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WOMAN  AS  AN  ATHLETE. 

A  KErLY  TO  DR.  ARABELLA  KENEALY. 


It  is  too  bad  that  just  as  the  "moderu 
wouiau”  is  enjoyiug  a  well-merited 
peace  after  the  somewhat  savage  but 
witty  attacks  made  upon  her  by  the 
lamented  writer  of  "The  Girl  of  the 
I’eriod,”  she  should  be  harassed  by 
minor  foes,  who,  though  neither  savage 
uor  witty,  are  very  solemn,  owing 
doubtless  to  a  lack  of  humor,  and  te¬ 
dious  to  the  point  of  depression  in  the 
Saturnian  bolts  they  launch  at  her 
"advanced”  head. 

It  is  now  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  who 
confronts  us,  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review',  with  the  statement  that 
"Nature  can  but  be  disgusted  with  our 
modern  rendering  of  Baby;”  and  from 
the  Endor  of  feminine  athleticism  calls 
up  a  Samuel  whom  she  thus  describes: 
"So  sorry  a  poor  creature  the  baby  of 
this  nineteenth  century  is,  indeed,  that 
he  cannot  assimilate  milk.” 

This  w'ill  doubtless  come  as  more  or 
less  of  a  surprise  to  the  mother  of  the 
said  baby,  and  had  the  portentous  words 
appeared  on  the  wrapper  of  a  tin  of 
condensed  milk,  or  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  Foods  for  Infants,  they  might  have 
been  designated  as  claptrap  by  those 
who  are  given  to  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful  when  considering  such 
things.  But  coming  from  one  in  au¬ 


thority  who  is  compelled  by  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  thus  to  write  of  her¬ 
self,  “my  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
medicine  forbade  me  to  entertain  the 
belief  common  to  the  laity,”  etc.,  etc., 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  said 
laity  to  take  up  a  position  suitable  to 
its  humble  ignorance,  and  see  if  by  any 
means  “Nature”  tby  the  way,  who  is 
Nature?)  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
less  dyspeptic  view  of  the  babies  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

One  of  the  said  laity,  whom  a  great 
university  has  recently  delighted  to 
honor  with  a  not  prematurely  granted 
degree,  took  infinite  pains  to  show  the 
world  the  aforesaid  Baby  as  he  (or  she) 
appears  in  the  homes  of  university  w'o- 
men  students;  and  one  of  the  most 
unique,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular,  exhibits  in  the  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  was 
Mrs.  Henry  Faw'cett’s  collection  of  the 
bewitching  and  unusually  beautiful 
little  children  of  women  who  have  won 
university  degrees,  and  married. 

“If  “Nature”  was  disgusted  with 
these,  she  must  have  grown  cantanker¬ 
ous  indeed,  and  her  opinion,  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  Arabella  Kenealy.  L.R.C.P.,  is 
of  no  value  to  science,  or  to  the  average 
sane  man  or  woman. 
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It  seemed  little  short  of  blasphemy, 
then,  to  contemplate  these  cuddlesome, 
happy-looking,  iutelligeut,  and  buxom 
babes,  and  go  back  in  memory  over  a 
diatribe  vrritten  by  a  titled  M.D.  on 
the  dire  consequences  to  the  race  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  when  women 
go  in  for  the  higher  education,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  taught  to  think  great 
thoughts  instead  of  little  ones,  and  to 
reason  carefully  instead  of  carelessly 
jumping  at  conclusions. 

It  seems  hardly  less  blasphemous 
against  the  baby,  now,  to  listen  to  such 
sentences  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the  article  in  question,  “Woman  as  an 
Athlete:” 

Nature  is  groaning  for  the  misinter¬ 
pretation  modem  woman  is  placing  on 
the  slackening  of  her  rein. 

She  knows  it  is  the  laboriously 
evolved  potentiality  of  the  race  they 
[Clara  and  her  sister  athletes]  are  ex¬ 
pending  on  their  muscles. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Betsy 
Prig,  “I  don’t  believe  there’s  no  slch  a 
person”  as  “Nature”  who  “knows”  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind!  Common  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  reason,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  more  assured  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child  when  the  mother  is 
muscular  and  well-developed,  as  against 
that  of  the  average  puny  and  ill-devel¬ 
oped  one. 

Also,  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  pre¬ 
mature  to  accuse  Clara  of  “squandering 
the  potentiality  of  the  race”  because 
she  has  taken  to  bicycling,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  ladles’  cycle  was 
put  on  the  market  by  the  oldest  Coven¬ 
try  firm  of  cycle  makers  so  few  years 
ago?  When  one  considers  the  ages 
that  have  elapsed  in  the  evolution  of 
the  said  race.  It  is  provocative  of  mirth, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  be  told  that  the 
recent  adoption  of  one  pastime  among 
so  many  is  seriously  going  to  transfer 
that  potentiality  to  the  expended  force 
of  a  mere  handful  of  women,  when 


their  numbers  are  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  even  the  present  population  of 
the  world. 

But  lest  there  should  be  a  soup^on 
of  that  “assertiveness”  (that  “blemish 
of  the  modern  woman:”  vide  Miss  Keu- 
ealy)  in  these  remarks,  let  it  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question  timidly  asked 
with  appropriate  modesty  by  one  of  the 
laity:  “May  not  the  process  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection  be  trusted  to  decide  iu  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  muscular  as  agaiust  the  iiu- 
muscular  of  either  sex?”  Does  not  all 
the  teaching  of  science  and  of  experi¬ 
ence  justify  us  in  making  even  an  as¬ 
sertion  in  the  affirmative? 

But  to  return,  to  Baby,  who,  as  we 
are  assured  with  much  solemnity,  is 
“eternal,”  to  the  evident  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  “philosopher”  whose  wis¬ 
dom  is  “written  In  sand”  for  the  tide 
to  wash  away,  surely,  never  had  Baby 
(I  am  speaking  for  the  country  I  know 
most  about,  England)  so  good  a  time 
as  he  has  now! 

Formerly  “female  persons  of  qual¬ 
ity,”  and  other  “females”  who  aspired 
to  be  accounted  as  such,  did  not  feed 
their  infants,  and  the  wet-nurse  with 
the  pitiful  tragedy  of  her  calling  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  numerous  class,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  her  present-day  suc¬ 
cessors. 

The  binding,  swathing,  pinning,  ty¬ 
ing,  robing,  capping,  and  general 
smothering  of  the  hapless  little  creat¬ 
ure,  is  a  bit  of  nursery  history  horrible 
to  contemplate;  and  one  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  victims  of  such  sharp 
contrasts  of  heat  and  cold  should  have 
provided  the  crowd  of  present  life  with 
a  large  army  of  Ill-developed  and  de¬ 
generate  bodies.  Nor  Is  it  surprising 
when  some  of  the  owners  of  these  ill- 
developed  bodies  accept  the  limitations 
of  their  physical  inferiority  as  being 
the  standard  of  attainment  beyond 
which  all  else  in  woman  is  “abnormal 
muscle  energy,”  “approximation  to  the 
type  masculine,”  “degeneration  from 
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the  especial  excellences  Nature  planned 
for  the  type  feminine;”  one  of  the 
Nemeses  of  physical  inadequacy  being 
too  often  a  want  of  breadth  and  robust¬ 
ness  in  the  mental  outlook,  and  of  a 
sense  of  proportion. 

On  behalf  of  the  eternal  Baby,  there 
is  displayed  in  our  time  an  enthusiasm 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  had  its 
parallel  in  any  former  day. 

Weekly  and  monthly  journals  have 
sprung  up  by  the  score,  all  anxious  to 
place  the  newest  and  most  comfortable 
of  cradles  and  carriages  at  the  services 
of  Baby;  designs  for  the  most  tasteful 
(and  least  boring  to  his  temper)  of  lay¬ 
ettes  are  duly  drawn  by  special  artists 
for  the  monthly  gaze  of  eager  mothers, 
sisters,  and  maiden  aunts;  his  toyshops 
and  sweetshops  are  now  quite  an  Im¬ 
portant  feature  in  every  town.  How¬ 
ever  poor  hi?  homestead  and  shabby  his 
toilet,  be  takes  his  airings  in  the  royal 
parks  of  London  as  a  matter  of  right, 
where  once  he  was  contumellously  bid¬ 
den  to  be  gone.  The  august  govern¬ 
ing  power  of  London,  the  L.C.C.,  brings 
a  part  of  the  seashore  to  his  feet,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  summer’s  day  de- 
iight  with  spade  and  bucket  in  the 
safety  of  a  sandheap  in  the  open  space 
near  his  home;  while  a  great  society 
exists  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
brethren  of  the  helpless  Baby  brigade. 
From  the  Royal  Lady  on  the  throne  to 
tlie  rag-sorter  on  the  Bermondsey  ref¬ 
use  heaps,  there  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Baby  that  throws  into  black¬ 
er  relief  the  always  existent  neglect, 
scorn,  and  cruelty  than  they  ever  stood 
out  against  before. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  apocryphal 
“Clara.”  round  whose  Amazonian  thews 
and  sinews  Dr.  Kenealy  has  draped  so 
melancholy  a  garment  of  sackcloth,  and 
over  whose  vanished  elusiveness  of 
face  she  walls  the  following  dirge:  “the 
charm  she  has  lost  in  the  suspicion  of 
a  ‘bicycle  face’  fthe  face  of  muscular 
tension)  was  Incommunicable,  a  dainty. 


elusive  quality,  which  could  not  be  put 
into  words  nor  reproduced  on  canvas: 
so  the  highest  of  all  attributes  are  si¬ 
lent,  as,  for  example,  sympathy,  that 
sweetest  quality  which  without  neces¬ 
sity  for  speech  lays  the  balm  distilled 
in  the  crucible  of  one  person’s  emotions 
for  another’s  need— lays  this  balm  gent¬ 
ly  to  the  wound  in  that  other’s  nature,” 

“Clara”  was  “once  an  invaluable 
girl,”  who  tired  with  a  walk  beyond 
two  miles.  She  is  stated  to  have 
soothed  her  father’s  ruffled  temper,  tak¬ 
en  walks  with  him;  to  have  gone  on 
errands  for  her  mother;  assisted  broth¬ 
er  Tom  with  his  lessons,  sympathized 
with  his  woes  or  joys;  trimmed  Rosy’s 
hats,  and  according  to  her  own  account, 
on  which  surely  some  reliance  is  to  be 
placed,  “used  to  be  the  idlest  person, 
flnnicking  all  day  about  the  bouse  and 
getting  tired.” 

Alas!  two  years  ago  this  admirable 
girl  took  to  cycling,  and  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  chronicler,  “Clara  finds  no 
time  for  any  of  these  ministrations.” 

It  Is  very  hard  to  believe  this  last 
statement.  Even  woman  as  an  athlete 
cannot  cycle  all  day  long,  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down;  and  if  before  she  learned 
to  cycle  Clara  performed  these  minis¬ 
trations  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  fam¬ 
ily  love,  there  Is  literally  nothing  in 
the  fact  of  her  cycling  to  Interfere  with 
her  doing  so  afterwards,  but  rather  ev¬ 
ery  reason  why  she  should  perform 
them  more  efflclently,  as  she  evidently 
is  not  so  easily  tired,  and  has  a  little 
more  enjoyment  in  the  day  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  her  fath¬ 
er’s  ruffled  temper  may  have  been 
caused  by  doctors’  and  druggists’  bills, 
and  that  in  view  of  these  being  no  long¬ 
er  Incurred,  by  Clara  at  any  rate,  he 
looks  upon  his  muscular  daughter  un¬ 
ruffled,  and  the  need  for  that  part  of 
her  ministrations  no  longer  exists.  As 
to  Tom,  he  may  have  left  school  by 
now,  and  has  sought  a  sympathizer 
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elsewhere,  probably  some  other  girl 
with  a  bicycle,  who  has  promised  to 
be  a  sister  to  him;  Rosy  ought  to  have 
growQ  big  enough  to  trim  her  own  hats 
by  now,  and  probably  does,  greatly  pre¬ 
ferring  her  own  tastes  in  this  matter 
to  those  of  Clara.  As  for  her  mother’s 
errands,  and  the  flowers  and  books 
taken  to  less  fortunate  friends  in  those 
days  when  two  feet  grew  so  tired  in 
the  performance  of  these  ministrations, 
the  bicycle  is  so  much  more  expeditious 
a  mode  of  purveying  and  executing 
commissions,  the  reason  for  her  ceasing 
to  perform  this  part  of  her  duty  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the 
use  of  the  wheel.  The  development  of 
muscle  does  not  suddenly  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  character,  and 
turn  a  conscientious  unselflsh  girl  into 
a  cold  and  unfeeling  lump  of  human 
clay. 

But  perhaps  Rosy  is  very  properly 
taking  her  turn  at  the  errands,  also  the 
flowers  and  books;  and  if  so,  there 
seems  no  adequate  reason  why  there 
should  be  all  this  fuss  in  nearly  ten 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter  because 
Clara  can  “manage  twenty  miles  eas¬ 
ily”  (some  of  the  least  muscular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cycle  club  to  which  the  writ¬ 
er  belongs  can  do  this  and  go  to  busi¬ 
ness  next  morning  all  the  fresher  for 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise),  and  be¬ 
cause  “When  she  feels  moped  she  goes 
for  a  six-mile  spin,”  and  declares  that 
she  “comes  back  a  new  creature.” 

“According  to  the  powers,  and  the 
sensitiveness,  any  expenditure  of  force 
beyond  that  manufactured  by  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  its  daily  output  Is  followed  by 
fatigue,  irritability,  or  depression,  and 
a  general  sense  of  not  being  up  to  the 
mark,”  says  Dr.  Kenealy;  and  as  Clara 
testifies  to  feeling  “splendidly  fit,”  we 
may  reasonably  hope  thdt  she  is  by 
no  means  expending  force  oeyond  “the 
limitation  of  her  energy.” 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Clara 


during  the  two  short  years  in  which  she 
has  bicycled:  “the  haze,  the  elusiveness, 
the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  face  are 
gone,”  and  alas,  “now  one  could  paint 
her  portrait  with  ease.  Formerly  only 
the  most  ingenious  and  sympathetic  ait 
could  have  reproduced  her  subtle  mys 
terious  charm.” 

This  may  or  may  not  be.  But  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  the  whole  article  is  su^i- 
posed  to  turn,  viz.,  in  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
own  words— “the  first  care  of  intelli¬ 
gent  motherhood  will  be  to  see  that 
none  of  those  powers  that  belong  to 
her  highest  development  .  .  .  shall  be 
impoverished,  debased,  or  misapplied.”^ 

A  face  “with  a  subtle  suggestion  in 
it”  may  not  be  an  indication  of  “power 
that  belongs  to  the  highest  develoi>- 
ment.”  An  elusive  expression  may  be 
charming,  but  it  may  be  the  result  of 
inherent  slyness  and  mental  timidity, 
or  it  may  be  a  temporary  expression 
created  by  the  dawn  of  love,  or  some 
other  tenderly  cherished  secret.  Any¬ 
how  it  belongs  generally  to  youth,  ami 
inevitably  passes  away  with  youth  in¬ 
to  something  more  in  harmony  with 
maturer  years.  But,  in  any  case,  if 
its  preservation  is  at  the  expense  of 
muscular  development,  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  Clara  and  the  race  are  not 
served  by  its  retention,  for  from  the 
point  of  charm  alone  “the  face  of  mus¬ 
cular  tension”  produced  by  cycling  wili 
be  more  desirable  than  that  produced 
by  the  long  misery  of  sick-headaches 
and  other  pains  of  dyspeptic  and  sed¬ 
entary  folk. 

But  what  strikes  that  member  of  the 
laity  who  is  writing  this  present  arti¬ 
cle  as  exceedingly  funny  in  Dr.  K*^!)- 
ealy’s  strictures  on  Clara,  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  items  at  least  that 
the  girl  has  “bartered  for  a  mess  of 
muscle”— “already  her  modiste  has 
been  put  to  the  necessity  of  puffings 
and  pleatings  where  Nature  had 
planned  the  daintiest  of  devices.”  If 
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this  is  true,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Clara  is  still  very  far  from  the  ideal 
of  femiuiue  muscularity,  aud  is  sufifer- 
iug— with  thousands  of  other  young 
women  who  are  not  so  well  ofC  as  her¬ 
self,  in  possessing  a  “bike”  and  leisure 
to  use  it— from  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
or  want  of  proper  nutriment— the  requi¬ 
site  physical  culture,  or  it  may  be  peace 
of  mind,  the  absence  of  which  is  apt 
to  make  some  unhappy  folk  very 
thin. 

The  feminine  acrobat,  trapeze  per¬ 
former,  and  popular  danseuse  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  Ideal  feminine  figure 
in  the  bountiful  curves  and  outlines 
where  difference  of  sex  is  most  marked. 
If  an  object  lesson  is  sought  to  prove 
that  muscular  development  tends  to 
emphasize  the  evolution  of  sex  differen¬ 
tiation,  it  can  be  found  in  such  shows 
as  Barnum  and  Bailey’s,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bodies  of  both  male  and  female 
acrobats.  While  if  another  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  that  want  of  muscular 
development  produces  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  type  masculine,  it  can  be 
found,  alas,  all  too  easily,  among  wo¬ 
men  who  either  cannot  take  exercise 
(as  over-worked  teachers,  and  seam¬ 
stresses)  or  who  wili  not,  as  the  lazy 
ones  who  before  becoming  very  fat 
and  ungraceful  have  always  had  to,  put 
on  those  “puffings  and  pads”  which 
Dr.  Kenealy  says  “are  such  an  insult 
to  the  baby.”  Alas,  sometimes  these 
much-disparaged  puffings  and  pleatings 
have  been  lamentably  insufficient,  and 
there  has  been  no  friendly  voice  to 
whisper  to  them,  “Friend,  go  up  high¬ 
er!” 

This  brings  us  to  another  altogether 
debatable  assertion  made  by  Clara’s 
chronicler:  “modesty  being,  as  diges¬ 
tion  is,  a  human  function.” 

Is  modesty  a  function? 

Is  it  not  rather  the  outward  and  vis¬ 
ible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  that  regulates  function,  controls 
conduct,  and  can  be  exercised  alike  by 


a  iSaudow  or  Zieo,  the  cripple  in  the 
hospital  ward  or  the  hero  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield,  the  child  in  the  nursery  or  the 
fashionable  lady  in  the  matter  of  even¬ 
ing  gowns,  and  even  the  athletic  wo¬ 
man  who  can  do  a  twenty  or  more 
miles’  spin. 

Modesty  is  also  relative,  and  can 
hardly  be  described  as  a  function,  for 
it  is  not  the  putting  on  of  a  bathing 
dress  that  is  immodest,  but  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  it  on  an  unnecessary  occasion; 
and  while  a  British  Jury  and  landlady 
may  be  impressed  with  the  dreadful 
Indecency  of  the  useful  rationals  worn 
by  the  stately  Lady  Harberton,  they 
may  also  be  able  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  “backs  and  fronts”  of 
society  in  evening  dress. 

But  is  it  not  something  like  nonsense 
to  talk  about  the  “unsexed  female 
brick-maker?”  Especially  as  the  sen¬ 
tence  concludes  by  admitting  that  she 
(poor  thing)  “may  do  more  than  her 
numerical  share  in  supplying  citizens 
to  the  state.” 

Nothing  can  unsex  short  of  death; 
no  Indecency,  or  vulgarity,  loudness, 
coarseness,  or  cruelty:  these  can  but 
emphasize  the  sex  by  the  shame  they 
bring  on  it,  in  the  outrage  of  their  deg¬ 
radation. 

Even  those  deplorable  slaves  in  the 
coal  mines  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  women  who  crawled,  some¬ 
times  on  all  fours,  with  a  leather  strap 
wearing  wart-like  callosities  on  that 
“which  the  modiste  hides  with  puffings 
and  pleatings,”  dragging  tracks  of  coal 
as  now  they  are  dragged  by  horse  or 
mule — even  these,  debased,  degraded, 
and  bestiallzed  as  they  could  hardly 
help  being  under  such  conditions, 
painfully  proclaimed  the  indelibility 
of  sex,  not  by  the  clothing  they  wore, 
for  they  mostly  dressed  as  men. 
but  by  the  pain"  they  bore  when 
a  few  hours  only  Wv.e  spared  from  the 
hauling  of  the  coal  to  give  birth  to  a 
new  “hand.” 
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1q  looking  back  over  tbe  difficult  aud 
more  or  less  painful  track  along  which 
sex  has  passed  through  all  the  ages 
from  the  beginning  until  now',  noting 
the  stress  and  strain  to  which  igno¬ 
rance,  want,  dirt,  disease,  despotism 
and  sin  have  subjected  it,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unthinkable  that  it  will  give 
way  beneath  what  Dr.  Kenealy  calls 
“the  abnormal  muscular  development 
of  the  modern  w’oman.” 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  what  is  “abnor¬ 
mal  muscular  development?”  Have 
w’e  in  our  midst  to-day  any  class  of  w’o- 
men  who  can  accurately  and  without 
a  suspicion  of  overstatement  be  called 
“athletes?” 

“Clara”  surely  does  not  seriously 
come  under  that  heading,  and  it  would 
appear  she  has  been  dubbed  an  athlete 
by  her  chronicler  more  in  derision  than 
in  earnest. 

The  greater  number  of  the  acrobats, 
etc.,  before-mentioned  come  from  other 
countries,  and  the  harmless  football 
teams  or  cricket  players  who  occasion¬ 
ally  try  conclusions  in  public  matches 
are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
have  they  existed  long  enough  by  many 
decades  for  Dr.  Kenealy  to  credit  them 
with  “the  physical  deterioration  and 
decadence”  for  “which  the  abnormal 
activities  of  modern  woman”  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

In  the  course  of  her  article  Dr.  Ken¬ 
ealy  makes  many  assertions  which  are 
easy  to  refute,  but  the  length  of  this 
article  forbids  more  than  a  passing 
glimpse  at  one  or  two  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious. 

“Clara’s  muscle  power  has  not  at  all 
conduced  to  Clara’s  usefulness,”  and 
we  are  told  that  Clara  is  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  woman.  It  might  be 
assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  these 
very  modem  women,  the  Dady  Guard¬ 
ians  of  the  Poor,  members  of  School 
Boards,  Factory  Inspectors,  Gardeners, 
.\otresses,  Trained  Nurses,  Mistresses 


of  Physical  Ti'aining  Colleges,  Public 
Speakers,  and  even  Lady  Doctors  are 
either  unmuscular,  or  else  not  use¬ 
ful! 

Another  statement  is:  “now  it  is  a 
physiological  fact  jthat  muscle  vigor  is 
no  test  even  of  masculine  health.”  Are 
we  to  infer  from  this  that  muscular  de¬ 
bility  is  a  test  of  masculine  health- 
especially  w'hen  that  wondrous  muscle 
the  heart  is  taken  into  consideration? 

Anyhow  muscle  vigor  along  with  cer¬ 
tain  moral  qualities  would  appear  to  be 
a  much  more  valuable  commodity  in  a 
time  of  dire  calamity  than  the  absence 
of  it,  if  we  may  believe  a  well-known 
artist’s  modest  account  of  his  heroic 
conduct  during  the  late  heartrending 
disaster  of  the  “Stella”  shipwreck,  as 
it  is  told  in  the  pages  of  the  Dally 
Chronicle,  and  prefaced  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Mr.  Anderson  owes  his  life  to 
a  robust  constitution,  and  many  years’ 
devotion  to  outdoor  sports.” 

Here  is  another  debatable  assertion: 
“and  this,  which  is  true  of  the  sex 
whose  province  it  is  to  be  muscular,  is 
essentially  tme  of  the  sex  whose  prov¬ 
ince  it  is  not.” 

Who  has  decided  that  it  is  not  wom¬ 
an’s  province  to  be  muscular? 

Certainly  not  the  ancient  Greek, 
whose  Venus  de  Milo  is  eloquent  in  her 
stony  silence  as  to  the  exquisite  charm 
and  beauty  perfectly  developed  muscle 
can  show  to  an  admiring  world.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  Grace  Darling,  whose  strong 
arms  and  strong  heart  braved  so  many 
a  storm  and  saved  so  many  a  precious 
life,  when  an  unmuscular  woman,  how¬ 
ever  tender  her  pity,  would  have  been 
useless. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  view  of  the 
pathetic  deathroll  of  primlparw  and 
first  babies,  science  will  assert  that 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  highest  duty  with 
safety  to  herself  and  her  offspring  it 
is  not  the  modern  woman’s  province  to 
be  muscular. 

As  for  the  young  shop  assistant. 
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whose  muscles  are  eufeebled  by  bad 
air  and  poor  food,  unrelieved  by  change 
from  the  tension  of  standing  still  for 
so  many  weary  hours,  is  any  sane  per¬ 
son  going  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  her 
province  to  be  muscular? 

The  next  assertion  that  has  to  be 
refuted  really  deserves  treatment  some¬ 
what  more  drastic;  and  it  is  astound¬ 
ing  indeed  to  think  of  what  a  total  lack 
of  information  or  discernment  must 
have  given  rise  to  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  quali¬ 
ties,  the  lack  whereof  I  deprecate  in 
Clara  [sympathy,  gentleness,  etc.J, 
have  been  well  relegated  to  that  mo¬ 
rass  of  submergence  whence  woman  has 
laboriously  emerged  .  .  •  which  occu¬ 
pied  woman  ere  the  tide  of  emancipa- 
pation  set  in.  For  the  reformer  has 
taught  her  to  despise  that  which,  scorn 
the  term  as  she  will,  and  does,  must 
by  the  nature  of  things  remain  her 
sphere,  instead  of  teaching  her  to 
enlarge  and  develop,  and  bring  to  that 
sphere  intelligences  that  should  lift 
it  forever  and  before  all  men  from  a 
position  of  contempt. 

Of  Avhat  reformers  is  Dr.  Kenealy 
speaking? 

The  women  we  English  women  look 
upon  as  our  reformers  have  never 
taught  us  any  such  thing,  but  quite  the 
reverse;  and  when  one  passes  in  review 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  women 
who  have  made  this  century  famous 
for  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  the  lunatic,  the  blind,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  outcast, 
and  the  drunkard,  and  have  stirred  in 
their  fellow  women  not  only  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  recognized  citizenship,  but  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  of 
its  duties  as  prejudice  could  not  with¬ 
hold  from  them,  one  is  struck  with  the 
promise  of  a  nobler  and  happier  home 
life  that  rings  out  in  the  utterances  of 
these  pioneer  women. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
thankfulness  that  one  turned  from  the 
dreary  libel  of  the  woman  reformer  in 


"Woman  as  an  Athlete”  to  the  cheery 
article,  a  few  pages  off,  wherein  the- 
Uon.  Mrs.  Anstruther  tells  us,  with  uo' 
apology  for  doing  so,  that  one  of  the 
rocks  ahead  that  threatens  the  career 
of  the  Ladies’  Club  is  one  that  has  nev' 
er  disturbed  the  Carlton,  or  the  Turf, 
and  that  Is  the  unsettled  question  as 
to  whether  the  club  drawing-room  shall 
or  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  turned  into 
a  nursery  for  the  eternal  infant.  It 
was  a  relief  to  know  that  the  modern 
woman  still  loves  her  children,  and  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  delights  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  with  her,  and  presenting 
them  to  the  gaze  of  her  admiring 
friends. 

Dr.  Kenealy’s  final  bolt  needs  no  ad¬ 
jective  of  mine  to  define  its  quality, 
and  speaks  for  itself  in  the  following 
words: 

In  debasing  her  womanhood,  in  be¬ 
coming  a  neuter,  she  descends  from 
the  standpoint  from  which  life  was  in¬ 
teresting.  And  more  and  more  every 
year  discarding  the  duties  nature 
pianned  for  her  employment  and  de¬ 
light,  she  cries  out  that  life  is  dull  and 
empty. 

She  no  longer  preserves  and  brews. 
She  no  longer  weaves  and  fashions. 
Her  children  are  nursed,  fed,  clothed, 
taught,  and  trained  by  hirelings;  her 
sick  are  tended  by  the  professional 
nurse,  her  guests  are  entertained  by 
paid  performers.  What  truly  remaia 
which  may  be  called  her  duties?  What 
is  left  to  her  indeed  but  boredom? 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
tirade,  which  fittingly  ends  with  bore¬ 
dom,  is  not,  according  to  the  writer’s 
own  showing,  uttered  against  those 
idle  society  or  other  women  who  have 
always  been  reprobated  by  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  their  sex;  for  again  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
own  words  are  quoted: 

I  speak  now  of  woman  in  the  van  of 
the  so-called  forward  movement,  and  I 
do  not  speak  of  “higher  educated 
women,”  nor  of  professional  women, 
nor  of  women  trained  in  any  special 
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way,  for  the  wave  of  “newness”  has 
touched  all  alike;  fashionable  women, 
fireside  wo'men,  all  have  been  splashed 
by  this  same  wave  which,  intended  to 
lift  them  forward  in  the  tide  of  pro¬ 
gress,  bids  fair  to  carry  them  off  their 
feet— this  modern  woman,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  serving  for  a  terrible  warning, 
is  in  danger  of  proving  her  sex’s  ex¬ 
ample. 

Jam  is  made  in  Brobdingnagian  pro¬ 
portions  to-day,  and  the  majority  of 
those  employed  in  its  manufacture  are 
women.  The  weaving  done  by  women, 
and  the  “fashioning,”  i.e.,  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  is  in  quantities  so  colos¬ 
sal  compared  with  either  the  demand 
or  the  possibility  of  having  it,  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  that  comment  on  these  two 
branches  of  “fashioning”  among  mod¬ 
em  women  is  unnecessary;  but  what 
about  the  Art  Needlework  Schools  at 
South  Kensington,  and  other  places, 
with  the  ever-increasing  varieties  of 
exquisite  work,  in  the  production  of 
which  women  of  the  highest  birth,  the 
middle-class  woman,  and  her  less  well¬ 
born  sisters,  are  drawn  into  a  common 
fellowship  of  passionate  interest  in  the 
subtle  mysteries  of  beautiful  lace,  em¬ 
broideries,  and  Improved  decoration? 
If  it  be  trae  that  the  mother  of  to-day, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  has  to  Invoke  the 
aid  of  other  women  (and  men  also)  in 
the  all-important  work  of  feeding, 
clothing,  training,  and  teaching  her 
children.  It  is  surely  nothing  less  than 
vulgar  snobbery  to  speak  of  these  as 
“hirelings.” 

As  for  the  guests  entertained  by  “the 
paid  performer,”  let  the  said  guests  rise 
up  in  their  places  and  declare  without 
fear  or  favor,  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
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entertained  by  the  untrained  amateur 
who  “can’t  sing,”  but  will;  or  by  the 
paid  professional  who  can  sing,  and 
does. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
“modern  woman”  will  go  on  her  waj-, 
in  spite  of  all  the  scolding  and  denun¬ 
ciation  the  unmodern  woman  hurls  at 
her  from  time  to  time.  There  will  doubt¬ 
less  always  be  the  rude  and  unruly  folk 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  the 
raucous  women,  and  the  shrill  men— 
such  do  not  appear  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  among  the  ancients— but  it  is  a 
pity  to  fall  into  the  unscientific  mistake 
of  generalizing  from  a  few  individual 
cases,  and  dignifying  these  with  the 
big  name  of  prototype. 

The  old  order  changetb,  yielding 
place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world. 

If  the  bicycle,  lawn  tennis,  hockey, 
golf,  rowing,  fencing,  mountaineering, 
and  a  host  of  other  pastimes  enjoyed 
by  the  modern  woman,  have  taken  the 
place  of  that  once  good  custom,  the 
backboard,  in  spite  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  overdo  any  occupation  they 
take  up,  the  modem  woman  no  more 
than  the  ancient  can  disassociate  her¬ 
self  from  the  Divine  “fulfilment  in 
many  ways;”  nor  can  she  unsex  herself 
by  any  phase  of  manner  or  custom. 
So  let  us  modem  women  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  go  on  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  develop  muscular  vigor,  along  with 
a  sneaking  fondness  for  frills  and  pleat- 
Ings.  and  an  openly  avowed  adhesion  to 
the  Eternal  Baby,  and  its  father. 

L.  Ormiston  Chant. 
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DISCRETION  AND  PUBLICITY.* 


What  should  be  put  into  print? 
What  withheld?  There  you  have  the 
.question  which  besets  periodically  al¬ 
most  every  person  concerned  with  lit¬ 
erature.  The  problem  presents  itself 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  but  it  is 
plain  that  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at  a 
sort  of  general  imprimatur.  Specious 
arguments  for  publicity  are  always 
forthcoming.  Nearly  every  publisher 
maintains  a  stringent  view  of  the  duty 
towards  historical  truth  incumbent  up¬ 
on  those  who  hold  documents  which  it 
will  pay  to  print,  and  sets  as  all  but 
l»aramount  the  claim  of  the  public  to 
know  and  judge  men’s  lives  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  every  possible  fact.  How 
many  are  there  nowadays  in  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  corporation  who  would  emu¬ 
late  the  heroism  of  Murray  when  he 
burnt  the  Byron  papers?  Some,  we 
hope,  but  certainly  not  many.  “Est  et 
fideli  tuta  silentio  merces.”  At  present 
it  is  indiscretion  that  has  its  assured 
reward,  whatever  Horace  may  say.  In 
the  same  stanza  he  adds,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  a  malediction  by  way  of 
counterpoise;  let  us  quote  It,  to  help 
us  over  an  ugly  aspect  of  the  subject:— 

Vetabo,  qul  Cererls  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanse,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecura 

Solvat  phaselon. 

It  may  have  been  a  bad  thing  to  blab 
out  of  doors  the  mystic  rites  of  Ceres, 
but  the  damnation  to  be  incurred  there¬ 
by  was  slight  compared  with  that  de¬ 
served  by  the  man  or  woman  who 
prints  letters  written  In  the  confidence 
of  friendship,  which  the  writer  would 
have  desired  to  be  kept  secret,  and 
prints  them  for  the  sake  of  money. 

•The  lyetters  of  Robert  Browning  «nd  Rllza- 
beth  Barrett  Barrett:  1S45-1S46.  With  Por¬ 
traits  and  Far-slniiles.  2  rols.  liondon:  1R99. 


That  is  the  person  with  whom  one 
would  not  wish  to  share  the  shelter  of 
any  possible  roof.  There  is  no  need  to 
discuss  here  such  an  expedient  for  con¬ 
verting  paper  into  cash. 

But  the  motive  for  Indiscreet  publi¬ 
cation,  or  for  publication  which  at 
least  to  our  rude  fathers  would  have 
seemed  Indiscreet,  is  not  often  so  sim¬ 
ple,  as  it  presents  itself  to  any  of  the 
people  concerned,  whether  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  biographer,  or  simple  depositary  of 
papers.  They  are  indiscreet,  whether 
with  their  own  secrets  or  those  of  oth¬ 
ers,  from  the  loftiest  motives;  they 
plead  the  interests  of  art,  the  interests 
of  truth,  the  interests  of  morality. 
And  when  one  considers  what  is  pub¬ 
lished  it  is  hard  not  to  wonder  what 
can  possibly  be  withheld.  As  a  witty 
woman  said  the  other  day  in  some  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  possibilities  of  a  cup¬ 
board,  “there  is  no  skeleton  In  any  cup¬ 
board  nowadays;  we  all  wear  our  skel¬ 
etons  on  our  sleeves.”  Rousseau’s 
“Confessions”  sink  into  a  modest 
shade,  and  Rabelais  is  put  to  rebuke 
for  prudery,  beside  the  religious  Inde¬ 
cencies  or  Indecent  rellgiositles  for 
which  M.  Huysmans  is  applauded,  not 
by  the  public  which  purchased  M. 
Zola’s  early  works  wholesale,  but  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  people  who  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  cultured.  It  is  the  over-edu¬ 
cated  who  clamor  for  “slices  cut  from 
life”— who  desire  the  photographic  rec¬ 
ord  of  morbid  emotions— and  whose 
taste  finds  a  logical  outcome  in  the  last 
Parisian  form  of  entertainment,  klneto- 
graphlc  representations  of  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room.  If  an  artist  chooses  to  grat¬ 
ify  this  desire  for  the  frisxon—the  mor¬ 
bid  thrill— by  revealing  the  secret  proc¬ 
esses  of  his  own  mind— If  he  chooses  to 
feel  and  make  others  feel  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  ugliness— that  Is  his  affair,  but 
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he  should  remember  that  the  kineto- 
graph  can  beat  him  at  his  business,  and 
that  he  will  never  approach  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  bull  fight  Only,  there  is  this 
to  be  said  for  the  artist:  in  gratifying 
the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
see  what  is  properly  hidden  he  may 
offend  against  human  decency,  but  he 
does  not  betray  confidence.  He  sins 
against  reticence;  be  does  not  sin 
against  discretion.  And  in  one  way  the 
public,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  stu¬ 
pid  in  its  judgment  of  the  artist.  A 
man,  the  public  says,  experiences  a 
sorrow;  the  greater  the  sorrow  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  talk  about  it.  But  the 
artist  not  only  expresses  his  sorrow  in 
public,  but  sells  the  expression  of  it; 
he  cultivates  his  emotions  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  pocket.  That  is,  in  substance, 
what  one  hears  said  even  by  Intelligent 
people  about  such  a  book,  let  us  say, 
as  Mr.  Barrie’s  “Margaret  Ogilvie,” 
and  it  shows  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  conditions  under  which  artists 
work.  An  artist  writes,  or  paints,  or 
composes,  not  in  the  first  instance  to 
get  money;  that  is  not  why  he  becomes 
an  artist;  but  having  embarked  on  an 
art,  and  having  to  live  by  it,  he  may, 
and  does,  legitimately  choose  to  do 
such  things  as  will  bring  him  in  the 
means  of  livelihood— the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter.  He  will  deliberately  put  aside, 
as,  for  instance,  Stevenson  did,  sub¬ 
jects  which  tempt  him,  because  the 
finished  result  would  be  unsalable. 
But  now'  and  then,  under  a  definite 
stimulus,  he  will  and  must  write  the 
thoughts  that  are  uppermost  in  him. 
Thackeray  wrote  the  “Hoggarty  Dia¬ 
mond”  when  he  had  just  lost  his  child. 
Was  his  sorrow  any  the  less  real  be¬ 
cause  he  described  it  in  a  fictitious 
form  and  was  paid  so  much  a  page? 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  being  a  novel¬ 
ist,  Thackeray  bad  been  a  poet,  and 
bad  written  a  poem  explicitly  on  his 
loss,  ought  he  not  to  have  published 
the  poem?  Behind  all  art  there  is  life; 


yet  when  the  art  is  greatest  it  does  not 
appeal  to  us  as  the  record  of  a  single 
definite  emotion.  The  life  is  not  lim¬ 
ited;  the  experience  is  for  all  to  feel 
with.  Just  because  the  artist  has  in 
him  the  power  to  waken  sympathy 
writh  his  own  emotions,  not  as  his,  but 
as  those  of  a  human  being,  he  is  moved 
to  publish  no  less  strongly  than  he  is 
moved  to  write.  He  will  not  strip  his 
heart  bare  to  a  friend  in  talk,  any 
more  than  any  other  man,  but  he  will 
to  a  world  of  people  whose  faces  he 
does  not  know;  to  wrhom  he  is  and 
ought  to  be,  an  Impersonal  voice.  What 
withholds  a  man  from  throwing  into 
print  the  record  of  his  inmost  feelings 
is  not  the  thought  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  may  read,  it  is  the  thought  of 
a  score  or  so,  to  whom  this  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  human  voice,  but  the  voice  of  a 
their  friend.  As  for  the  money  that 
comes  of  it,  the  writer  takes  that  as  an 
accident;  but  of  all  the  work  of  artists 
such  work  as  this,  which  is  the  record 
of  a  definite  and  personal  emotion,  is 
done  with  the  least  thought  of  money. 

It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
particularly  inclined  to  deprecate  bi¬ 
ographies  of  artists.  Their  writings 
that  they  publish  are  addressed  to  an 
impersonal  audience  by  a  man  speak¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  veil;  and  the  less 
the  public  associates  the  works  with  a 
definite  personality,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  produce  their  proper  effect. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  laudable  curios¬ 
ity,  which  is  almost  gratitude,  to  know 
something  about  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  pleasures, 
and  more  than  pleasures— to  know  their 
faces  and  something  of  the  story  of 
their  lives.  But  It  is  hard  to  see  how, 
for  instance,  a  biography  of  Thackeray 
would  help  us  to  any  new  profit  or 
pleasure  from  “Vanity  Fair;”  and  a  life 
of  Turner  might  also  stand  between  us 
and  the  delight  his  pictures  give.  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  said  somewhere— and  the 
saying  comes  strangely  from  Cole- 
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ridge— that  the  man  is  always  more 
than  his  works;  and  that  is,  no  doubt, 
true;  yet  enough  is  known  of  Coleridge 
to  make  us  unduly  underrate  every  one 
of  his  utterances.  No  human  being 
can  lose,  perhaps,  by  knowing  the 
truth;  but  public  curiosity  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
inter  fragments  of  it,  and  there  is  no 
such  liar  as  an  isolated  fact.  The  bi¬ 
ography  of  Coleridge  could  only  have 
been  written  by  himself,  and  would  be 
essentially  a  spiritual  history;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  a  spiritual  history  can  hardly  be 
written  at  all.  Any  biography  of  him 
that  can  be  written  is  worse  than 
indiscreet;  it  is  misleading;  it  can 
only  show  you  the  squalid  accidents 
that  may  encumber  a  great  soul. 

Yet,  biographies  there  must  be,  and 
if  they  are  not  w’ritten  well,  they  will 
be  ill-written;  we  may  make  up  our 
minds  to  that;  and  the  fact  justifies  a 
great  deal  that  at  first  sight  might  seem 
an  indiscretion.  Any  notable  person 
will  provide,  if  he  be  a  prudent  man, 
against  posthumous  terrors  by  such  a 
bequest  of  his  papers  and  literary  re¬ 
mains  as  shall  make  it  at  least  difllcult 
for  the  irresponsible  and  uninvited  per¬ 
son  to  mangle  him.  Yet  even  so,  he 
cannot  protect  himself.  By  naming  Ji 
biographer  when  it  is  decided  that  his 
life  is  to  be  written,  he  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  make  his  wishes  clear,  but 
he  must  not  suppose  that  they  will  be 
respected.  The  law  protects  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  the  facts  of  his  life,  his 
habits  of  dress  and  speech,  are  at  the 
will  of  every  chance  acquaintance  to 
make  a  little  money  or  credit  out  of, 
and  the  mine  is  unsparingly  worked. 
Stevenson’s  case  is  instructive.  He 
left  the  charge  of  writing  his  biography 
to  a  friend,  with  the  full  disposal  of  his 
correspondence,  but  that  has  not  hin¬ 
dered  two  young  ladies,  within  the  past 
year,  from  constructing  volumes,  and 
very  silly  volumes,  out  of  their  slight 
acquaintance  with  him  in  his  youth,  and 
out  of  floating  gossip.  There  is  a  ready 


market  for  every  kind  of  personal  chat¬ 
ter  about  distinguished  people,  even  if 
it  is  simply  silly,  as  in  these  two  in¬ 
stances,  and  if  it  should  be  damaging, 
why,  so  much  the  readier.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  biographer  nowadays  need 
never  be  tempted  to  suppress  awkward 
facts  in  the  story,  or  ridiculous  or  un¬ 
lovable  traits.  If  he  does  not  face 
them,  some  one  else  will  bring  them 
out  with  such  emphasis  that  a  mole  on 
the  cheek  becomes  the  chief  feature  in 
the  face.  Suppose  the  life  of  an  emin¬ 
ent  divine  has  to  be  written,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  once  or  twice  in  his  under¬ 
graduate  days  he  got  drunk.  It  may 
be  thought,  very  reasonably,  that  the 
fact  has  not  the  smallest  significance; 
that,  if  it  is  stated,  it  will  certainly  be 
misunderstood  by  stupid  readers;  and 
consequently  that,  by  a  literal  accur¬ 
acy  of  record,  the  truth  of  Impression 
which  should  be  the  writer’s  aim  will 
be  destroyed.  But  as  a  matter  of  pru¬ 
dence,  it  may  be  wise  to  state  the  fact 
and  to  set  it  in  its  proper  value,  disre¬ 
garding  the  foolish;  otherwise  it  may 
be  so  stated  as  to  deceive  even  the  in¬ 
telligent.  All  this,  no  doubt,  makes  for 
truth  in  the  end,  "^but  the  condition  of 
public  opinion  and  private  honor  which 
it  indicates  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of. 

The  biographer,  then,  is  an  artist 
who  exercises  his  art  under  singular 
difficulties.  He  has  to  tell  a  story  and 
paint  a  portrait,  and  he  has  also  to  be 
discreet;  but  he  cannot  even  exercise 
his  own  faculty  of  discretion  without 
considering  the  probable  results  of 
other  people’s  indiscretion.  As  regards 
the  statement  of  facts,  we  are  all  for 
frankness.  Let  him  tell  the  worst  and 
make  the  best  of  it  Let  him  aim  at 
practising  the  art  of  biography  as  one 
must  suppose  it  to  be  practised  in 
heaven,  where  the  recording  angel  will 
certainly  not  be  a  scribe  set  to  register 
this  or  that  step  over  this  or  that  for¬ 
bidden  border,  but  a  Judge  who  will 
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■chronicle  efforts  as  well  as  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  set  every  part  of  the  whole 
in  its  true  relation.  The  biographer 
owes  a  duty  to  his  art,  and  must  aim 
at  truth  of  portraiture,  and,  if  he 
writes  the  life  of  a  man  of  action,  he 
•owes  truth  also  to  history.  If  a  biog¬ 
rapher  can  prove  that  Wilberforce  had 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  in  Heaven’s  name  let  him 
do  so;  without  that  fact,  if  it  were  a 
fact,  the  portrait  would  be  false  and 
history  would  be  incomplete.  Only  in 
some  cases  the  problem  Is  beyond  hu¬ 
man  endeavor.  How  is  any  one  to 
write  the  life  of  Turner  so  that  it  shall 
not  convey  a  totally  false  impression? 
Where  in  that  squalid  record  are  you 
to  find  any  trace  of  the  secret  joy  that 
must  inevitably  have  animated  the 
man’s  whole  life?  In  such  a  case  one 
can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  public 
•curiosity  demands  details  of  what  one 
may  call  the  accidental  life  of  this 
great  artist  and  will  be  paid  for  its 
folly  in  disgust.  But  in  every  case  the 
problem  is  desperately  difficult,  and  in 
most  the  biographer  Is  not  an  artist 
and  probably  knows  it;  he  attempts  by 
a  laudable  instinct  to  shrink  from  the 
unequal  task  and  takes  refuge  behind 
<locuments.  Here,  he  says,  let  the  man 
speak  for  himself;  here  are  his  letters; 
here  is  the  vox  ipsa,  though  the  tongue 
is  cold;  here,  at  least,  you  shall  have 
the  truth.  And  the  more  intimate  the 
letters  are,  the  more  avidity  the  world 
shows  in  reading  them.  Thus,  out  of 
a  kind  of  natural  despair  at  his  own 
incompetence,  the  biographer  is  often 
led  into  the  wildest  indiscretion,  which 
nearly  always  means  the  publication 
<>f  letters  only  intended  for  one  person 
to  read;  and  so  he  is  false  to  his  true 
business,  which  is  to  show  the  man  a.s 
he  was  to  the  world.  You  may  know 
your  friend  in  the  truest  intimacy;  you 
may  have  the  fullest  comprehension 
of  his  talent;  you  may  understand  all 
the  motives  of  his  actions:  and  yet  you 


cannot  remotely  understand  how  he 
looks  to  his  wife,  if  his  wife  is  in  love 
with  him.  If  she  is  in  love  with  him 
she  sees  not  the  man,  but  a  kind  of  an¬ 
gel,  or  at  least  the  man  transfigured; 
and  if  he  is  in  love  with  her,  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  her  he  either  is  or  tries  to 
be  transfigured— It  may  be  for  better 
or  worse.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
is  Just  as  disloyal  to  print  a  man’s  love 
letters  as  it  would  be  to  paint  him 
drunk.  What  have  we  to  say  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  letters  to  Josephine?  Is  that 
the  real  Napoleon?  It  is  Napoleon 
with  his  faculties  suspended  by  an  in¬ 
toxication.  Or,  again,  the  letters  of 
Keats  to  Fanny  Brawme:  what  right 
had  the  world  ever  to  see  them?  It  is 
indecent  to  print  them,  just  as  it  would 
be  to  catch  a  man  in  his  cups  and  ex¬ 
hibit  him;  worse,  for  this  passion  was 
not  of  the  man’s  own  fault  or  seeking. 
An  artist  in  biography,  with  those  let¬ 
ters  before  him,  might  have  contrived 
to  indicate  how  the  keen  sensuous  de¬ 
light  in  beauty,  that  made  Keats  what 
he  was  as  a  poet,  made  also  the  sex 
passion  a  destroying  flame  in  his  nat¬ 
ure.  But  to  print  them  in  full  was  in¬ 
excusable,  and  the  woman  who  kept 
them  for  a  curiosity,  and  transmitted 
them  to  others,  showed  sufficiently  by 
that  act  how  strangely  this  passion  for 
beauty  could  hide  from  a  poet  the 
coarsest  kind  of  ugliness.  Yet,  without 
printing  love  letters  and  so  appealing 
to  the  ceaseless  curiosity  of  the  sex  In¬ 
stinct,  how  is  the  biographer  of  an  ar¬ 
tist  to  make  his  book  exciting?  The 
activity  of  the  brain,  the  mind’s  advent¬ 
ures,  he  cannot  record;  and  the  life 
may  very  well  have  been  a  happy 
though  an  uneventful  one.  Lord  Ten¬ 
nyson,  having  this  p~oblem  to  face  in 
writing  the  life  of  his  father,  set  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example.  It  is  true  the  Interest 
in  Tennyson  was  so  great  that  the  book 
did  not  weary  its  readers;  but  when 
one  thought  it  over  there  was  no  story 
told— no  incisive  portraiture  of  the 
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man.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  some  one 
wlil  write  a  “real  Lord  Tennyson,” 
and,  underlining  all  bis  eccentricities 
and  lesser  peculiarities,  say  that  these 
were  the  man;  but  at  least  no  one  will 
be  able  to  toss  his  heart  into  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  The  book  stands  there  to 
commemorate  the  externals  of  a  state¬ 
ly  and  distinguished  existence;  but  the 
life  of  the  artist  is  only  written  in  his 
works.  The  greatest  biographies,  such 
as  Boswell’s  and  Lockhart’s,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  discreet  as  it  is.  Suppose 
Boswell  could  have  printed  Johnson’s 
letters  to  his  wife,  should  we  have 
known  Johnson  better?  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  Boswell’s  discretion  was 
spared  the  strain  of  withholding  them 
from  print,  the  more  so  because  the 
mere  fact  of  their  absence  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  completest  picture 
of  a  personality  may  be  given  without 
lifting  the  veil  that  covers  his  secret 
tenderness. 

Not  that  we  could  wish  to  cut  off  a 
biographer  from  what  is  often  his  best 
resource — a  man’s  or  woman’s  intimate 
correspondence.  Just  the  charm  of 
Swift’s  journal  to  Stella  is,  that  it  was 
written  for  her  only,  and  not  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Yet,  there  was  a  third  per¬ 
son  involved  there;  Mrs.  Dingley  either 
saw  or  was  presumed  to  see  the  letters. 
That,  perhaps,  is  why  one  reads  the 
thing  without  the  least  sense  of  indis¬ 
cretion,  and  gladly  recognizes  in  the 
journal  Swift’s  completest  revelation 
of  himself  and  his  best  justification. 
The  same  holds  true  of  Thackeray’s 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  which  are 
plainly  the  utterance  of  a  man  writing 
to  the  human  being  who  was  most  to 
him  in  the  world — whom  he  loved  as  a 
man  can  only  love  a  woman— but 
which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  no  touch  of  passion.  A  hus¬ 
band’s  letters  to  his  wife,  in  all  their 
intimacy  and  tenderness,  may  often  be 
rightly  used  by  a  biographer,  but  love 
letters,  as  a  general  rule,  have  no  busi¬ 


ness  with  print.  "God  be  thanked,”^ 
wrote  Browning- 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures 

Boasts  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the 
world  with. 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves 
her. 

The  business  of  a  biographer  is  to  set 
before  the  world  the  outer  soul  side; 
with  the  other  the  world  has  no  con¬ 
cern. 

Yet,  if  ever  we  could  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  it  would  be  for  the 
love  letters  that  passed  between 
Browning  and  bis  wife.  In  many  lives 
love  plays  a  strong  part,  yet  a  subal¬ 
tern  one.  Johnson’s  love  for  his  Tetty 
was  strong  enough,  so  was  Napoleon’s 
for  Josephine;  but  the  real  gist  and 
tenor  of  the  life  lay  elsewhere.  You 
could  leave  these  things  out  and  still 
have  the  man.  But  with  the  Brown¬ 
ings  it  was  otherwise.  A  person  who 
should  sit  down  to  write  the  biography 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browming  would  have 
in  effect  nothing  to  record  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  they  wrote  certain 
IKiems,  which  the  Avorld  can  read  and 
judge  of,  except  just  this,  'fhey  acted 
one  part  which  deserves  to  be  memor¬ 
able  in  the  world’s  history;  they  were 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  most  w'on- 
derful  love  story,  if  you  consider  it 
rightly,  that  the  world  knows  of. 
Here  were  two  people,  who,  all  their 
lives  through  in  their  poetry,  had  been 
saying  that  the  one  thing  in  life  which 
mattered,  the  one  thing  worth  having, 
the  one  thing  truly  significant,  was  the 
love  between  man  and  woman  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  sex  instinct, 
but  translates  the  most  plainly  animat 
fact  in  our  lives  into  the  most  plainly 
spiritual.  And,  having  said  this  in 
their  verse,  it  was  given  them,  after 
long  delay,  to  prove  it  in  their  lives.  If 
Browning  had  married  just  the  ob¬ 
vious  pretty,  charming  woman  wbeu 
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he  was  young  and  she  was  young, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  re¬ 
markable  in  the  fact,  even  though  he 
had  eared  for  her  as  man  never  had 
cared  for  woman.  But  here  you  had, 
what  Elizabeth  Barrett  called  it,  a  mir¬ 
acle.  Here  you  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  man  verging  on  middle  age,  who  had 
glorified  love  in  many  poems,  but  who 
nevertheless,  by  his  own  avowal,  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  with  the  plain¬ 
est  sincerity  in  these  letters,  had  never 
known  by  experience  what  this  glori¬ 
fied  passion  meant;  who  had  deliber¬ 
ately  ceased  to  expect  it;  who  had  set¬ 
tled  his  mind  into  the  full  anticipation 
of  living  his  life  to  himself;  had  so  far 
given  up  thoughts  of  marriage  as  not 
to  have  cared  to  provide  money;  had, 
in  short,  decided  that  either  his  nature 
was  one  that  could  not  respond  to  love, 
or  would  never  find  its  counterpart. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  woman, 
not  only  past  youth,  but  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  past  health  and  the  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery— “a  blind  poet,”  she  calls  herself  in 
one  of  the  early  letters.  “I  have  lived 
all  my  chief  joys,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
all  emotions  that  go  warmly  by  that 
name,  and  relate  to  myself  personally, 
in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  alone.”  It  was 
a  life  in  darkness.  ‘‘My  face  was  so 
close  against  the  tombstones  that  there 
seemed  no  room  even  for  the  tears.” 
Between  these  people  there  began  a 
correspondence  in  January,  1845.  She 
had  expressed  In  one  of  her  poems  ad¬ 
miration  of  his;  he  wrote  to  her  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  hers;  and  an  interchange 
of  letters  continued  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  fortnight  till  May  20th,  when 
he  went  to  see  her  for  the  first  time. 
Two  days  later  he  wrote  and  told  her 
that  he  loved  her.  What  precisely  he 
said  we  do  not  know,  for  she  sent  back 
the  letter  and  he  destroyed  it.  He  had 
seen  a  shy,  nervous,  broken-down 
woman,  older  than  himself,  and  to  all 
appearances  condemned  to  a  sofa  for 
the  rest  of  her  existence,  and  he  had 


offered  her  his  life.  Tlie  case  was  not 
new  to  her;  other  men,  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  poetess,  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  come  and  see  her,  had  asked 
leave  to  pay  their  addresses.  She  tells 
him  this  incidentally  in  one  of  the  later 
letters;  and  she  was  angry  with  her¬ 
self  because  she  could  not  put  away  his 
words  easily,  as  she  had  done  theirs. 
Love  was  a  thing  she  had  dreamed  of 
all  her  life,  but  a  dream  that  never 
hoped  for  its  reality.  ‘‘I  never  thought 
that  a  man  whom  I  could  love  would 
stoop  to  love  me.”  The  story  whicli 
the  letters  tell  Is  how  the  friendship, 
allowed  to  continue  as  friendship,  be¬ 
came,  on  bis  side,  gradually  a  repeated 
avowal  of  love;  how  she  at  first  put  the 
question  aside  on  the  ground  that  slu* 
could  not  accept  such  a  sacrifice  as 
would  be  involved  in  tying  him  to  her; 
bow  gradually  he  gained  her  admission 
that  this  consideration  alone  weighed 
with  her,  and  gradually  convinced  her 
that  she  meant  to  him  the  one  thing 
desirable  in  the  world;  how  under  this 
new  influence  health  came  back  to  her 
as  If  by  magic;  how  he  waited  with  in¬ 
finite  patience,  never  urging  her,  toler¬ 
ant  even  of  her  father’s  insane  caprice 
which  regarded  any  desire  for  mar¬ 
riage  in  any  of  bis  children  as  the 
height  of  filial  disobedience;  and  how. 
finally,  this  ended  with  their  secret 
marriage.  The  rest  of  her  story  is  told 
in  the  volumes  of  her  letters;  how  this 
invalid,  who  needed  to  be  carried  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  shrank  even  from 
seeing  ordinary  visitors,  was  taken  out 
of  her  prison,  and  became  a  woman 
capable  even  of  facing  considerable  fa¬ 
tigue  and  long  journeys,  living  a  vivid 
and  high-spirited  existence,  and,  after 
years,  at  last  even  a  mother.  The  story 
of  the  courtship  which  led  to  this  truly 
‘‘amazing  marriage”  is  at  least  one 
about  which  we  cannot  possibly  know 
too  much.  And  it  may  be  urged  that 
though  the  publication  of  such  letters 
goes  far  to  establish  a  really  regretta- 
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ble  precedent,  yet  with  the  squalid 
story  of  Byron’s  love  affairs  paraded 
in  half  a  dozen  volumes,  with  Shelley's 
scarcely  less  unhappy  marriage-vent¬ 
ures  become  public  property  and 
elaborately  discussed,  with  George 
Sand  and  De  Musset  each  describing 
in  rival  novels  the  other’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  their  liaison,  it  is  all  but  imi)er- 
ative  for  the  credit  of  humanity  that 
this  story  should  be  told  in  the  fullest 
Avay. 

Upon  the  principle  involved,  the 
Brownings  themselves  are  eloquent 
witnesses.  In  so  far  as  concerns  the 
artist’s  reticence,  no  man  expressed 
stronger  view’s  than  Browning.  Clear¬ 
ly,  he  held,  there  were  things  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  no  right  to;  a  man  must  keep 
back  something.  In  the  very  odd  poet¬ 
ical  criticism  which  makes  the  epilogue 
to  his  “Pacchiarotto”  volume  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  public  as  expostulating  w’ith 
him  for  the  roughness  of  his  vintage. 
Why  does  he  not  borrow  for  it  a  bou¬ 
quet  and  softness  from  the  cow’sllps 
that  grow  abundant  at  his  feet?  Why 
not  love  verses,  love  fancies.  Instead  of 
crabbed  thoughts?  “Friends,”  he  an- 
sw'ers,  “beyond  dispute:” 

I,  too.  have  the  cowslips,  dewy  and 
dear; 

Punctual  as  Springtide  forth  peep 
they: 

I  leave  them  to  make  my  meadow  gay. 

And  so,  “of  cowslips  friends  get  none.” 
One  has  only  to  look  at  these  letters  to 
see  just  what  he  means  by  the  cow’¬ 
sllps  that  he  keeps  for  himself,  though. 
Indeed,  they  flourish  chiefly  in  her  let¬ 
ters.  not  in  his.  His  curious  mode  of 
expression  lends  Itself  aw’kwardly  to 
playfulness  or  tenderness;  w’lth  her 
they  spring  naturally.  But  that  Is  be¬ 
side  the  point.  W’hat  he  meant  was 
that  this  playfulness,  this  tenderness 
belonged  to  the  side  of  him  which  the 
public  had  no  right  to  see.  If  they  did 
not  like  his  wine  they  might  go  else¬ 


where,  but  they  should  not  have  his 
cowslips.  And  in  another  odd  poem— 
“House”— he  puts  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  metaphor: 

Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence. 
And  whoso  desires  to  penetrate 
Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit-sense— 
No  optics  like  yours  at  any  rate! 

Hoity  toity!  A  street  to  explore. 

You  have  the  exception.  "With  this 
same  key 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart"  once 
more— 

Did  Shakespeare?  If  so,  the  less 
Shakespeare  he! 

The  case  for  the  artist’s  duty  of  reti¬ 
cence  cannot  be  put  more  strongly, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  made  a  tri¬ 
fle  more  explicit.  And  yet,  consider 
Browning’s  own  record  in  this  matter 
of  reticence.  It  w’as  he  w’ho  w’rote  and 
published  the  epilogue  to  “Men  and 
W’omen”— “One  Word  More”— surely 
one  of  the  most  intimate  poems  ever 
written,  yet  no  one  blames  him  for  neg¬ 
lecting  his  principle.  What  Is  more, 
in  that  very  poem  he  tells  the  w’orld 
plainly  that  he  shares  the  w’orld’s  de¬ 
sire  to  see  w’hat  is  most  intimate— the 
work  that  is  either  made  or  written 
“once  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only.” 
Rafael  had  his  w’ine  that  he  offered  to 
the  w’orld,  but  he.  too,  had  his  cow¬ 
slips: 

Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets. 
Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  vol¬ 
ume 

Dinted  with  a  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas. 


You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  vol¬ 
ume 

(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  It), 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom  beats  of  Ra¬ 
fael, 

Would  w’e  not?— than  wonder  at  Ma¬ 
donnas. 

And  so  also  concerning  Dante’s  angel 
that  he  drew  for  Beatrice — 
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You  and  1  would  rather  see  that  angel, 
Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 
"Would  we  not — than  read  a  fresh  In¬ 
ferno. 

What  is  more.  Browning  actually 
recognized  in  the  most  personal  way 
not  only  the  world’s  desire,  but  the 
world’s  right  to  see  such  things.  The 
“Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”  can 
hardly  be  said  to  disguise  under  that 
title  an  account  of  how  love  came  into 
the  life  of  the  woman  who  wrote  them 
—the  life  which,  she  says  in  one  of 
these  letters,  perhaps  God  made  deso¬ 
late  and  devastated  that  it  might  be  a 
fallow  field  before  love’s  coming.  W’e 
are  told  how  she  slipped  the  bundle  of 
papers  into  her  husband’s  pocket  and 
ran  out  of  the  room;  and  how,  having 
read  them,  he  soon  decided  that  these 
were  things  he  had  no  right  to  keep  to 
himself.  So  they  were  published, 
though  in  the  frankness  of  their  avow¬ 
al  they  speak  of  caresses  which  in 
these  letters  she  scarcely  names. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  these  things— 
Rafael’s  sonnets,  Dante’s  picture,  and 
the  “Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”— 
were,  however  intimate,  nevertheless 
thrown  into  the  works  of  art,  and  there¬ 
fore  stood  on  a  different  footing  from 
letters,  which  must  be  if  they  are  of 
any  -worth  as  letters,  avowedly  written 
by  a  definite  person  to  another  definite 
person.  And  one  finds  the  two  lovers 
actually  discussing  this  point.  She  for¬ 
wards  to  him  a  letter  of  Miss  Martin- 
eau  describing  Wordsworth;  he  com¬ 
ments  upon  it  and  on  the  fact  that 
Miss  Martineau  had  once  recalled  all 
her  letters  from  her  correspondents  and 
burnt  the  whole: 

Here  is  the  letter  again,  dearest— I 
suppose  it  gives  me  the  same  pleasure 
in  reading  as  you,  and  Mr.  K.  as  me, 
and  anybody  else  as  him;  if  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  was  claimed  again 
and  burnt,  on  some  principle  or  other, 
some  years  ago,  be  at  all  of  the  nature 
of  this  sample,  the  measure  seems  ques¬ 


tionable.  Burn  anybody’s  real  letters,, 
well  and  good  ;  they  move  and  live— 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  expres¬ 
sions  even — in  a  self-imposed  circle  lim¬ 
iting  the  experience  of  two  persons 
only— fftere  is  the  standard,  and  to  that 
the  appeal— how  should  a  third  person 
know?  His  presence  breaks  the  line, 
so  to  speak,  and  lets  in  a  whole  tract 
of  country  on  the  originally  enclosed 
spot.  ...  So  that  the  significance  is 
lost  at  once,  and  the  whole  value  of 
such  letters— the  cypher  changed,  the 
vowel  points  removed;  but  how  can 
that  affect  clever  writing  like  this? 
What  do  you,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
see  in  it  more  than  the  world  that 
wants  to  see  It  and  sha’n’t  have  It? 

To  all  of  this  she  replies,  comment¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  on  Miss  Martineau’s 
unreason,  but  differing  from  him  ab¬ 
solutely  as  to  the  burning  of  “real  let¬ 
ters.” 

She  does  not  object  (as  I  have  read 
under  her  hand)  to  her  letters  being 
shown  about  in  MS.,  notwithstanding 
the  anathema  against  printers  of  the 
same  (which  completes  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  unreason  I  think),  and 
people  are  more  anxious  to  see  them 
from  their  presumed  nearness  to  anni¬ 
hilation.  I,  for  my  part,  value  letters 
(to  talk  literature)  as  the  most  vital 
part  of  biography,  and  for  any  ration¬ 
al  human  being  to  put  his  foot  on  the 
traditions  of  his  kind  in  this  particular 
class  does  seem  to  me  as  wonderful  as 
possible.  Who  would  put  away  one  of 
those  multitudinous  volumes,  even, 
which  stereotype  Voltaire’s  wrinkles  of 
wit — even  Voltaire?  I  can  read  book 
after  book  of  such  reading— or  could. 
And  if  her  principle  were  carried  out 
there  would  be  an  end.  Death  would 
be  deader  from  henceforth.  Also,  It  is 
a  wrong,  selfish  principle,  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  her  -whole  life  and  profession, 
because  we  should  all  be  ready  to  say 
that  if  the  secrets  of  our  dally  lives 
and  inner  souls  may  instruct  other 
surviving  souls,  let  them  be  open  to 
man  hereafter,  even  as  they  are  to  God 
now.  Dust  to  dust  and  soul  secrets  to 
humanity— there  are  natural  heirs  to 
all  these  things.  Not  that  I  do  not  in¬ 
timately  understand  the  shrinking  back 
from  the  idea  of  publicity  on  any 
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terms— not  that  I  would  not  destroy  pa¬ 
pers  of  mine  which  were  sacred  to  me 
for  personal  reasons— but  then  I  never 
would  call  this  natural  weakness,  vir¬ 
tue;  nor  would  I,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
public,  announce  It,  and  attempt  to 
justify  It  as  an  example  to  other  minds 
and  acts,  I  hope. 

One  may  fairly  see  in  that  passage  a 
clue  to  the  history  of  these  letters. 
Browning  destroyed  before  his  death 
all  other  letters  of  every  kind.  While 
he  lived  he  refused  with  vehemence  to 
furnish  any  documents  for  a  biograph¬ 
ical  study  of  Mrs.  Browning  which 
was  in  progress.  But  these  letters 
were  kept  by  him,  numbered  and  or- 
I  dered,  in  an  inlaid  box  which  they  ex¬ 
actly  fitted;  they  were  spared  from  the 
general  destruction;  and,  in  short,  the 
i  decision  as  to  what  should  become 
of  them  was  tacitly  left  to  his  son. 
From  the  views  expressed  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  quoted,  one  may  fairly  infer 
that  Mrs.  Browning  would  have ’con¬ 
sented  that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
world;  and  Browning,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  would  never  have  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  her  authority.  Her  son  says,  in 
his  preface,  that  the  choice  seemed  to 
lie  between  burning  them  and  publish¬ 
ing  them;  and  If  they  were  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  any  time  we  can  see  no  reason 
against  the  present.  We  cannot  regret 
Mr.  Browning’s  decision.  Had  he 
chosen  otherwise: 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy 
■  note. 

Had  thus  been  lost  forever  from  the 
earth. 

And,  indeed,  the  choice  that  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  had  to  make  was  more  difficult 
than  Sir  Bedlvere’s. 

.At  all  events,  there  the  letters  are, 
and,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Bus¬ 
kin,  they  make  a  “record  of  various 
i  nobleness  and  tenderness’’  not  to  be 
•i  surpassed.  Certain  things  one  de- 
,jl  piores— for  Instance,  the  recurrence  of 
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Miss  Barrett’s  rather  undignified  pet 
name.  Elizabeths  seem  fated  to  mis¬ 
adventure  in  this  kind,  and  at  least 
she  is  not  so  unhappy  as  the  other  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Miss  Siddal,  Rossetti’s  model 
and  wife,  whom  Buskin  called  Ida,  and 
Rossetti  addressed  as  “Guggums’’— one 
of  the  revelations  which  recent  biog¬ 
raphy  might  well  have  spared  us.  It  is 
difficult,  too,  if  not  Impossible,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  a  besetting  sense  of  eaves¬ 
dropping.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  impious  in  retrenching  and 
editing;  the  record  would  have  been 
perfect  without  publishing  the  letters 
in  purls  naturalibua;  and,  to  speak 
frankly,  we  think  that  discretion  de¬ 
manded  the  suppression  of  passages 
which  are  simply  endearments.  The 
beauty  of  the  record  would  not  have 
been  lessened,  and  the  reader  would 
have  been  spared  the  sense  of  assisting 
at  an  indiscretion.  As  the  famous  pair 
stand,  like  Alcmus  and  Sappho  in  the 
ode  of  Horace,  one  seems  to  see  tlie  il¬ 
lustrious  dead  flocking  about  them  to 
hear  their  story,  and 

Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 

Mlrantur  umbrae  dlcere. 

Many  things  they  say  which  (as  Hor¬ 
ace  meant  the  words)  are  meet  to  be 
listened  to  in  reverent  silence;  but  one 
must  think  also  that  the  august  shades 
are  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  them 
utter  in  public  many  things  which  are 
In  a  very  different  meaning  sacro  digna 
silentio. 

Having  made  our  protest  we  go  on  to 
profit  by  the  revelation  of  two  natures 
certainly  not  less  lovable  than  they 
were  gifted.  Letter-writing  was  not 
one  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  Brown¬ 
ing;  he  embarrasses  himself  in  long, 
contorted  sentences;  the  humor,  spon¬ 
taneous  enough,  is  never  easy,  and 
throughout  one  misses  the  sound  of  the 
voice.  But  if  one  does  not  hear  the 
voice,  there  is  the  man  plain  enough. 
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Take  him  as  a  poet:  you  see  the  man 
perfectly  clear  as  to  his  own  vocation, 
resolute  to  say  what  is  in  him,  and  san¬ 
guine  for  the  future,  perfectly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  distinction  between  his  own 
work  and  that  of  his  lesser  contempor¬ 
aries,  not  in  the  least  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Mitford  arrives  at  the  re¬ 
markable  conclusion  that  Hood  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age,  yet  perfectly 
modest.  Bad  criticism  does  not  fret 
him,  and  for  the  good  he  is  honestly 
grateful,  making  no  pretence  of  sub¬ 
lime  indifference  to  praise.  One  of  the 
very  earliest  of  these  letters  is  a  reply 
to  her  inquiry  as  to  his  “sensitiveness 
to  criticism,”  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted  for  a  very  characteristic  speci¬ 
men  of  his  wholly  deplorable  style  and 
wholly  admirable  temper.  He  begins 
by  saying: 

I  write  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  me,  and  with  the 
belief  that  after  every  drawback  and 
shortcoming  I  do  my  best,  all  things 
considered— that  is  for  me;  and,  so  be¬ 
ing,  the  not  being  listened  to  by  one 
human  creature  would,  I  hope,  in  no 
wise  affect  me. 

Then,  after  a  page  of  singularly  ob¬ 
scure  and  whimsical  metaphor  about 
growing  cabbages,  he  goes  on: 

But  it  does  so  happen  that  I  have  met 
with  much  more  than  I  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  matter  of  kindly  and 
prompt  recognition.  I  never  wanted  a 
real  set  of  good  hearty  pralsers— and 
no  bad  reviewers— I  am  quite  content 
with  my  share.  No — what  I  laughed  at 
In  my  youth,  and  since,  is  a  sad  trick 
the  real  admirers  have  of  admiring  at 
the  wrong  place — enough  to  make  an 
apostle  swear.  That  does  make  me 
savage— aercr  the  other  kind  of  people; 
why,  think  now  —  take  your  own 
“Drama  of  Exile,”  and  let  me  send  it 
to  the  first  twenty  men  and  women 
that  shall  knock  at  your  door  to-day 
and  after— of  whom  the  first  five  are 
the  postman,  the  seller  of  cheap  seal¬ 
ing  wax,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Jun.,  the  butch¬ 
er  for  orders,  and  the  tax-gatherer — 
will  you  let  me,  by  Cornelius  Agrlppa’s 


assistance,  force  these  five  and  these' 
fellows  to  read  and  report  on  this 
“Drama”— and  when  I  have  put  these 
faithful  reports  into  fair  English,  do  you 
believe  they  would  be  better  than,  if 
as  good  as,  the  general  run  of  periodi¬ 
cal  criticisms?  Not  they,  I  will  vent¬ 
ure  to  afilrm.  But  then,  once  again, 

I  get  these  people  together  and 
give  them  your  book,  and  persuade 
them,  moreover,  that  by  praising 
it  the  postman  will  be  helping  its  auth¬ 
or  to  divide  Long  Acre  Into  two  beats, 
one  of  which  she  will  take  with  half 
the  salary  and  all  the  red  collar,— that 
a  sealing-wax  vendor  will  see  red  wa¬ 
fers  brought  into  vogue,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest— and  won’t  you  just  wish  for 
your  “Spectators”  and  “Observers,” 
and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Hebdomadal 
“Mercuries”  back  again!  You  see  the 
inference?  I  do  sincerely  esteem  it  a 
perfectly  providential  and  miraculous 
thing  that  they  are  so  well  behaved  in 
ordinary,  these  critics;  and  for  Keats 
and  Tennyson  to  “go  softly  all  their 
days”  for  a  gruff  word  or  two  is  quite 
inexplicable  to  me,  and  always  has 
been.  Tennyson  reads  the  Quarterly 
and  does  as  they  bid  him,  with  the 
most  solemn  face  in  the  world— out 
goes  this,  in  goes  that,  all  is  changed 
and  ranged.  Oh  me! 

This,  be  It  remembered,  was  in  1845, 
■when  praise  was  in  no  way  plenty. 
And  of  envy  or  of  any  kind  of  unchari¬ 
tableness  there  is  not  a  trace  from  end 
to  end  of  these  long  volumes.  More¬ 
over,  you  find  this  sedulous  artist,  who 
had  so  shaped  his  life  as  to  avoid  the 
least  need  of  compromising  his  art, 
now  ready  to  alter  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  existence,  and  take  any  means 
that  may  offer  of  a  livelihood— to  seek 
some  employ  under  Government  from 
his  friends,  to  return  to  writing  for  the 
stage,  even  to  attempt  the  novel— Di 
meUora  pii«— in  order  to  get  married. 
The  position  In  which  he  was  placed 
was  almost  Incredible.  Mr.  Barrett  had, 
by  some  twist  of  mind,  which  it  is 
charitable  to  call  Insane,  decided  that 
any  thought  of  marriage  in  any  of  ids 
children  was  black  disloyalty  to  hlm- 

*  Qu.  "their.” 
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self.  This  daughter,  the  poetess,  had 
lavished  on  him  an  almost  fantastic 
tenderness;  imaginative,  high-strung, 
aud  made  hysterical  by  her  long  seclu¬ 
sion,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
face  the  Idea  of  awakening  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  she  had  created  a  vision¬ 
ary  conception  of  his  love  for  herself. 
About  the  same  time  as  she  learnt  for 
the  first  time  what  a  different  kind  of 
love  might  mean,  her  delusion  was 
roughly  shattered.  In  the  autumn  of 
1845  the  doctors  declared  that  it  was 
imiMjrative  for  her  to  pass  the  winter 
abroad,  and  she  consulted  with  Brown¬ 
ing  as  to  places  of  sojourn.  But  her 
father  not  only  refused  to  hear  of  the 
project,  but  visited  her  with  his  heavi¬ 
est  displeasure  for  having  been  so  re¬ 
bellious  as  to  entertain  it.  She  re¬ 
mained,  therefore,  in  Loudon  at  the 
risk  of  her  life.  Browning  thought  of 
this  what  any  sane  man  would  think, 
and,  as  was  natural,  it  appealed  to 
more  than  his  mere  reason.  He  told 
i  her  plainly  what  he  thought  of  it— that 
it  was  tyranny;  but  he  respected  her 
respect  for  her  father.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  man  might  be  other 
than  his  acts  spoke  him,  and  he  was 
passionate  in  apologies  for  having  per- 
'  turbed  her  by  speaking  his  mind. 

But,  practically  he  did  a  great  deal 
I  more  than  acquiesce  in  the  undignified 
concealment  which  her  regard  for  a 
third  person’s  caprice  Imposed  upon 
him.  He  said,  in  effect.  This  is  intol- 
I  erable,  but  It  shall  be  borne.  Sooner 
than  cause  her  a  trouble  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  tran¬ 
sient,  be  abjured  bis  right  to  act  on  his 
own  reason  and  conscience  in  persuad¬ 
ing  her  to  act  for  her  own  good.  He 
P  was  content  to  accept  the  position  of 
j  coming  to  see  her  once  or  twice  a  week 
K  as  a  mere  visitor,  with  the  further  ag- 
■  gravation  that  his  visits  had  to  be  ar- 
■  ranged  or  postponed  so  as  to  avoid  any 
i  encounter  with  other  visitors,  and  for 
other  intercourse  he  relied  upon  let¬ 


ters;  and  the  only  practical  limit  set  to 
the  duration  of  this  arrangement  was 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  it  with¬ 
out  arousing  Mr.  Barrett’s  suspicions. 
It  was  nobly  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  never  accounted  it  a  mark  of 
regard  to  say,  “I  cannot  live  without 
you;”  to  bid  her  throw  herself  upon 
love  for  his  sake  and  hers;  nor,  in 
short,  to  use  any  of  the  other  common¬ 
places  which  mask  the  ordinary  desire 
for  the  particular  gratification  on  which 
a  man  has  set  his  heart.  He  simply 
made  over  to  her  the  whole  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  all  the  faculties  of  his  being, 
to  be  used,  not  according  to  his  ideas 
of  right  or  wrong,  wisdom  or  unwis¬ 
dom,  but  just  at  her  pleasure,  asking 
no  better  than  to  devote  himself.  It 
was  a  Quixotism,  no  doubt;  every  age 
has  its  Don  Quixotes,  and  there  are  no 
characters  it  can  less  dispense  with. 
It  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
this  love  was  the  main  business  of  bis 
life.  He  kept  her  letters  with  the  same 
method  and  order  as  other  men  keep 
their  accounts;  be  counted  the  minutes 
he  spent  with  her. 

“Shall  I  tell  you?”  he  writes,  some 
six  months  after  their  first  meeting,  “I 
never  in  my  life  kept  a  journal,  or  reg¬ 
ister  of  sights  or  fancies  or  feelings. 
In  my  last  travel  I  put  down  on  a  slip 
of  paper  a  few  dates  that  I  might  re¬ 
member  in  England;  on  such  a  day  I 
was  on  Vesuvius,  In  Pompeii,  at  Shel¬ 
ley’s  grave;  all  that  should  be  kept  in 
memory  is  with  me  best  left  to  the 
brain’s  own  process.  But  I  have,  from 
the  first,  recorded  the  date  and  the  du¬ 
ration  of  every  visit  to  you;  the  number 
of  minutes  you  have  given  me  .  .  . 
and  I  put  them  together  till  they  make 
.  .  .  nearly  two  days  now;  four-and- 
twenty-hour-long  days  that  I  have  been 
by  you,  and  I  enter  the  room  determin¬ 
ing  to  get  up  and  go  sooner.  And  I  go 
away  in  the  light  street  repenting  that 
I  went  away  so  soon  by  I  don’t  know 
how  many  minutes.” 

The  envelope  of  her  letter  fixing  a 
day  for  his  first  coming  is  endorsed 
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simply,  “Tuesday,  May  20,  1845,  3-4^4 
p.  m.,”  and  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  record  is  a  letter  endorsed,  “Satur¬ 
day,  September  12,1846,  14II-II54  “• 

(91).”  The  letter  on  which  it  is  written 
is  a  hurried  line,  dated  the  previous 
Thursday,  bidding  him  come  on  the 
Friday  to  arrange  finally  for  the  secret 
marriage,  a  step  to  which  they  had 
been  forced  by  Mr.  Barrett’s  sudden 
determination  to  remove  his  household 
for  a  time  into  the  country.  The  en¬ 
dorsement  is  a  record  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  figure  91  shows  that  it  was  the 
ninety-first  of  their  meetings,  which 
were  always  thus  registered  by  him  on 
the  letters.  There  is  something  curious¬ 
ly  eloquent  in  this  bald,  business-like 
arithmetic,  which  contrasts  so  oddly 
with  the  pathetic  incompetence  he  dis¬ 
played  when  it  came  to  looking  out 
trains  for  their  secret  departure  a  week 
later. 

In  short,  this  rather  plain,  thin,  fad¬ 
ed,  hysterical  woman  was  loved  for 
herself  as  perhaps  none  of  all  the 
world’s  famous  beauties  has  ever  been. 
There  never  were  any  more  letters  to 
be  printed  after  the  last  that  is  in  this 
book,  for  in  the  ten  years  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  the  Brownings  were  never  a 
day  apart.  And  the  woman  who  in¬ 
spired  this  noble  devotion  was  worthy 
to  inspire  it,  as  we  find  her  in  these 
letters— a  poet  in  every  fibre  of  her,  but 
adorably  feminine,  weak  with  more 
than  a  woman’s  weakness  and  strong 
with  more  than  a  woman’s  strength. 
It  is,  naturally,  the  artist  that  one  sees 
first,  writing  to  the  artist,  on  subjects 
of  their  common  art;  the  woman  is  on¬ 
ly  to  be  divined.  Yet,  as  one  reads  on, 
and  sees  the  woman  more  and  more, 
one  never  loses  sight  of  the  poetess. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  really  wonder¬ 
ful  passage  explaining  her  alarms  In 
thunder,  and  dating  them  back  to  her 
childhood  among  the  Malvern  Hills: 

We  lived  four  miles  from  their  roots. 


through  all  my  childhood  and  early 
youth,  in  a  Turkish  house  my  father 
built  himself,  crowded  with  minar*  ts 
and  domes,  and  crowned  with  metal 
spires  and  crescents,  to  the  provoca¬ 
tion  (as  people  used  to  observe)  of 
every  lightning  of  heaven.  Once  a 
storm  of  storms  happened,  and  we  all 
thought  the  house  was  struck,  and  a 
tree  was  so  really,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  windows,  while  I  looked 
out— the  bark  rent  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  .  .  .  tom  into  long  ribbons  by 
the  dreadful  fiery  hands,  and  dashed 
out  into  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  other 
trees,  or  left  twisted  in  their  branches, 
torn  Into  shreds  in  a  moment,  as  a 
fiower  might  be  by  a  child.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  tree  after  it  has  been  struck 
by  lightning?  The  whole  trank  of  that 
tree  was  bare  and  peeled,  and  up  that 
new  whiteness  of  it  ran  the  finger 
mark  of  the  lightning  in  a  bright  beau¬ 
tiful  rose-color  (none  of  your  roses 
brighter  or  more  beautiful),  the  fever 
sign  of  the  certain  death,  though  the 
branches  themselves  were  for  the  most 
part  untouched,  and  spread  from  the 
peeled  trunk  in  full  summer  foliage, 
and  the  birds  singing  in  them;  three 
hours  afterwards,  and  in  that  same 
storm,  two  young  women,  belonging  to 
a  festive  party,  were  killed  on  the  Mal¬ 
vern  Hills,  each  sealed  to  death  in  a 
moment  with  a  sign  on  the  chest, 
which  a  common  seal  would  cover, 
only  the  sign  on  them  was  not  rose-col¬ 
ored,  as  on  our  tree,  but  black  as 
charred  wood. 

And  she  has  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way  of  saying  the  finest  things. 

All  the  great  work  done  in  the  world 
is  done  just  by  the  people  who  know 
how  to  trifle.  Do  you  not  think  so? 
When  a  man  makes  a  principle  of 
“never  losing  a  moment,”  he  is  a  lost 
man.  Great  men  are  eager  to  find  an 
hour  and  never  to  avoid  losing  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Here,  too,  is  a  delightful  sketch  of 
her  childhood,  beginning  with  the  days 
when  she  used  to  “make  rhymes 
over  her  bread  and  milk,”  and  write 
“of  Virtue  with  a  large  ‘V,*  and  ‘Oh 
Muse’  with  a  harp,  and  things  of  that 
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sort.”  A  little  later  came  a  French 
rbymed  tragedy  on  Romulus,  and  then 
theology  had  its  turn.  Is  not  this  odd¬ 
ly  like  the  beginning  of  Miss  Schrein¬ 
er’s  “Story  of  an  African  Farm?” 

As  to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  them  all  quite  seriously,  and 
reconciled  them  to  Christianity,  which 
I  lielieved  in,  too,  after  a  fashion,  as 
some  great  philosophers  have  done, 
and  went  out  one  day  with  my  pinafore 
full  of  little  sticks  (and  a  match  from 
the  housemaid’s  cupboard)  to  sacrifice 
to  the  blue-eyed  Minerva,  who  was  my 
favorite  goddess  on  the  whole  because 
she  cared  for  Athens.  As  soon  as  I  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  about  my  goddesses,  I  fell 
into  a  vague  sort  of  general  scepti¬ 
cism  .  .  .  and  though  I  went  on  say¬ 
ing  the  “Lord’s  Prayer”  at  nights  and 
mornings,  and  the  “Bless  all  my  kind 
friends”  afterwards,  by  the  childish 
custom  .  .  .  yet  I  ended  this  liturgy 
with  a  supplication  which  I  found  in 
“King’s  Memoirs,”  and  which  took  my 
fancy  and  met  my  general  views  exact¬ 
ly.  .  .  .  “O  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save 
my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.”  Perhaps  the 
theology  of  many  thoughtful  children 
is  scarcely  more  orthodox  than  this; 
but.  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  myself 
sometimes  how  I  came  to  escape,  on 
the  whole  as  well  as  I  have  done,  con¬ 
sidering  the  commonplaces  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  I  was  set,  with  strength 
and  opportunity  for  breaking  the 
bonds  all  round  into  liberty  and  license. 
Papa  used  to  say,  “Don’t  read  Gibbon’s 
history;  it’s  not  a  proper  book.  Don’t 
read  ‘Tom  Jones,’  and  none  of  the 
books  on  this  side,  mind!”  So  I  was 
very  obedient,  and  never  touched  the 
books  on  that  side,  and  only  read  in- 
8te.ad  Tom  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason,” 
Voltaire’s  “Philosophical  Dictionary,” 
and  Hume’s  “Essays,”  and  Werther, 
and  Rousseau,  and  MaryWollstonecraft 
.  .  .  books  of  which  I  was  never  sus¬ 
pected  of  looking  towards,  and  which 
w(‘re  not  “on  that  side,”  but  which  did 
as  well. 

She  had,  too,  as  so  many  women 
have,  that  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
does  not  bear  upon  conduct;  she  could 
be  relied  upon  never  to  see  the  droll 
side  of  a  thing  at  the  wrong  moment. 


either  for  herself  or  for  another.  Her 
humor  never  helped  her,  as  it  so  often 
does  with  men,  to  a  half-amused  con¬ 
templation  of  her  own  spiritual  suffer¬ 
ings,  nor  hindered  her,  as  it  so  often 
does  men,  in  a  high  aspiration.  It  was 
only  there  when  the  sun  shone;  then  it 
laughed  and  sparkled  like  a  stream  in 
sunshine.  Oddly  enough,  humor  is  far 
more  evident  in  her  letters  than  in  his; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  his  work  is  in¬ 
formed  with  humor,  while  in  hers  that 
element  is  lacking.  The  truth  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  correspondence 
she  has  the  easier  part  to  shine  in,  if 
you  look  at  it  merely  as  a  scene  in  a 
play.  She  can  be  and  is  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  free  in  her  utterance;  with 
him  one  is  always  conscious  of  a  little 
constraint.  Here  are  two  people  pro¬ 
fessing  for  each  other,  with  the  deepest 
sincerity  and  the  best  reason,  passion¬ 
ate  devotion,  gratitude  and  worship. 
The  man  must  inevitably  feel  that  so 
far  as  he  cares  for  the  world’s  opinion 
the  world  is  welcome  to  read  his  letters 
to  her;  they  are  what  he  says,  and 
what  he  will  stand  by  to  the  uttermost. 
He  is  paying  to  her  what  his  sex  has 
always  held  it  its  duty  and  honor  to 
■pay  to  hers;  and  for  once,  as  he  holds, 
the  debt  may  be  paid  in  its  fulness. 
And  she,  as  a  woman,  is  receiving  what 
all  the  traditions  of  her  sex  authorize 
her  to  aspire  to,  and  envy  her  for  at¬ 
taining.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  letters  to  him,  there  lurks  in 
his  mind  a  dim  sense  that  he  is  ridicu¬ 
lous;  that  any  man  who  saw  those  let¬ 
ters  would  see  at  once  the  Incongruity 
between  her  adoration  and  the  object 
she  adores;  and  the  sense  of  this  makes 
him  abashed  and  halting  in  his  speech. 
He  cannot  accept  what  comes  to  him 
without  a  protest,  mute  or  spoken;  and 
the  result  is  Just  this  stiffness  in  atti¬ 
tude.  He  is  a  little  awkward  in  the 
presence  of  her  protestations.  Just 
once  in  a  way  he  manages  to  become 
articulate;  yet,  as  in  the  following  let- 
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ter,  he  confounds  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  disavowals  both  before  and  after  he 
manages  to  say  straight  out  what  is  in 
his  heart. 

But  I  must  answer  you,  and  be  for¬ 
given,  too,  dearest.  I  was  (to  begin  at 
the  beginning)  surely  not  startled  .  .  . 
only  properly  aw’are  of  the  deep  bless¬ 
ing  I  have  been  enjoying  this  while, 
and  not  disposed  to  take  its  continu¬ 
ance  as  pure  matter  of  course,  and  so 
treat  with  indifference  the  first  shadow 
of  a  threatening  intimation  from  with¬ 
out,  the  first  hint  of  a  possible  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  the  quarter  to  which  so  many 
hopes  and  fears  of  mine  have  gone  of 
late.  In  this  case,  knowing  you,  I  was 
sure  that  if  any  imaginable  form  of 
displeasure  could  touch  you  without 
reaching  me,  I  should  not  hear  of  it 
too  soon;  so  I  spoke,  so  you  have  spok¬ 
en,  and  so  now  you  “get  excused?”  No; 
wondered  at  with  all  my  faculty  of 
wonder  for  the  strange  exalting  way 
you  will  persist  to  think  of  me;  now, 
once  for  all,  I  tcill  not  pass  for  what  I 
make  no  least  pretence  to.  I  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  grace  of  your  imaginary 
self-denial  and  fidelity  to  a  given  word, 
and  noble  constancy;  but  It  all  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  none  of  mine,  none  in  the 
least.  I  love  you  because  I  love  you; 
I  see  you  “once  a  week”  because  I  can¬ 
not  see  you  all  day  long;  I  think  of  you 
all  day  long  because  I  most  certainly 
think  of  you  once  an  hour  less,  if  I 
tried,  or  went  to  Pisa,  or  “abroad”  (in 
every  sense),  in  order  to  “be  happy” 
...  a  kind  of  adventure  which  you 
seem  to  suppose  you  have  in  some  way 
interfered  with.  Do,  for  this  once, 
think,  and  never  after,  on  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  your  ever  (you  know  I  must 
talk  your  own  language,  so  I  shall  say 
— )  hindering  any  scheme  of  mine,  stop¬ 
ping  any  supposable  advancement  of 
mine. 

But  as  for  her,  she  has  no  such  im¬ 
pediments  of  speech.  She  can  make 
her  pretty  confession,  looking  back,  of 
what  she  had  felt  when  she  would  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  feeling;  she 
can  express  frankly  her  delight  in  being 
loved  for  the  only  reason  “which  is  no 
reason;”  not  because  she  is  a  poetess, 
nor  because  she  is  sympathetic,  nor  be- 
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cause  he  is  chivalrous,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  be  is  he  and  she  is  she;  she  can 
speak  her  feminine  avowals  of  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  she  could  not  repress  of  the 
“other  women”  who  might  profit  when 
she  persisted  in  refusing  what  he  of¬ 
fered;  or  she  can  be  as  naive  as  this 
shows  her,  when  she  went  home  after 
the  secret  marriage. 

I  did  hate  so  to  take  off  the  ring!  You 
will  have  to  take  the  trouble  of  putting 
it  on  again,  some  day. 

That  is  simply  the  woman,  saying  what 
every  woman  in  love  would  have  felt 
in  her  place,  but  few  would  have  put 
so  simply.  But  there  are  passages  and 
to  spare  where  the  utterance  is  not  only 
that  of  the  woman  in  love,  but  of  the 
poet;  here  is  a  last  quotation,  one 
where  she  makes  her  boast  of  her  one 
capacity— the  power  to  love— and  in  a 
sense  explains  it:— 

Because  I  have  the  capacity,  as  I 
said— and  besides  I  owe  more  to  you 
than  others  could,  it  seems  to  me— let 
me  boast  of  it.  To  many  you  might  be 
better  than  all  things,  while  one  of  all 
things—  to  me  you  are  Instead  of  all;  to 
many  a  crowning  happiness — to  me  the 
happiness  Itself.  From  out  of  deep, 
dark  pits  men  see  the  stars  more  glo¬ 
riously,  and  de  profundis  amavi. 

So  they  stand  before  us,  these  two 
famous  lovers,  for  other  things  justly 
famous,  but  for  none  more  likely  to  be 
unforgotten  than  for  this  culmination 
of  their  lives;  and  we  cannot  wish  this 
record  of  their  love  inaccessible.  But 
we  hold  strongly  that  if  a  wise  selec¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  the  w’hole 
packed  into  the  compass  of  one  of 
these  volumes,  many  repetitions  which 
grow  tedious  might  have  been  spared, 
many  things  not  needful  to  the  record, 
and  better  kept  secret,  might  have 
been  left  in  a  fitting  seclusion;  yet  the 
story  might  have  been  told  In  all  its  ful¬ 
ness,  the  natures  amply  displayed,  and 
a  bad  precedent  avoided. 
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There  was  a  strange  scene  in  the 
Hofburg  one  March  day,  in  that  mad¬ 
dest  of  all  mad  years,  ’48.  The  Habs- 
burgs  were  assembled,  archdukes  and 
archduchesses  without  end,  in  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand’s  private  apartment, 
taking  counsel  together,  for  they  were 
in  sore  distress.  The  news  had  just 
reached  them  that  King  Louis  Philippe 
bad  ded  from  the  Tuileries,  and  that 
in  half  the  cities  of  Europe  there  was 
the  clash  of  arms.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  of  unrest  even  in  Vienna,  as  they 
could  see  for  themselves  from  the  pal¬ 
ace  windows— the  streets  were  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  with  men  who,  as  a  glance  at 
their  faces  showed,  were  not  on  pleas¬ 
ure  bent.  Evidently  the  world  was  at 
length  waking  up  from  its  long  sleep; 
it  behooved  the  Habsburgs,  therefore, 
to  bestir  themselves,  if  the  old  state  of 
things  they  so  dearly  loved  was  not  to 
pass  away. 

The  poor  old  Emperor,  with  his  weak, 
kindly  ways,  and  his  head  that  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  shake,  was  present  at  this 
family  conclave,  with  the  Empress  by 
his  side,  almost  as  weak  and  almost  as 
kindly  as  himself.  Opposite  him  sat 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ludwig,  who 
was  more  hated  in  Austria  than  all 
the  other  Habsburgs  put  together. 
Had  he  but  lived  in  medieeval  days,  he 
might  perhaps  have  won  for  himself  a 
place  among  the  saints  or  the  martyrs; 
but,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  wdth 
his  ruthlessness,  his  fierce  hatred  of 
everything  that  smacks  of  change,  he 
was  an  anachronism,  and  as  such  met, 
of  course,  with  but  scant  appreciation. 
He  was  virtually  the  regent  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  he  and  Prince  Metternich  divid¬ 
ing  all  power  between  them.  His  elder 
brother,  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  was 
also  at  the  council,  but  only  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form:  for,  although  heir  to  the 


crown,— the  Emperor  was  childless— 
he  was  a  personage  of  no  importance. 
Both  Prince  Ludwig  and  iletternlch 
were  known  to  entertain  for  him  the 
most  unmitigated  contempt;  indeed, 
they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
fiying  as  of  paying  heed  to  anything 
he  might  say.  But  their  scorn  of  him 
was  as  nothing  to  their  hatred  of  his 
wife,  the  Archduchess  Sophie,  “the 
only  man  in  the  family,”  as  Count 
Beust  used  to  call  her.  She  was,  in 
their  eyes,  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
that  was  dangerous;  and  they  would 
have  given  their  finger  ends  gladly  to 
be  able  to  exclude  her  from  their  con¬ 
clave.  For  she  was  a  clever,  clear¬ 
sighted,  keen-witted  woman,  who  had 
no  patience  with  their  antediluvian 
ways,  and  cared  not  one  whit  for  fam¬ 
ily  traditions.  It  drove  her  wild  to 
think  that  the  Interests  of  her  son, 
Franz  Josef,  whom  she  idolized,  were 
being  sacrificed,  that  the  crown  that 
should  come  to  him  one  day— it  did 
come  to  him  before  long,  and  he  wears 
it  still— was  being  risked,  and  all  for 
fear  of  offending  dead  and  gone  Habs¬ 
burgs.  Better  grant  fifty  constitutions, 
she  told  her  relatives  roundly,  than  lose 
a  crown.  Whereupon  glances  of  un¬ 
concealed  mistrust  were  exchanged, 
and  a  whisper  of  “Philippe  d’Egallt6” 
went  round. 

The  Archduke  John  alone,  he  who 
was  the  Emperor’s  uncle,  took  up  his 
stand  by  her  side,  and  declared  stoutly 
that  she  was  in  the  right:  if  the  Aus-‘ 
trlan  crown  were  to  be  saved,  conces¬ 
sions  must  be  made  and  at  once.  The 
Archduke  John  was  known  in  those 
days  as  the  “White  Raven,”  because 
he  was  a  Habsburg  democrat.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Innkeeper, 
and  had  forced  the  world,  practically 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  treat  her 
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with  the  honor  due  to  his  wife.  It 
was  he  and  the  Princess  Sophie 
against  the  whole  Habsburg  clan  that 
day.  They  two  strove  with  heart  and 
soul  to  awaken  any  glimmering  of 
common  sense  their  relatives  might 
have,  to  make  them  understand  that 
it  was  sheer  madness  to  try  to  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  a  whole  land. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  Austria  in 
thraldom,  they  declared,  now  that 
every  petty  dukedom  had  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  argued  and  pleaded,  threat¬ 
ened  and  entreated,  but,  for  any  good 
they  did,  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  fast  asleep  in  their  beds.  Prince 
Mettemich  listened  to  them  with  a 
gentle,  deprecative  smile,  shaking  his 
head  sorrowfully  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  say.  How  can  Habsburgs  be  so 
misguided?  As  for  the  Archduke  Lud¬ 
wig,  he  told  them  bluntly  they  were 
renegades.  “Make  concessions,  in¬ 
deed,”  he  cried  angrily,  “not  while  I 
am  alive.  As  things  are,  so  they  must 
remain,”  he  declared,  and  “as  things 
are,  so  they  must  remain,”  was  caught 
up  on  all  sides. 

At  length  the  Archduchess  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  beseeching  him  to 
think  of  her  boy,  and  for  bis  sake  to 
yield  to  the  popular  demands.  Then, 
for  a  moment,  there  was  keen  anxiety 
even  on  Metternich’s  well-trained  face, 
for  the  old  man  was  evidently  touched 
by  what  she  said;  nay,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  would  fain  do  what  she 
wished.  But  Prince  Louis  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  bade 
him  think  of  bis  dead  brother,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Franz,  of  ever  blessed  memory. 
The  Emperor  Franz,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  be  said,  had  summoned  him 
and  made  him  swear  never  to  allow  the 
Austrian  crown  to  be  despoiled  of  one 
Jot  or  tittle  of  its  prerogative.  This 

*  “So  roa  are  bent  on  preparinsr  also  for  my 
non  the  Duke  of  Bordeanx'a  fate.” 

•  "I’ll  hare  no  ahootlng”— following  an  ex- 


Ludwig  might  have  been  some  prophet 
of  old  sent  to  curse  a  degenerate,  weak- 
kneed  generation,  so  stern  and  ruthless 
did  he  look  as  he  stood  there,  with  up¬ 
raised  arm,  calling  on  heaven  to  bear 
him  witness  that  he  would  keep  his 
oath,  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
traditions  of  bis  forefathers,  and 
defend  to  the  death  the  power  they 
had  won.  The  old  Emperor  cowed  be¬ 
fore  him  in  fear  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
Archduchess  gave  up  the  struggle  in 
despair.  She  rushed  from  the  room, 
crying  as  she  went,  “Man  tcill  also 
meinem  Sohne  das  ScMcksal  des  Herzogs 
von  Bordeaux  bereiten!”^  Prince  Lud¬ 
wig  and  Mettemich  could  then,  of 
course,  arrange  affairs  in  their  own 
way;  and  before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  it  was  decided  that,  come  what 
w’ould,  in  Vienna  there  should  be  none 
of  that  weak  yielding  to  the  populace 
that  was  going  on  elsewhere.  The 
Habsburgs  ruled  by  divine  right,  and 
the  people  must  be  taught  that  to  even 
speak  of  a  constitution  smacked  of 
blasphemy. 

Just  when  this  point  was  settled  a 
curious  little  episode  occurred.  The 
Emperor  suddenly  raised  his  bead,  and 
looking  first  at  Ludwig  and  then  at 
Mettemich,  remarked  sharply,  “Ich 
lass'  nit  schiessen."*  The  company 
glanced  at  one  another  in  amazement, 
for  he  spoke  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before;  there  was  quite  a  determined 
ring  in  his  voice.  And  he  repeated  the 
words  again  and  again.  “Do  as  you 
like,”  he  said  in  reply  to  some  remon¬ 
strance,  “manage  affairs  in  your  own 
way,  only,  now  remember.  I’ll  have  no 
shooting.”  When  the  Viennese  heard 
of  his  words  they  dubbed  him,  “Fll- 
have-no-shooting  Ferdinand,”  and  from 
that  day,  whenever  he  appeared  among 
them,  they  cheered  him,  poor,  feeble- 

ample  set  by  Cbarlea  X.  eighteen  years  pre- 
rloQsly  in  Paris. 
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brained  creature  though  he  were,  as  no 
I  labs  burg  had  ever  been  cheered  before. 

The  Austrians  are  an  easy-going 
race,  one  that  objects  to  doing  things 
in  a  hurry;  therefore,  although  already, 
in  February,  they  had  firmly  made  up 
their  minds  that  they,  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  would  have  a  constitution,  it  was 
not  until  the  6th  of  March  that  they 
did  anything  towards  obtaining  one,  be¬ 
yond  assembling  in  the  streets.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  Gewerbeverein,  an 
association  of  rich  bourgeois,  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  praying  him 
to  grant  certain  reforms  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  better  government  of 
the  nation.  The  men  who  signed  this 
petition  were  all  what  In  England 
would  be  called  staunch  Conservatives: 
they  were  firm  supporters  of  law  and 
order,  and  prided  themselves  on  their 
loyalty.  It  was  Metternich’s  misman¬ 
agement  of  public  affairs,  quite  as 
much  as  his  tyranny,  that  Induced 
them  to  turn  against  his  government. 
Austria  was  the  worst  governed  state 
in  Europe  in  those  days;  all  classes 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  police, 
who  worried  and  harried  them  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  spying  upon  them, 
and  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides  with 
absurd  regulations.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  Gewerbeverein  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Emperor  for  reforms, 
tlian  all  the  other  associations  in  the 
country  decided  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing.  For  days  the  Hofburg 
was  inundated  with  petitions;  deputa¬ 
tion  followed  deputation,  and  the  cor¬ 
ridors  leading  to  the  Emperor’s  apart¬ 
ments  were  thronged  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  seeking  audi¬ 
ences.  In  vain  Prince  Ludwig  sought 
to  bar  the  way,  declaring  that  his  Maj¬ 
esty  was  ill,  much  too  111  to  be  troubled 
with  petitions;  the  Archduchess  Sophie 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  outwit  him, 
and,  do  what  he  would,  all  comers 
were  received,  with  kindly  gracious 
words  too. 


Meanwhile  the  Viennese  stood  round 
the  Hofburg  in  serried  masses  night 
and  day,  cheering  the  Emperor  to  the 
echo,  and  hurling  curses  at  Metternich. 
Every  man  in  that  huge  crowd  was 
firmly  convinced  that  It  was  Metter¬ 
nich,  and  Metternich  alone,  that  stood 
between  the  people  and  the  reforms  on 
which  their  hearts  were  set.  The  Em¬ 
peror  would  grant  them  and  gladly,  of 
that  they  had  never  a  doubt,  were  It 
not  that  his  all-powerful  minister  held 
hls  hand.  It  was  a  case  of  “Metter¬ 
nich:  voild,  Vennemit”  all  round:  never 
was  there  a  man  so  hated  and  feared. 
To  this  day  an  ugly  look  comes  into 
the  eyes  of  those  who  were  in  Vienna 
in  ’48,  whenever  they  hear  his  name 
mentioned.  At  length  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  him  became  so  fierce  that 
his  wife,  one  of  the  brightest,  wittiest, 
and  most  beautiful  women  in  Austria, 
took  alarm.  She  had  no  wish  to  see 
her  husband  lynched,  and  therefore  set 
to  work.  In  her  own  eminently  piquant 
fashion,  to  make  peace  between  him 
and  bis  angry  fellow-citizens.  She 
sent  for  Count  Montecukoll,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Landtag,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders'  of  the  Reform  Party,  and 
locked  him  and  Metternich  up  in  a 
room  together,  swearing  that  she 
would  not  open  the  door  until  they  had 
drawn  up  a  proclamation  of  some  sort 
or  other  that  would  content  the  people, 
and  induce  them  to  go  to  their  homes 
in  peace.  She  had  her  proclamation 
before  nightfall,  with  the  imperial  sig¬ 
nature  attached,  but  the  people  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  scorn;  for  they  looked  ,on 
It  as  a  mere  trick  on  Mettemlch’s  part, 
especially  as,  although  It  promised  re¬ 
forms,  it  contained  no  mention  of  a 
constitution. 

On  the  following  morning— It  was 
March  13th— the  streets  were  more 
crowded  than  ever  before,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  more  angry;  for  they  had  in 
their  bands,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Kossuth’s  famous  denunciation  of 
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Prince  Metternich,  and  reading  its 
fierce,  bitter  eloquence  was  like  drink¬ 
ing  strong  wine.  It  had  given  them 
catchwords,  of  which  they  had  hereto¬ 
fore  stood  sorely  in  need;  it  had  pro¬ 
vided  them,  too,  with  a  program. 
They  no  longer  clamored  vaguely  for 
reforms;  what  they  demanded  now 
was  a  constitution,  responsible  minis¬ 
ters,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  above  all  the  dismissal 
of  Metternich.  Metternich  must  go, 
and  at  once,  they  swore;  no  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  power.  They  forced  their  way 
into  the  Landtag,  insisting  that  its 
President  should  go  to  the  Emperor, 
and  beg  him,  in  their  name,  to  dismiss 
his  chief  minister  that  very  day.  Count 
Montecukoli  accepted  the  mission  noth¬ 
ing  loth;  but  when  he  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  Hofburg,  with  an  escort 
some  thousands  strong,  the  door  was 
barred.  As  he  stood  there  holding  par¬ 
ley  with  the  ofiJcials,  the  sound  of  a 
shot  was  heard:  strong  men  turned 
pale  and  held  their  breath.  Then  a  cry 
of  “The  soldiers  are  firing  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  rang  through  the  air,  followed  by 
a  shout— nay,  it  was  more  like  the  roar 
of  wild  beasts  than  the  shout  of  human 
beings.  There  was  a  rush:  every  man 
was  bent  on  being  to  the  fore  in  the 
fight;  for  they  who,  but  a  moment  be¬ 
fore,  had  been  peace-loving  citizens,  or 
pleasure-seeking  students,  had  now  no 
thought  beyond  vengeance. 

It  was  near  the  Landtag  that  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  fired  of  course  by 
misadventure— it  was  the  old,  old 
story.  The  soldiers  had  tried  to  clear 
a  way  for  themselves,  whereupon  the 
crowd  had  hooted  them,  with  the  result 
that  some  one  or  other  had  lost  his  head 
and  touched  a  trigger.  Then  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albrecht,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  troops,  received  a  blow  from  a 
piece  of  wood  thrown  from  a  window; 
and  he,  too,  lost  either  his  head  or  his 


temper,  for,  in  utter  recklessness,  he 
gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  five  men 
fell  dead— one  of  them  a  venerable 
looking  old  gentleman  with  long  white 
hair!  The  wrath  of  the  people  that 
had  been  pent  up  for  years  burst  forth, 
and  for  every  blow  they  received  they 
gave  back  ten.  Barricades  sprang  up 
on  all  sides  as  if  by  magic,  and  on  them 
fought,  side  by  side,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  gray-haired  merchants,  stu¬ 
dents  fresh  from  school,  factory  hands, 
learned  professors,  and  artistes  of  all 
kinds.  The  whole  population  was  up 
in  arms. 

In  the  Hofburg  the  news  of  the  con- 
fiict  was  received  at  first  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  delight.  The  Viennese  had  long 
stood  in  need  of  a  lesson,  the  courtiers 
remarked,  and  now  they  were  going  ta 
receive  it.  Even  Metternich,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  smile  when  he 
was  told  there  was  fighting  in  the 
streets,  and  declined  discussing  the 
matter  on  the  score  that  it  was  not  in 
his  department.  But  before  long  dis¬ 
quieting  rumors  began  to  arrive:  some 
of  the  soldiers,  it  seems,  were  on  much 
too  good  terms  with  the  popuiace.  One 
regiment  had  thrown  away  their  cart¬ 
ridges;  another  had  turned  a  deaf  ear 
when  the  Archduke  Maximilian  —  the 
most  idiotic  of  all  Count  Beust’s  “idiot 
archdukes”— had  ordered  them  to  fire. 
When  this  became  known  smiles  yield¬ 
ed  place  to  anxious  glances,  and  con¬ 
sternation  was  to  be  seen  even  on  arch- 
ducal  faces.  If  the  army  proved  a 
broken  reed,  on  whom  could  the  Court 
rely?  Prince  Ludwig  and  Metternich 
however,  stood  their  ground  firmly; 
and  put  aside  with  lofty  scorn  Prince 
John’s  suggestion,  that  even  then,  late 
in  the  day  though  it  were,  concessions 
should  be  made.  They  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  lodge  the  Emperor  in  an 
inner  room,  far  away  from  the  tumult; 
and  they  received  in  his  name  the  vari¬ 
ous  deputations  that  presented  them- 
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selves.  There  were  deputations  from 
the  University,  from  the  Municipal 
authorities,  from  the  Civic  Guard,  and 
from  every  corporate  body  in  the  city, 
in  fact,  and  they  all  came  with  the 
same  tale:  they  all  denounced  the  firing 
on  the  people  as  at  once  a  crime  and  a 
blunder,  and  they  all  insisted  on  the 
instant  dismissal  of  Metternich.  So 
long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
there  was  no  hope  of  peace  or  order  in 
the  city. 

“It  Is  for  the  citizens  to  see  that  or¬ 
der  is  restored,”  Prince  Ludwig  in¬ 
formed  them  haughtily.  “And  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  concessions,”  he 
added.  “Not  one  shall  be  granted.” 

“In  that  case  there  is  no  use  in  our 
remaining  here,”  one  of  the  city  depu¬ 
ties  remarked  sturdily;  and  he  would 
have  left  the  building  bad  not  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  striving  in 
vain  to  make  all  parties  listen  to  rea¬ 
son,  detained  him  almost  by  force. 

The  commander  of  the  Civic  Guards 
was  told  he  must  co-operate  with  the 
military  in  restoring  order,  but  he 
prompi*ly  refused;  his  guards  would 
not  co-operate  with  men  who  had  fired 
on  the  people. 

“Then  you  and  your  guards  are  reb¬ 
els,”  cried  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
“and  we  will  shoot  you  down.”  He 
glanced  around  for  applause  as  he 
spoke,  but  met  with  nothing  but  scowls, 
for  he  was  touching  on  dangerous 
ground.  Both  Ludwig  and  Metternich 
knew  that  they  could  not  keep  the  Em¬ 
peror  much  longer  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  passing— the  Archduchess 
Sophie  would  take  good  care  of  that— 
and  when  once  he  realized  the  true 
state  of  things,  not  another  shot  would 
be  fired.  Of  that  they  were  fully 
aware;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  people  outside  were  aware  of  it  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  excitement  among 
the  crowd  around,  the  palace  was  in¬ 
creasing  from  moment  to  moment. 
As  the  courtiers  looked  down  on  that 


sea  of  angry  faces,  their  hearts  began 
to  quake  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
fashion,  for  they  thought  of  certain 
tragic  scenes  that  had  once  occurred  in 
Paris.  There  was  an  ominous  sound, 
too,  they  thought,  about  the  fierce  cry 
of  “Metternich  muss  abdanken,"^  that 
they  beard  on  every  side;  for  had  not 
the  Archduchess  Sophie  been  telling 
them  for  days  that  Metternich  would 
certainly  prove  their  ruin?  “Metter¬ 
nich  muss  abdanken”  The  very  firma¬ 
ment  rang  with  the  words,  uttered  as 
they  were  by  thousands  of  voices 
hoarse  with  passion.  The  cry  rose 
louder  and  louder;  why,  It  shook  the 
very  window  of  the  room  in  which 
Metternich  was  sitting,  with  the  arch¬ 
dukes;  and  he  smiled  when  he  heard 
It,  for  it  sounded  in  his  ears  absurd. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  resign;  be  bad  ruled  Austria 
for  thirty  years,  and  would  rule  it  to 
his  life’s  end.  But— those  with  whom 
he  had  to  act  had  neither  his  courage 
nor  his  nerve;  as  if  in  answer  to  that 
smile  of  his,  some  one— sent,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Archduchess  Sophie— opened  the 
council  chamber  door  softly,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “Metternich  muss  abdanken," 
and  the  courtiers  in  the  ante-chamber 
repeated  the  words  quite  eagerly.  Had 
a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  the  Chancellor’s 
feet  he  would  not  have  looked  more 
startled.  He  gave  but  one  glance  at 
Prince  Ludwig.  It  was  enough;  in  his 
face  he  read  his  own  fate.  He  was  to 
play  the  r61e  of  a  scapegoat,  was  he? 
Well,  he  would  at  least  play  it  in  true 
grand  seigneur  style.  In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  feet,  explaining  with  much 
quiet  dignity  that,  if  by  resigning  his 
office  he  could  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  would 
resign  It,  and  gladly.  No  one  spoke; 
no  one  had  for  him  a  word  of  sympa¬ 
thy;  he  went  on  his  way  without  even 
a  parting  greeting.  Luckily  for  him 
he  had  a  wife  who  was  both  resource- 
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ful  and  brave,  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped  from  Vienna  with 
his  life. 

The  news  that  Metternich  had  re¬ 
signed  spread  like  wiidfire  through  the 
city,  and  was  haiied  with  delight. 
Within  an  hour  Vienna  was  one  biaze 
of  iight— the  poorest  attic  had  a  candle 
in  its  window— and  nothing  but  words 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  were  to  be 
heard.  Now  that  the  hated  minister 
had  falien,  all  would  be  well;  that  was 
a  point  on  which  the  Viennese  had 
never  a  doubt.  They,  as  other  nations, 
would  have  a  constitution,  and  would 
be  allowed  to  manage  their  affairs  in 
their  own  way.  Now  that  their  old 
enemy  was  gone,  the  Emperor,  they 
were  sure,  would  refuse  them  none  of 
these  things  they  desired;  and  they 
passed  the  night  singing  his  praises, 
proclaiming  his  virtues  from  the  very 
housetops. 

Unfortunately,  although  Metternich 
w'as  gone,  Ludwig  remained,  sullen 
and  undaunted,  and  after  a  good 
night’s  sleep,  archdukes  and  courtiers 
alike  felt  courageous  enough  to  face 
another  fight.  Just  when  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  loyalty  were  at  their 
height,  it  was  announced  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  appointed  Prince  Wlndisch- 
grfitz  supreme  governor  of  the  city. 
An  hour  later  there  was  posted  up  a 
proclamation,  signed  by  Windischgratz, 
declaring  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege! 
It  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  pop¬ 
ular  indignation  such  as  had  never 
been  witnessed  before  in  the  city.  The 
people  felt  that  they  had  been  tricked. 
Imposed  upon,  and  back  they  rushed  to 
their  barricades  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment.  They  thronged  around  the 
Hofburg  again,  beating  on  the  door,  de¬ 
manding  to  see  the  Emperor. 

A  family  council  assembled  in  haste. 
The  archdukes,  with  Ludwig  at  their 
head,  insisted  that  Windlschgratz  must 
be  given  a  free  hand  to  clear  the  streets 
In  his  own  way.  It  was  the  one  thing 


to  be  done,  they  maintained;  but,  as  it 
happened,  it  was  the  one  thing  the  Em¬ 
peror  would  not  allow  to  be  done. 
Sorely  troubled  and  worried  though 
he  was— his  head  felt  like  a  windmill, 
he  declared— nothing  they  could  say  or 
do  could  Induce  him  to  allow  a  single 
shot  to  be  fired.  In  vain  they  by  turns 
cajoled  and  threatened  him;  conjured 
up  the  ghost  of  his  sainted  brother,  the 
dead  Franz;  swore  that  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  ruin  not  only  on  them,  but  on 
Austria.  His  answer  was  always  the 
same:  “JcA  loss’  nit  schiessen;  and  if 
you  do  fire,  I  will  go  right  away  at 
once.”  With  such  a  degenerate  Habs- 
burg  as  this  to  deal  with,  to  coerce  the 
people  was  clearly  out  of  the  question; 
even  Prince  Ludwig  was  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  concessions  must  be  made. 
An  Imperial  decree  was  Issued,  in 
which  a  promise  was  given  that  a  na¬ 
tional  assembly  should  be  summoned 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
But  the  people  had  learnt  a  lesson; 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  put  off  with 
promises;  until  they  had  their  consti¬ 
tution  there  should  be  no  laying  down 
of  arms,  they  swore.  And  wilder  and 
wilder  waxed  the  uproar;  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  the  Hofburg  might  be  stormed. 
At  length— it  was  a  council  of  despair— 
it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  turn  the  Emperor’s  popular¬ 
ity  to  account  For  days  the  Viennese 
had  been  clamoring  to  see  their  sover¬ 
eign,  and  there  was  just  the  chance— 
so,  at  least,  the  archdukes  argued— that 
If  they  were  allowed  to  see  him,  they 
might,  out  of  regard  for  him,  for  he 
was  much  beloved,  moderate  their  de¬ 
mands— content  themselves.  In  fact, 
with  administrative  reforms  Instead  of 
a  constitution.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th— just  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
first  barricade  had  been  raised— the 
Emperor  was  sent  to  drive  through  the 
city  In  an  open  carriage.  The  populace 
welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm.  They 
kissed  the  very  horses  that  drew  him. 
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uay,  even  his  carriage  wheels,  in  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  coming  among 
them,  and  thus  showing  how  he  trust¬ 
ed  them.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  “Fiwtf  umer  kon- 
stitutioneller  Kaiser;"  “Firof  unser  Fer¬ 
dinand  der  nit  schiessen  Idsst." 

The  old  man  was  delighted;  he  lav¬ 
ished  kindly  words,  smiles,  and  greet¬ 
ings  on  all  sides;  and  no  sooner  was 
be  in  the  Hofburg  again,  than,  to  the 
dismay  of  his  court,  be  announced  that 
“d»  so  gates  Folk,  welches  ihn  so  sehr 
Hebe,  miisse,  halt  auch  die  verlangte  Kon- 
stitution  haben."*  They  must  have  it, 
too,  that  very  day,  he  insisted;  the  de¬ 
cree  granting  the  constitution  must 
be  drawn  up  there  and  then.  And  it 
was  drawn  up,  for  the  Princess  Sophie 
was  at  band  to  prevent  delay;  and  he 
signed  at  once,  pushing  aside  quite  an¬ 
grily  those  who  would  have  stayed  his 
hand. 

“Am  I,  or  am  I  not.  Emperor?”  he  de¬ 
manded  with  a  touch  of  the  old  Habs- 
burg  spirit,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  the  decree  should  be  submitted  to 
a  family  council. 

That  night  all  Vienna  came  with 
darning  torches,  flying  flags  and  bands 
of  music  to  render  him  thanks;  and  he 
stood  on  the  Hofburg  balcony  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  to  listen  to  their  demon¬ 
strations  of  love  and  devotion.  They 
were  as  men  mad  with  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude,  for  all  their  troubles  were,  as 
they  thought,  at  an  end.  As  for  the 
Emperor,  it  was,  as  he  told  them,  the 
happiest  day  in  bis  life,  this  on  which, 
by  bis  own  act,  he  had  transformed 
himself  from  an  autocrat  into  a  con¬ 
stitutional  ruler.  W^ell  might  his 
brother  Ludwig  shake  the  dust  of  Vi¬ 
enna  from  off  bis  feet  and  retire  into 
the  country. 

For  days,  nay,  weeks,  the  Viennese 
gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  to  rev- 

*  “So  good  a  people,  one  that  loved  him  so 
well,  most  really  have  this  conatitutloD  for 
which  they  were  hankerlDg.** 


elling  in  their  new-born  freedom;  fete 
followed  fete;  demonstration,  demon¬ 
stration;  it  was  as  if  an  eternal  carni¬ 
val  had  been  proclaimed.  When  the 
flrst  of  May  came  round— always  a 
great  day  in  that  part  of  the  world— 
they  W’ent  to  the  Prater  in  procession, 
as  one  great  family,  with  their  Emper¬ 
or  at  their  bead,  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  loyalty  as  on  the  day  they  had 
received  their  constitution.  A  careful 
observer  might,  however,  have  detect¬ 
ed  even  then  signs  of  danger  ahead. 
For  instance  there  was  a  sorely-troub¬ 
led,  anxious  look  on  the  face  of  the 
Archduchess  Sophie,  in  spite  of  the 
cheers  with  which  she  was  greeted,  as 
she  drove  in  the  Emperor’s  carriage. 
Some  of  the  older  men  in  the  crowd, 
too,  seemed  careworn  and  worried; 
while  the  students  were  evidently 
bubbling  over  with  excitement.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that,  although 
the  majority  chose  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  things  were  terribly  out  of 
gear  in  the  country. 

Metternlch  had  left  the  exchequer 
empty,  of  course— it  was  its  normal 
condition;  the  administration  was  dis¬ 
organized;  public  affairs  were  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  confusion;  and  busi¬ 
ness  w’as  at  a  standstill.  Something 
beyond  the  singing  of  hymns  to  liberty 
and  the  dreaming  of  beautiful  dreams, 
is  needed  to  Insure  commercial  pros¬ 
perity.  if  financial  ruin  were  to  be 
averted,  a  strong  man  must  be  found 
to  take  in  band  the  management  of  af¬ 
fairs — one  with  a  clear  head  and  plenty 
of  sound  practical  common-sense.  But 
unluckily,  in  ’48,  there  was  a  dearth  of 
strong  practical  men  in  Austria;  al¬ 
though  geniuses  with  all  sorts  of  sense 
but  common-sense,  all  sorts  of  virtues 
and  talents,  were  as  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries  in  October.  The  flrst  responsi¬ 
ble  ministry  was  made  up  of  nonenti¬ 
ties;  and  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
three  committees,  one  appointed  by  the 
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Municipality,  another  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  third  by  the  students. 
These  committees  worked  night  and 
day,  and  all  that  they  could  do  they 
certainly  did  to  make  things  go 
smoothly;  but  they  were  at  best  but 
amateurs  in  the  art  of  ruling,  and  the 
social  and  economic  problems  with 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  grap¬ 
ple,  were  too  hard  for  them.  Besides 
they  were  beset  with  difficulties  of  all 
kinds.  There  was  terrible  distress 
among  the  working  classes;  thousands 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  clam¬ 
oring  for  bread,  clamoring  for  higher 
wages,  for  shorter  hours  of  labor;  and 
the  rich  bourgeois,  as  they  listened  to 
them,  lost  much  of  their  love  of  free¬ 
dom  in  their  fear  lest  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  help  to  support  their 
poorer  brethren.  The  terrible  nation¬ 
ality  question,  too,  was  again  to  the 
fore;  Prague  was  jealous  of  Vienna,  so 
was  Lemburg,  and  so  were  all  the 
other  provincial  towns.  The  Czechs 
declared  that  they  would  rather  have 
no  constitution  at  all  than  one  that 
gave  power  to  the  Germans;  while 
quite  a  fair  number,  both  of  Germans 
and  Slavs,  seemed  to  think  that  liberty 
and  equality  were  things  not  worth 
having,  if  they  must  share  them  with 
the  Jew.  Then  the  priests  to  a  man 
had  declared  against  the  new  regime, 
and  were  trying  their  best  to  turn  the 
women  against  it,  too,  by  playing  upon 
their  superstition,  depicting  to  them  at¬ 
tempts  to  limit  a  sovereign’s  power  as 
sacrilege.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Court  party,  Metternlch’s  old  friends 
and  admirers,  who  had  recovered  all 
their  old  audacity,  were  hard  at  work, 
through  their  secret  agents,  stirring 
up  suspicion  on  all  sides,  and  trying  to 
set  class  against  class.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  was  assembling  an 
army  with  the  intention,  as  it  was 
supposed,  of  marching  on  Vienna. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  May  that  the 
Viennese,  as  apart  from  their  leaders. 


began  to  realize  the  dangers  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  By  this  time  the 
labor  movement  bad  assumed  a  threat¬ 
ening  aspect;  the  workers  were  making 
preparations  for  a  huge  demonstration 
with  a  view  to  bringing  home  to  their 
fellow-citizens  their  distress.  This  dem¬ 
onstration  the  government  determined 
to  prevent,  and  they  called  upon  the 
Students’  Legion  and  the  National 
Guard  to  help  them  in  so  doing.  The 
students  refused;  whereupon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  announced  that  their  legion 
should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  should  no  longer  be  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
Viennese— the  workers  to  a  man- 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  students;  and 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  decrees 
against  them,  as  well  as  certain  other 
concessions.  As  it  happened,  they  had 
for  days  before  been  cherishing  a 
grudge  against  the  ministers,  owing  to 
their  disappointment  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  that  had  just  been  published,  and 
which  they  vowed  they  would  not 
have  at  any  price.  This  constitution— 
it  was  Count  Pillersdorff’s  work— was 
certainly  the  reverse  of  democratic;  for 
not  only  did  it  require  the  Reichstag 
that  was  to  be  suqimoned  to  be  elected 
on  a  limited  franchise,  but  it  vested 
the  chief  power  in  the  State  not  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  in  a  House  of  Peers, 
an  assembly  exempt  from  popular  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  significant  that  even  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  disappointment  at 
thd  lines  on  which  this  long-waited-for 
document  was  drawn  up,  not  a  word 
of  reproach  did  the  people  levy  against 
their  Emperor;  It  was  for  his  ministers 
that  their  wrath  was  reserved,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Count  Ficquelmont,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the 
Court  party.  They  forced  him— the 
students  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter 
—by  dint  of  making  what  they  called 
Katzenmusik  before  bis  house  at 
night,  to  resign  his  office;  and  then  set 
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to  work  to  force  his  colleagues  to  with¬ 
draw  the  coustitutioQ.  The  first  Reich¬ 
stag,  they  insisted,  must  be  a  constitu¬ 
ent  assembly  elected  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage. 

It  was  the  students  who  first  formu¬ 
lated  this  demand;  and  when  the  min¬ 
isters  refused  to  grant  it,  it  w'as  they 
who,  on  May  13th,  led  the  mob  to  the 
Hof  burg.  Once  again  disorder  reigned; 
but  not  for  long  this  time.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  ministers  had 
yielded;  had  promised  in  the  Emperor’s 
name  that  a  Reichstag  elected  by  the 
people  themselves  should  draw  up 
the  constitution.  Then  the  Viennese 
promptly  took  to  cheering  their  ruler 
again,  with  all  their  old  enthusiasm; 
and  they  illuminated  the  city  for  the 
third  time,  donning  their  rose-colored 
spectacles  the  while.  This  Reichstag, 
which  was  to  meet  at  once,  would  of 
course  put  an  end  to  all  troubles— labor 
troubles  included— and  free  them  from 
all  their  cares.  Their  rejoicings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  speedily  brought  to  an  end: 
the  very  next  morning,  indeed,  the 
most  thorough-going  optimists  among 
them  were  wandering  about  wringing 
their  hands:  for  the  Emperor  was  no 
longer  in  the  Hofburg.  He  had  fled 
from  their  midst  without  saying  a 
word,  even  to  his  ministers;  and  with 
him  had  gone  the  Empress,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophie  and  the  Archduke  Franz 
Karl. 

To  this  day  it  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  Emperor  did,  or  did  not, 
leave  Vienna  of  his  own  free  will.  The 
Court  party,  with  Count  Bombelles  at 
their  head,  had  already,  on  the  13th, 
made  up  their  minds  that  go  he 
should;  for  they  were  determined  that 
he  should  rescind  the  decree  by  which 
it  was  ordained  that  the  Reichstag 
should  be  a  constituent  assembly;  and 
this  they  knew  he  would  never  do  so 
long  as  he  was  within  hail  of  his  much¬ 
loved  Viennese.  From  the  moment  the 
decree  was  issued,  they  had  talked  to 


him  persistently  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  had  even  rattled 
firearms  outside  bis  door  so  that  be 
might  think  the  mob  was  in  the  corri¬ 
dor  thirsting  for  his  blood!  Still,  It 
seems  probable  that,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  they  had  to  have  recourse  to 
strategem  to  induce  him  to  go;  for 
when  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Inn- 
spruck,  he  was  heard  to  remark  on  the 
length  of  the  drive  he  was  being  taken, 
and  to  wonder  when  they  would  be 
back  in  Vienna.  The  Archduchess  So¬ 
phie  might,  if  she  but  would,  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  disastrous  flight;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  she  had  lost  her  old  faith 
in  the  Reform  party;  a  sort  of  Cama¬ 
rilla  had  gathered  around  her,  and  had 
made  her  believe  that  what  the  Vien¬ 
nese  were  aiming  at  was  not  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  but  a  republic. 
They  had  played  on  her  feelings  as  a 
mother,  convincing  her  that  a  constitu¬ 
ent  assembly  would  make  short  work 
of  the  claims  of  her  son  on  the  crown. 

The  Emperor  remained  at  Innspruck 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  a  miser¬ 
able  time  it  was  both  for  him  and  the 
whole  Court.  He,  poor  man,  wandered 
about  mourning  aloud  over  bis  lost 
Viennese  and  their  doings;  for  the 
thought  that  they  had  proved  ungrate¬ 
ful— he  was  assured  they  had  pro¬ 
claimed  a  republic— that  they  had 
turned  against  him  when  bis  one  de¬ 
sire  was  to  make  them  happy,  cut  him 
to  the  quick.  The  Princess  Sophie  was 
even  more  unhappy  than  he,  for  she 
blamed  herself  for  what  had  occurred 
and  was  in  despair  as  to  the  future.  Be¬ 
sides,  Franz  Josef  was  in  Italy  fighting 
under  Radetzky,  and  she  was  haunted 
by  the  fear  lest  evil  should  befall  him. 
The  nobles  too,  with  whom  Innspruck 
was  soon  thronged,  had  their  griefs  and 
grievances.  For  one  thing,  they  were 
angry  with  the  Emperor  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  withdraw  the  constitution,  and 
insisted  on  the  Reichstag  elections  be¬ 
ing  held;  for  another,  they  were  rag- 
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ing  against  the  Czechs,  Avho,  instead  of 
fighting  for  them  their  battles,  had 
thrown  all  their  plans  out  of  gear  by 
trying  to  found  a  Slav  empire.  Then 
they  were  terribly  disappointed  at  the 
course  events  were  taking  in  Vienna. 
They  had  never  doubted  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  had  quitted  the 
city,  anarchy  would  prevail;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  that  every  messenger  that 
came  brought  the  news  that  law  and 
order  reigned  supreme.  The  Viennese 
had  far  too  much  good  sense  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who, 
as  they  knew,  would  be  only  too  glad 
of  a  pretext  for  bombarding  their 
city. 

Xo  sooner  was  It  known  that  the 
Court  had  fled,  than  all  classes  rallied 
round  the  ministers,  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  would  carry  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Emperor’s  name  as  us¬ 
ual,  they  themselves  would  see  that 
law  was  upheld  and  order  maintained. 
The  workers  sent  word  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  that,  although  they  wished  for  lib¬ 
erty,  they  had  no  taste  for  anarchy,  and 
that  they  would  take  good  care  there 
was  no  plundering.  They  kept  their 
word,  too.  They  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  and  went  about  from  house  to 
house  helping  those  who  had  precious 
things  to  store  them  away  in  safe 
places;  and  while  so  doing,  although 
many  of  them  were  almost  starving, 
not  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  helped 
himself  even  to  a  crust  of  bread.  Nor 
was  this  all.  They  went  to  the  editors 
of  certain  seditions  journals  and  bade 
them  change  their  tone,  otherwise  they 
would  bum  their  papers.  They  treated 
in  much  the  same  fashion,  too,  orators 
who  indulged  in  violent  language;  and 
once,  when  they  caught  a  man  speak¬ 
ing  in  praise  of  a  republic,  they  prompt¬ 
ly  led  him  off  to  prison,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  authorities  to  have 
him  hanged.  Never  before  indeed,  not 
even  in  Metteraich’s  day,  had  such 
stem  measure  been  dealt  out  to  se¬ 


dition-mongers.  With  the  working 
classes  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  was  an  easy  one. 
There  were  a  few  days  of  confusion 
it  is  true,  when  the  government  tried 
to  close  the  university  and  disband  the 
Legion,  but  as  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation-all  the  women  and  the  workers 
—rallied  again  round  the  students,  the 
ministers  withdrew  from  the  struggle, 
and  peace  was  restored. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  of 
course  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  re¬ 
actionaries  at  Innspruck;  and  their 
rage  knew  no  bounds  when  they 
learned  that  the  Corpus  Christ!  proces¬ 
sion  had  been  held  as  usual  in  Vienna, 
and  that  the  Emperor’s  fHe  day  had  been 
celebrated  not  only  with  all  due  ob¬ 
servance,  but  with  much  loyal  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Meanwhile  the  Viennese  had 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  tell 
the  Emperor  how  sorely  they  missed 
him,  and  to  entreat  him  to  return  to 
them.  Most  of  them  were  turned  away 
from  the  palace  door,  but  the  few  who 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  his 
Majesty  were  received  kindly,  if  some¬ 
what  reproachfully.  It  was  his  keen 
desire  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  told 
them,  and  he  would  return  before  long. 
In  July,  when  the  Reichstag  met,  he 
sent  the  most  popular  of  his  relatives, 
John  the  Democrat,  to  open  it  for  him. 
The  archduke  was  received  with  open 
arms,  and  well  it  would  have  been  for 
Austria  had  he  been  able  to  stay;  but 
he  was  forced  to  hasten,  off  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  for  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  reorganize  the  old  German  empire, 
and  he  had  been  chosen  Relchsweser. 
At  length  on  August  12th  it  became 
known  that  the  Emperor  was  on  his 
way  to  Vienna,  and  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  bid  him  welcome. 
They  cheered  him  just  as  heartily  as 
in  the  old  days;  for,  in  their  delight  at 
seeing  him  once  more  among  them, 
they  forgot  all  their  grievances,  remem¬ 
bering  only  that  he  had  stood  their 
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I  friend  when  those  around  him  bad 
I  wished  to  shoot  them  down, 
i  ’Forty-eight  was  the  mad  year  in 
Vienna,  and  the  maddest  months  in 
j  the  whole  year  were  the  three 
that  followed  the  Emperor’s  return. 
A  shrewd  observer  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  city  at  this  time, 

I  inquired  of  one  of  the  natives  whom  he 
met:  “Have  I  by  chance  strayed  into 
I  a  lunatic  asylum?  Or  is  it  that  you 
are  holding  a  masquerade  in  the  open 
air?”  And  well  might  he  ask,  for  the 
state  of  things  was  most  extraordinary. 
.4  clever  if  slightly  irreverent  caricatur¬ 
ist  hit  it  off  to  the  life,  in  a  little  sketch 
he  made,  in  which  the  Divinity  is  de¬ 
picted  as  looking  down  from  the  clouds 
with  a  perplexed  countenance  on  Vien- 
i  na,  and  saying  sorrowfully:  “/eft  Un 
:w<ir  bekanntlich  allwiasend;  was  aber  die 
Wdiier  jetzt  wollen,  weisi  ich  wahrhaftig 
nieht.”^ 

The  whole  people,  they  who  had 
theretofore  conducted  themselves  in  so 
[  exemplary  a  fashion,  were  demoralized. 

This  was  the  result  partly,  no  doubt,  of 
!  the  unrest  in  which  they  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  for  months;  and  partly  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  leader  in  whom  they 
had  implicit  faith.  They  knew  that 
f  they  were  hemmed  in  by  dangers  on 
nil  sides,  and,  in  their  despair  of  being 
j  able  to  escape  from  them,  they  lost 
i  their  heads  completely;  and,  with  the 
j  best  intentions  in  the  world,  committed 
blunder  after  blunder.  The  Emperor 
:  had  brought  back  with  him  the  chief 
members  of  the  Court  party;  and  no 
sooner  were  they  in  the  city,  than,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Jesuits,  they  be¬ 
gan  their  old  intrigues  again;  for  they 
were  bent  at  any  cost  on  creating  dis¬ 
turbances,  so  as  to  have  a  pretext  for 
^  ridding  themselves  of  this  constitution 
they  so  hated.  Their  task  was  the  more 
easy  as  the  workers  were  by  this  time 

'  “1  am,  as  all  tbe  world  knowa,  omolsclent; 
hnt,  wbat  tbe  Viennese  are  wishing  for  Just 
I  now,  I  Terily  don’t  know,” 
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at  the  end  of  their  patience;  they  were 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  good  days  that 
were  always  just  going  to  come  but 
never  came.  When  the  ministers  re¬ 
duced  the  wages  of  those  who  were 
employed  on  the  public  works,  there 
was  rioting  in  the  streets;  and  tbe  next 
day  the  small  traders  joined  the  mal¬ 
contents,  declaring  that  the  ministers 
had  swindled  them.  They,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  concern,  had  invested  their 
savings  in  a  pawnbroking  company, 
and  it  had  failed.  Men’s  minds  were 
sorely  disturbed,  too,  by  the  news  they 
received  from  Hungary;  for  the  Croats 
had  risen  in  arms  against  tbe  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  the  Magyars  had 
established  with  the  Emperor’s  con¬ 
sent;  and,  if  Kossuth  were  to  be  be¬ 
lieved— and  he  was  not  a  man  to  hurl 
unfounded  accusations— Count  Latour, 
the  Austrian  War  Minister,  who 
xvas  a  member  of  the  Court  party, 
was  supplying  the  rebels  with 
both  money  and  arms.  The  mere 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing  seemed 
absurd.  It  is  enough  to  make  one’s 
head  whirl  to  think  of  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Minister  supplying  with  arms  reb¬ 
els  against  his  own  sovereign!  What 
added  not  a  little  to  the  danger  of  the 
situation  was  that  the  Reichstag,  from 
which  such  great  things  had  been 
hoped,  had  proved  a  failure;  instead  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution  the  members 
had  taken  to  quarrelling;  and  the  rival 
nationalities  w’ere  shaking  their  fists  in 
one  another’s  faces.  The  Germans 
were  fighting  for  centralism;  the  Slavs,^ 
for  federalism ;  and  meanwhile  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  left  to  get  along  as  best  it 
could. 

It  was  on  October  6th  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  discontent,  that  had  long  been 
smouldering,  burst  into  fiames.  Al¬ 
ready  on  the  3rd  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor  had  practically  rescinded  the 
constitution  be  had  granted  to  the  Mag 
yars;  for  he  bad  appointed  the  Ban  of 
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Croatia  Viceroy  of  Hungary  with  des¬ 
potic  power!  The  Ban,  the  sworn  ene¬ 
my  of  the  Magyars,  against  whom  he 
had  been  waging  war  openly  for 
months!  The  appointment  was,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  a  proof  that  the  Sons 
of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  their 
feeble  sovereign;  that  the  Court  party 
had  triumphed,  had  “captured”  the 
Emperor,  and  were  using  him  as  their 
tool.  This  being  the  case,  no  one  doubt¬ 
ed  but  that  the  nest  news  would  be 
that  the  Austrian  Constitution  had  also 
been  rescinded.  There  was  evidence, 
too,  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  this  step.  Two  Grenadier  regi¬ 
ments  that  had  long  been  stationed  in 
Vienna,  and  that  were  known  to  be  on 
much  too  friendly  terms  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  ever  to  attack  them,  were  ordered 
to  start  for  Hungary;  and  Czechs  were 
summoned  to  take  their  place  in  the 
city  garrison.  Czechs  of  all  people,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  the  Viennese  there 
was  always  a  bitter  feud.  But  the 
Viennese  were  not  in  the  temper  to 
stand  aside  with  folded  hands  while 
their  enemies  were  forging  for  them 
fetters.  They  at  once  sent  word  to 
Count  Latour  that  the  Grenadiers 
should  not  leave  the  city;  and,  when 
he  refused  to  countermand  the  order 
for  their  departure,  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  railway  station;  tore  up  the 
lines;  and  threw  stones  at  the  cavalry 
sent  to  clear  the  streets. 

This  gave  the  War  Minister  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  which  he  had  long  been  wait¬ 
ing;  for  he  could  now  say  that  It  was 
the  people  who  had  begun  the  attack, 
and  that  the  troops  were  fighting  in 
self-defence.  Every  soldier  he  had  at 
his  command  was  turned  loose  on  the 
crowd;  and  for  hours  Vienna  was  one 
huge  battlefield.  How  many  men  were 
killed  that  day  has  never  been  known. 
The  Grenadiers  threw  In  their  lot  with 
the  citizens,  and  fought  side  by  side 
with  them  and  the  National  Guard 
against  the  Imperial  troops.  At  first 


Latour's  men  swept  everything  before 
them;  but  before  long  the  populace  ral¬ 
lied  and  attacked  them  with  such  irre¬ 
sistible  fury  that  they  tied.  Before  sun¬ 
set  the  town  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late.  Count  Latour  saw  the  blunder 
he  had  made;  he  had  deliberately  pro¬ 
voked  the  fight,  never  doubting  imt 
that  the  victory  would  fall  to  him. 
And  he  paid  for  his  blunder  with  Ids 
life;  for  the  mob  banged  him  there  ami 
then  on  the  lamp-post  before  bis  own 
door. 

The  Viennese  went  to  bed  that  night 
wild  with  triumph;  they  had  met  their 
enemies  in  the  open  field  and  bad  put 
them  to  flight;  and,  optimistic  as  ever, 
they  were  perfectly  sure  that  the  result 
of  their  victory  would  be  an  all-rouud 
reconciliation.  The  next  morning, 
however,  they  found  they  had  made  a 
mistake;  for,  when  they  went  to  Schiln- 
brunn  to  explain  matters  to  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  he  had  fled— fled  on  hearing  of 
Latour's  murder.  Then  came  the 
grave  news  that  Prince  Wlndlschgriitz 
was  marching  on  Vienna  with  100, (HXi 
men,  “to  restore  order.”  Before  many 
days  had  passed  the  city  was  besieged 
and  cannon  balls  were  flying  through 
the  air.  The  people  fought  gallantly, 
calling  for  cheers  for  the  Emperor  the 
while;  but  the  forces  against  them  were 
overwhelming.  On  November  1st 
Prince  Windischgrfitz  entered  Vienna 
as  Its  conqueror,  and  the  yellow  and 
black  flag,  the  emblem  of  despotism, 
was  hoisted  once  again  on  St.  Stefan's 
Tower.  All  was  lost  that  had  been  won 
during  those  long  months  the  revolu 
tlon  had  lasted,  lost  through  sheer  blun¬ 
dering,  lost  because  Austria  In  her  hour 
of  need  had  no  Cromwell  to  keep  her 
In  the  right  path. 

A  month  and  a  day  later,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  had  abdicated.  He  had 
always  declared  that.  If  his  people  were 
fired  on,  he  would  “Just  go  away;”  and 
he  kept  his  word.  His  place  was  taken 
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by  Ills  nephew,  the  Archduchess  So¬ 
phie's  son,  Franz  Josef,  the  present 
Emperor,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen.  He 
has  striven  hard  his  whole  life  long  to 
repair  the  blunders  made  in  ’48;  but 
there  are  blunders  that  can  never  be 
repaired.  He  has  succeeded  in  holding 

Temple  Bar. 
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the  Empire  together,  in  spite  of  its  di¬ 
vergent  Interests;  but  the  work  this  in¬ 
volves  strains  to  the  utmost  even  his 
great  skill  and  patience,  and  whether 
his  successors  will  be  able  to  do  what 
he  has  done  and  is  still  doing,  time 
alone  can  reveal. 

Eiiih  Sellers. 


SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 

She  said  to  herself— ’twas  a  girl  ranging  pleasaunce  and 
lawn. 

Her  eyes  sudden-bright  at  sweet  fancies  because  she  was 
young. 

And  in  singing  heard  many  an  echo  of  strains  never  sung. 

And  saw  past  dim  eve  dewy  rose-fires  of  dawn  upon  dawn— 

She  said  to  herself  of  a  while:  “Pity  ’tls  to  be  sleeping. 
Since  slumber  brings  shadow  and  silence,  though  softly  it  fall. 
What  are  dreams?  Ne’er  an  hour  of  my  day  would  1  change 
for  them  all.” 

For  how  could  she  know  her  delight  lay  in  one  dream’s 
keeping? 

She  will  say  to  herself— an  old  woman  Just  creeping  about. 
Half  adrowse  as  the  files  be  that  stir  in  a  wintry  sun. 

With  the  singing  not  heard  any  more,  and  the  good  days  all 
done. 

And  Joy  from  her  heart,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  ebbed 
out— 

She  will  say  to  herself  of  a  while:  “Pity  ’tls  to  be  waking. 
For  weary  this  clamorous  world  to  the  lonely  and  old. 
Better  dream,  so  a  wraith  of  their  lost  they  may  haply  be¬ 
hold,” 

For  what  could  she  tell  of  the  dream  beyond  slumber’s 
breaking? 

Yet  one  of  her  days,  when  they  darken  bereft  of  a  gleam. 
Ill-omened  with  hauntings  of  fear,  by  the  last  hope  forsaken. 
If  the  old,  old  woman  should  sleep,  and  the  girl  should  awak¬ 
en. 

Where  desire  of  all  hearts  dwelleth  deep  in  a  dream  of  the 
Dream? 


The  Athenaeum. 


Jane  Barlow. 
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OLD 

Tbis  is  a  self-conscious  and  imita¬ 
tive  age.  We  look  to  the  past  for  in¬ 
spiration,  with  too  little  regard  for  the 
special  necessities  and  conditions  of 
our  own  day.  Let  him  who  would  find 
full  and  cogent  proof  of  the  truth  of 
ills  proposition  view  the  Law  Courts 
in  Fleet  Street  within  and  without. 
The  accomplished  architect,  with  in¬ 
finite  labor  and  zeal,  brought  together 
a  congeries  of  beautiful  ornament  and 
detail  wholly  unfitted  for  London 
smoke  and  fog,  and,  having  become  as 
it  were  hypnotized  by  the  spirit  of  me¬ 
dievalism,  persuaded  himself  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  a  building,  apparently  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  monastery  in  a  remote  part  of 
Spain,  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
courts  of  justice  in  the  middle  of  Lon¬ 
don.  But  whatever  architectural  fail¬ 
ures  may  be  due  to  a  too  slavish  regard 
for  precedent,  the  present  taste  for  the 
furniture  and  woodwork  of  a  bygone 
age  is  less  open  to  adverse  criticism. 
Our  needs  in  this  respect  are  not  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  those  of  our 
forefathers;  and  the  old  models  are  so 
good,  while  the  furniture  of  the  ma¬ 
hogany  age  of  fifty  years  ago  Is  so  In¬ 
curably  and  Irredeemably  bad,  that  we 
cannot  go  very  far  wrong  in  reverting 
to  earlier  and  purer  canons  of  taste. 
Hence  there  are  few  pursuits  which 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  their  vo¬ 
taries  than  the  search  for  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  specimens  of  old  oak  handicraft; 
few,  it  must  be  added,  in  which  the 
wily  dealer  has  put  more  pleasantries 
upon  the  confiding  customer.  For  here 
supply  Is  in  no  wise  adequate  to  de¬ 
mand.  Fire,  worm,  damp,  neglect,  de¬ 
cay,  accident,  have  contributed  to  leave 

•1.  Examples  of  Carved  Oak  Woodwork  In  the 
Honses  and  Pnrnltnre  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  B;  W.  B.  Sanders. 
London. 18S3. 

2.  Specimens  of  Antique  Carved  Furniture  and 
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comparatively  little  of  the  garniture  of 
an  old  English  house.  It  was  clear 
very  early  that  the  stock  must  be  maiu- 
tained  from  other  sources.  What  those 
sources  are  we  shall  indicate  presently 
more  at  length;  it  is  enough  to  say  now 
that  the  forger’s  activity  has,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  recoiled  upon  his  own 
head.  The  general  suspicion  cast  upon 
old  oak  has  made  the  unlearned  very 
shy  about  buying,  and  while  distrusting 
their  own  judgment  they  have  even  less 
confidence  in  the  vendor’s  assurances 
and  recommendations. 

It  Is  remarkable  how  scanty  and  in¬ 
adequate  is  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Church  furniture  aud  fittings 
have  received  abundant  attention,  but 
domestic  furniture  seems  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  neglected.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  drawings  have,  it  is  true,  been 
published,  but  the  letter-press  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases  is  meagre  and  inaccu¬ 
rate.  Architects  and  others  have  given 
us  plates  which,  while  supplying  ad¬ 
mirable  working  drawings  for  design¬ 
ers,  are  accompanied  by  descriptions 
which  illustrate  only  the  shallowness 
of  the  writer’s  knowledge.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  volume  published  not  many 
years  ago,  a  drawing  is  given  of  a  .Tac- 
obean  acorn-legged  table,  which  has 
been  fantastically  christened  “Chau¬ 
cer’s  table.”  The  author  proceeds 
gravely  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  table  may  not  have  been  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  poet,  who  spent  some 
considerable  time  in  that  country  about 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance! 

Old  carved  oak  furniture  such  as  the 
collector,  not  being  a  millionaire.  Is 
likely  to  pick  up,  may  be  referred  to  a 

Woodwork  (Engilsb).  By  A.  Marshall.  I./on- 
don,  1S85. 

3.  Examples  of  Old  Fnmitnre  (Enelish  and 
Foreltrn).  By  A.  E.  Chaneellor.  London,  1S9S. 
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fairly  well-defined  period.  There  is  lit- 
!  tie  to  be  found  of  a  date  before  or  after 
i  the  seventeenth  century.  Specimens  of 
i  real  Elizabethan  work  were  never,  in 
later  days,  sufficiently  common  for 
many  examples  to  have  survived;  and 
when,  after  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Auue’s  reign,  fashion  changed,  the  old 
school  of  wood-carvers  passed  away, 
leaving  successors  whose  efforts  are 
but  feeble  and  degenerate  imitations  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  century.  The 
simplicity  of  primitive  times  was  long 
preserved  in  the  forms,  and  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  names,  of  articles  of  do¬ 
mestic  use.  The  cupboard  on  which 
the  Saxon  settler  ranged  his  drinking- 
*  cups,  the  sideboard  on  which  he  put 
aside  the  dishes  and  food  not  in  im¬ 
mediate  use,  the  trestle-supported 
board  or  table  on  w'hicb  his  meal  was 
laid,  attest  the  rude  domestic  economy 
of  the  day;  and  what  was  good  enough 
for  the  early  immigrant  served  with 
little  modification  for  his  successors, 
tillers  of  the  soil,  for  many  generations. 
Scattered  here  and  there  in  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  richer  thanes,  or  in  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  more  elaborate  work  might  no 
doubt  be  met  with,  richly  ornamented 
furniture  and  fittings  from  Italy;  but 
classical  infiuence  was  too  refined,  too 
far  above  the  necessities  of  such  rude 
!  times,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  development  of  the  house- 
I  hold  surroundings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
oorl  or  thane.  Nor  will  that  infiuence 
i  be  found  to  play  a  greater  part  at  a 
I  later  period.  Activity  and  invention 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ran  almost  ex- 
I  cluslvely  in  devotional  or  military 
channels.  Where  luxury  existed  it 
was  forced  to  accommodate  Itself  to 
ecclesiastical  forms.  When  the  wealthy 
baron  wanted  to  furnish  his  castle 
with  extraordinary  splendor  he  had  to 
apply  to  the  architect,  who  transferred 
bodily,  rather  than  translated  into 
wood,  the  fine  Gothic  conceptions  and 
designs  which  belonged  in  truth  to  the 

i _ 


structure  and  ornament  of  a  church. 
Little  genuine  Gothic  furniture  remains 
to  our  days,  but  we  can  see  plenty  of 
examples  in  the  illuminations  of  mis¬ 
sals  and  other  works.  Allowing  fur 
stiffness  and  conventionaUty  of  draw¬ 
ing,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
such  adaptations  must  have  been  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unsuitable  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree;  but  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  to 
dignity  and  sumptuousness  is  readily 
made.  Pugin  designed  some  Gothic 
furniture  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
fideUty  with  which  he  adhered  to  an¬ 
cient  models  made  his  failure  to  pro¬ 
duce  w'ork  either  in  good  taste  or  adapt¬ 
ed  for  its  purpose  only  more  complete. 

Domestic  convenience  and  luxury 
were  all  but  unknown  to  the  middle 
classes  in  England  before  the  Tudor 
period.  During  the  long  peace  which 
followed  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  which  showed  but  slight 
increment  in  the  preceding  centuries, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
franklin,  the  well-to-do  burgher,  even 
the  craftsman  and  the  husbandman, 
began  to  look  for  elegance  and  comfort 
in  the  place  of  bare  necessities.  Art, 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  church 
and  the  castle,  deigned  to  visit  the  hall 
and  the  homestead.  A  school  of  wood- 
carvers  of  considerable  skill  and  ability 
had  survived  the  troubled  times  of  the 
fifteeenth  century;  and  although  their 
work  will  not  often  bear  comparison  in 
respect  of  either  taste  or  precision  with 
the  exquisite  carvings  executed  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier,  rood-screens  and 
bench-ends  in  many  churches  and 
carved  panelling  in  a  few  manor- 
houses  prove  that  the  handicraftsman’s 
skill  had  survived  the  'decadence  of 
Gothic  architecture.  But  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  obsolete,  and  the  men 
were  dead  who  worked  out  Gothic  con¬ 
ceptions  in  stone  or  wood,  it  became 
necessary  to  look  abroad  for  what  Eng¬ 
land  could  no  longer  supply.  As  Tudor 
times  advanced  and  the  last  of  the  old 
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workmen  passed  away,  liaving  taught 
their  mystery  to  no  successors,  the 
shortcomiugs  of  uative  talent  were  sup¬ 
plied  from  Flanders  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  When  the  tide  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  flowing  from  Italy  was  spreading 
itself  over  the  plains  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  simultaneous  growth  of  trade 
and  commerce  was  rapidly  creating 
wealth;  and  wealth  refused  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits,  the  re¬ 
strictive  trammels,  of  the  past.  Just 
as  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and 
literature  called  forth  a  band  of  schol¬ 
ars  whose  acumen  and  industry 
unlocked  for  them  with  little  de¬ 
lay  the  gates  of  their  new  inheritance, 
so  classic  art  found  equal  ability  and 
devotion  in  the  craftsman.  The  cinque- 
cento  period  produced  wood-carvers  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Flanders  whose 
works  are  the  pattern  and  despair  of 
modern  imitators.  Communication  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Low  Countries 
had  been  constant  and  intimate  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  wool 
trade;  and  when  a  call  for  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  arose  In  England,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  response 
should  come  from  Flanders.  The  finer 
woodwork,  of  sixteenth-century  date, 
•which  fortunately  is  still  to  be  admired 
in  many  historic  mansions  throughout 
the  land,  was  almost  all  executed  by 
Flemish  workmen,  many  of  whom  had 
doubtless  sought  these  shores  as  ref¬ 
ugees  escaping  from  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  richly-carved  panelling,  the 
overmantel  or  screen  decorated  with 
grotesque  figures  executed  with  vivac¬ 
ity  and  precision,  betray  their  foreign 
origin  just  as  surely  as  the  “Flaunders 
kist”  of  the  .church  inventories  of  an 
earlier  age.  Of  course  we  are  not  to 
assume  that  native  skill  was  altogether 
wanting.  English  workmen,  at  first  no 
doubt  under  the  direction  of  Flemish 
artificers,  but  afterwards  without  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  produced  much  good 
work:  but  in  the  higher  class  of  sub¬ 


jects,  in  the  more  correct  anatomical 
representation  of  figures  and  the  skil¬ 
ful  rendering  of  foliage,  English  art 
cannot  be  said  to  have  approached  the 
Continental  standard.  How  high  that 
standard  was,  how  well-nigh  unap¬ 
proachable,  is  perhaps  best  shown  in 
the  magnificent  wood-carving  of  the 
organ  loft  In  the  chapel  of  King's  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  executed  in  1535. 

The  excellence  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  work  fully  maintained  the 
tradition  of  former  years.  It  is  only 
after  the  Civil  War  that  the  decadence 
becomes  marked.  Although  much  fine 
work  of  Restoration  date  remains  in 
many  of  our  great  churches,  no  fresh 
impetus  stimulated  and  directed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  domestic  furniture.  As 
the  seventeenth  century  closed,  each 
decade  saw  less  and  less  originality  of 
design,  and  a  complete  degeneracy  in 
English  carved  oak  marks  the  Hanove¬ 
rian  age.  Any  date  subsequent  to  about 
1700  on  a  cabinet  or  buffet  is  generally 
surrounded  by  work  which  proves  how 
great  was  the  fall  from  the  height  at¬ 
tained  in  past  days.  Each  year  saw 
a  greater  poverty  of  conception,  and 
ruder,  shallower,  and  more  perfunctory 
ornament;  but  the  art,  well-nigh  de¬ 
funct,  received  its  death-blow  from  an 
unlooked-for  quarter.  In  the  year  1724, 
the  master  of  a  West  Indian  ship 
brought  home  some  logs  of  wood  called 
mahogany  as  ballast,  and  gave  them  to 
his  brother.  Dr.  William  Gibbons,  a 
London  physician  of  some  repute,  who 
was  building  a  house.  The  carpenters 
declared  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  and  refused  to  use  It.  Mahogany, 
as  we  know  it,  is  more  easily  worked 
than  oak;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  early  importations  consisted 
of  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mahogany 
from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  ex- 
tremel.v  hard  variety;  and  the  use  of 
English  oak  had  then  for  some  time 
been  largely  superseded  by  soft-grained 
woods.  A  candle-box  was  afterwards 
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luade  of  the  new  wood,  which  looked 
su  well  that  a  bureau  was  taken  in 
hand.  This  attracted  the  admiration 
uf  the  doctor’s  visitors,  and,  amongst 
them,  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  ordered  another  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  supply  being  easily  obtained, 
mahogany  became  the  rage,  and  all 
who  made  any  pretence  to  be  in  the 
fashion  hastened  to  clear  their  bouses 
of  old  oak  furniture  to  make  way  for 
its  more  elegant  rival.  Thus  many  a 
costly  chest,  cabinet,  or  bedstead  was 
degraded  from  the  mansion  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.  People  often  wonder  at  the  flne- 
ly-carved  oak  still  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  humble  dwellings,  and  draw 
therefrom  unwarrantable  conclusions 
as  to  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the 
English  peasant  in  the  past.  The  truth 
is.  such  things  only  came  into  his  pos¬ 
session  because  no  one  else  wanted 
them;  and  such  appreciation  as  the 
modern  possessor  has  of  their  beauties 
dates  only  from  yesterday,  when  the 
urgent  inquiries  of  collectors  have  giv¬ 
en  to  the  ignorant  very  exaggerated  no¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  their  treasures. 

So  English  oak  fell  out  of  sight. 
Only  the  finer  and  more  massive  spec¬ 
imens  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  old 
hall  or  chamber  where  perhaps  they 
had  originally  been  put  together.  As 
the  century  advanced  French  infiuence 
became  more  pronounced.  In  the  early 
years  of  George  the  Third,  Chippendale 
and  his  successors  designed  furniture 
of  peculiar  grace,  and  executed  their 
conceptions  with  workmanship  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Lovers  of 
old  oak.  If  any  remained  at  that  period, 
could  not  deny  the  excellence  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  new  fashion,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  old  In  many  essential  respects; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  present 
revival  of  taste  should  have  once  more 
brought  into  prominence  such  admira¬ 
ble  work.  To  what  further  perfection 
the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  styles 
might  have  attained  it  Is  profitless  to 


inquire.  The  long  war  with  France 
shut  us  out  from  the  reception  of  fresh 
ideas  from  the  Continent,  and  by  fet¬ 
tering  trade  and  sw'elling  taxatioa 
closed  the  purses  of  citizens.  A  long 
winter  of  bad  taste  set  in:  a  winter 
only  broken  by  a  tardy  and  uncertain 
spring  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  The  awakening  is  even  yet  far 
from  universal  or  thorough.  The  note 
was  first  sounded  by  the  antiquary  and 
the  eccleslologlst,  who  pointed  out  the 
degradation  which  had  overtaken  our 
churches,  and  insisted  upon  the  grace 
and  fitness  of  mediseval  models.  The 
extension  of  their  principles  from  the 
church  to  the  house  was  easy  and  natu¬ 
ral.  When  attention  bad  once  been 
called  to  the  excellence  of  the  old  work, 
the  inferiority  of  the  new  stood  out  in 
shocking  prominence,  and  all  who  had 
artistic  aspirations  hastened  to  follow 
the  better  way. 

Having  sketched  thus  hastily  the 
history  of  the  development  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture,  we  may  now  fill  In,  with 
a  little  more  detail,  the  outlines  which 
embrace  the  special  period  which  has 
almost  the  only  practical  Interest  for 
the  connoisseur  of  domestic  carved  oak. 
That  period  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  will  examine 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pieces 
of  furniture  which  might  have  been 
seen  in  an  English  middle-class  house 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  during 
other  Stewart  reigns.  It  must  be  pre¬ 
mised  that  all  those  which  we  are  about 
to  describe  would  hardly  be  found  un¬ 
der  any  one  roof,  for  the  modern  rage 
for  stuffing  our  rooms  with  furniture 
and  ornaments  finds  no  precedent  In 
the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  the  walls  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  and  principal  bedrooms  in 
our  typical  house  will  probably  be 
lined  wMth  small  panels  of  plain  oak, 
or  wainscot,  taking  Its  name  from  the 
planks  of  thin  wood  originally  used 
to  form  the  sides  of  a  wagon.  If  the 
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dwelling  date  back  to  Tudor  times,  the 
panels  may  be  carved  with  the  linen¬ 
fold  or  some  similar  pattern;  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  elaborately  in¬ 
laid.  Such  rare  and  beautiful  work  as 
the  panelling  once  in  the  inlaid  room 
at  Sizergh  Castle,  Westmoreland,  and 
recently  removed  to  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  ^luseum,  must  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  foreign  bands,  and  would  only 
be  seen  in  the  mansions  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy.  Above  the  fireplace  we 
observe  that  the  plain  panelling  of  the 
walls  is  relieved  by  an  elaborately 
carved  overmantel,  composed  of  re¬ 
cessed  arches,  flanked  by  grotesque  fig¬ 
ures.  Magnificent  examples  of  such 
overmantels  may  be  seen  in  Stokesay 
Castle,  Shropshire.  Framed  and  pan¬ 
elled  doors  had,  not  long  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  super¬ 
seded  the  massive  doors  of  thick  oak 
planks,  iron-bound  and  studded  with 
huge  nails,  of  less  secure  days.  In  the 
hall  stands  the  great  table,  the  “table 
dormant”  of  Chaucer’s  franklin.  The 
boards  and  trestles  of  primitive  times 
were  doubtless  still  used  wherever 
there  was  a  recurring  necessity  to 
make  a  clear  space;  such  tables  were 
often  fastened  on  one  side  fo  the  wall 
with  a  hinge,  so  as  to  be  turned  back 
against  the  wall,  as  Shakespeare 
says:  — 

Come,  musicians,  play; 

A  hall!  a  hall!  give  room,  and  foot  It, 
girls; 

More  light,  you  knaves;  and  turn  the 
tables  up. 

(“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  act  1.,  sc.  v.) 

But  permanent  tables  were  not  un¬ 
known  in  very  early  times,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  dais  of  a  baronial  hall. 
At  Penshurst  there  are  large  tables  in 
the  hall  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  long  narrow  tables  In 
conventual  refectories  belonged  to  this 
class.  The  top  of  these  large  tables 
is  commonly  formed  of  a  solid  slab  of 


oak  two  or  three  inches  thick;  the 
framework  is  carved  with  a  foliated 
pattern  of  conventional  design;  and  the 
legs,  which  in  the  Elizabethan  and  pre¬ 
ceding  period  had  been  of  comparative¬ 
ly  slender  proportions,  were  now  as¬ 
suming  the  distended  and  gouty  form 
to  which  the  name  of  acorn-legs  has 
been  applied.  When  the  custom  of  tak¬ 
ing  meals  in  the  hall  fell  into  disuse,  a 
table  was  required  which  ^  could  he 
adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of  diners. 
This  end  was  effected  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  Underneath  the  surface 
of  the  table  were  two  leaves  occupying 
together  the  entire  space;  when  these 
were  drawn  out  from  each  end  the  sur¬ 
face  sank  to  the  level  originally  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  leaves,  and  the  available 
space  was  thus  doubled.  The  leaves 
were  supported  by  runners  drawn  out 
of  the  framework  of  the  table.  These 
“drawlnge-tables”  afforded  examples  of 
soundness  and  solidity  of  construction, 
in  which  the  flimsy  telescopic  dining- 
table  of  to-day  so  conspicuously  falls. 
Specimens  of  smaller  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  tables  may  be  seen  In  tlie 
communion  tables,  very  common  in 
churches  not  many  years  ago;  their 
form  is  entirely  domestic,  the  early 
Puritans  refusing  to  tolerate  any  spe¬ 
cially  ecclesiastical  features.  Along¬ 
side  the  wall  we  may  observe  a  small 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  table,  with 
deep  framework,  arched  and  carved, 
having  a  leaf  half  the  size  of  the  top 
and  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the 
flaps  of  an  ordinary  eight-legged  table. 
These  latter,  to  which  the  name  of 
gate-legged  has  been  given,  are  not 
common  before  Charles  II.’s  reign.  In 
the  earlier  specimens,  which  are  great¬ 
ly  prized  by  collectors,  the  leaves  are 
each  supported  by  four  legs,  often 
spirally  turned,  making,  together  with 
the  four  which  carry  the  framework, 
twelve. 

Chairs  will  be  found  of  a  variety  of 
patterns.  Near  the  fire  is  a  massive 
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arm-chair,  with  square  back,  boldly 
carved  and  surmounted  by  au  uudulat- 
mg  cornice  having  the  initials  of  its 
lirst  owner,  and  perhaps  a  date;  but 
dates  are  only  common  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  high-backed 
chairs,  with  a  network  of  cane  in  the 
seats  and  backs,  were  introduced  from 
Trance  and  Flanders.  The  finer  exam¬ 
ples  were  at  first  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy;  but  as  the  demand 
spread,  and  the  execution  became  less 
elaborate,  good  specimens  found  their 
way  into  humbler  homes,  and  by  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  their  use 
was  very  general.  The  dining-chairs, 
which  began  to  supersede  the  humbler 
bench  or  stool  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,,  are  of  the  shape  now  known 
as  Cromwellian.  Square  and  solid, 
their  seats  and  backs  covered  with  pig¬ 
skin,  they  may  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  still  doing  good  service  after  an 
uninterrupted  use  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  legs  are  tied  together 
by  rails,  and  in  the  more  ancient  chairs 
these  rails  are  close  to  the  ground,  both 
for  greater  strength  and  in  order  that 
the  sitter  may,  by  keeping  his  feet  on 
the  front  rail,  avoid  the  damp,  rush- 
strewn  floor.  When  floors  were  board¬ 
ed  and  dry  the  latter  necessity  no  long¬ 
er  existed,  and  the  front  rail  was  placed 
higher  up.  In  the  hall  or  In  the  en¬ 
trance-lobby  stands  a  settle,  with 
straight  back  more  or  less  elaborately 
carved,  and  perhaps  with  lockers  below 
the  seat.  The  bacon-settle  of  west- 
country  farmhouses  is  a  later  variety. 
Here  the  back  is  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet  and  forms  a  cup¬ 
board  in  which  a  gammon  or  hams 
might  be  kept  near  the  fire.  A  peculiar 
form  of  settle,  which  belongs  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  western  counties,  is  the 
table-chair,  in  which  the  back  of  the 
seat  folds  over,  and,  supported  on  the 
arms,  forms  a  table;  these  were  some¬ 
times  made  in  two  or  more  divisions, 
so  that  the  sitter  may  have  a  table  at 


his  side.  This  ingenious  contrivance 
has  been  copied  by  the  modern  antique- 
furniture  maker,  and  such  articles  hu¬ 
morously  dubbed  sedilia  or  “monks’ 
benches.”  Dinner-wagons  are  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ma¬ 
hogany  age,  but  they  were  not  un¬ 
known  two  hundred  years  ago,  anil 
were  a  development  of  the  court-cup¬ 
board  described  below,  the  enclosed 
cupboard  being  omitted  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  drawer  under  the  middle 
shelf. 

Up  and  down  the  house  we  shall  see 
plenty  of  joint  or  joined  stools,  four¬ 
legged,  and  carved  after  the  fashion  of 
miniature  tables.  Little  chairs  and 
stools  for  children  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Good  examples  of  the  former, 
made  after  the  model  of  the  large 
square-backed  chairs,  may  be  seen  at 
South  Kensington.  In  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  London  wills  preserved  in  Somerset 
House,  we  And  a  curious  bequest  of 
these  joint  stools.  Roger  Elmesley,  of 
liondon,  a  wax-chandler’s  servant.  In 
1434,  bequeaths  to  his  godchild  Rob¬ 
ert  Sharp,  “a  Util  .Toyned  stolle  for  a 
child,  and  a  nother  Joyned  stolle,  large 
for  to  sltte  on,  whanne  he  cometli  to 
mannes  state.”  The  seats  and  backs 
of  chairs  and  settles  and  the  tops  of 
stools  were  often  stuffed,  and  covered 
with  leather  or  pigskin;  and  from 
Charles  I.’s  reign  we  meet  with  low 
broad-seated  chairs  with  claw  legs,  up¬ 
holstered  in  the  modern  fashion,  and 
covered  with  silk  brocade  or  damask. 

No  articles  of  ancient  domestic  furni¬ 
ture  are  so  common  as  oak  chests,  and 
every  house  above  the  rank  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  must  have  possessed  several  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  may  as¬ 
sume  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
in  the  chambers  and  passages  of  our 
ideal  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
very  deeply  into  the  history  of  these 
chests,  arks,  or  coffers,  as  they  are 
called  In  inventories  and  wills.  Per¬ 
haps  a  lady’s  dress-trunk  best  recalls 
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the  earliest  type— the  wicker  baskets 
covered  with  hides,  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  later  times  these  portable 
chests  were  made  of  wood  and  bound 
with  iron,  having  rings  through  which 
poles  might  be  inserted  for  carriage, 
and  were  called  “trussing-chests.” 
Wherever  portability  was  not  an  ob¬ 
ject,  heavy  “standard”  chests,  strength¬ 
ened  with  massive  bands  of  wrought 
iron,  were  used.  The  arched  top  of 
some  of  these,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
trunk  of  a  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  origin 
of  the  modern  name.  In  the  finer 
chests— and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  these  belong  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century— the 
mouldings  are  deeply  cut,  the  panels 
are  recessed,  arches  and  pilasters  in 
relief  give  Incident  and  shadow  to  the 
surface,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are 
sometimes  occupied  by  figures  carved 
after  Flemish  models.  The  surface  of 
the  panels  is  often  beautifully  inlaid 
with  pear,  holly,  and  bog  oak.  The  in¬ 
itials  of  the  first  owner  and  a  date 
carved  on  the  rail  under  the  lid  give 
additional  value  and  interest  to  some 
of  these  fine  old  specimens.  Besides 
the  larger  chests  we  may  notice  several 
smaller  coffers,  ranging  down  to  the 
so-called  deed  or  muniment  boxes,  of 
wh.'ch  the  lid  is  sometlm.es  sloped  to 
form  a  writing-desk. 

We  may  allot  at  least  four  cabinets 
to  our  old  manor-house.  Several  dis¬ 
tinct  types  were  common  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  alike  beautiful  in 
design  and  excellent  in  workmanship. 
On  no  part  of  the  plenishing  of  the 
house  were  greater  taste  and  skill  ex¬ 
pended.  The  earliest  form  of  cabinet, 
introduced  from  Flanders,  consisted  of 
a  large  cupboard  surmounted  by  a 
smaller  and  shallower  one,  standing  a 
few  inches  back  from  the  lower  por¬ 
tion,  the  projecting  cornice  being  com- 
m.only  supported  by  heavy  turned  pil¬ 
lars.  The  whole  of  the  panelled  front 
is  often  carved  or  inlaid  with  light  or 


dark  wood,  ivory  or  mother-o’ -pearl  be¬ 
ing  also  occasionally  used,- while  gro¬ 
tesque  figures  fiank  the  panels  above 
and  below.  From  this  primitive  type 
were  developed  several  local  varieties. 
In  Wales  and  the  border  countries  an 
upper  story  is  added,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  top  of  a  kitchen- 
dresser,  with  shelves  for  dishes,  and 
the  whole  is  then  known  as  a  cupboard 
tridarn,  or  tripartite  cupboard. 

Court-cupboards  are  often  mentioned 
in  ancient  inventories,  and  are  referred 
to  by  Shakespeare:— 

Away  with  the  joint-stools. 

Remove  the  court-cupboard. 

(“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  act  i.,  sc.  v.) 

These  differed  from  the  ordinary  cab¬ 
inets  in  the  construction  of  the  upper 
portion;  the  dimensions  of  this  were 
shortened  by  splaying  off  the  corners, 
the  centre  panel  retaining  its  origin.Tl 
position,  while  the  side  panels  slope 
away  towards  the  back.  These  court 
or  short  cupboards  are  sometimes  open 
below  and  supported  by  large  acorn- 
shaped  pillars.  A  fine  inlaid  specimen 
was  sold  in  the  Hailstone  collection 
for  a  hundred  guineas,  and  a  very 
handsome  example  may  be  seen  in 
Warwick  Castle.  Corner  cupboards 
hardly  belong  to  this  period.  They  are 
almost  invariably  plain  and  uncarved, 
dating  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
Carved  specimens,  though  common 
enough  In  the  art  furnisher’s  show¬ 
rooms,  are  extremely  rare  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

We  will  now  ascend  the  broad  oak 
staircase,  admiring  the  massive  carved 
newel  posts,  capped  perhaps  with  the 
family  badge  in  the  form  of  a  lion, 
griffin,  or  other  heraldic  monster,  if  the 
dignity  of  the  house  is  high.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  staircase,  and  one  of  the 
least  known,  may  be  seen  at  Lordlng- 
ton,  near  Elmsworth,  now  a  farm¬ 
house.  Another,  more  accessible  and 
very  well  known,  is  at  the  Charter- 
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house  iu  Loudon,  probably  constructed 
when  that  building  was  the  town  bouse 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  third  Is  at 
Cromwell  House,  Highgate,  now  a 
branch  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil¬ 
dren. 

The  draughty  houses  of  our  forefath¬ 
ers  early  necessitated  some  special  pro¬ 
tection  for  sleepers,  and  this  was  af¬ 
forded,  as  we  see  In  contemporary  pict¬ 
ures  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  by 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  the 
modern  Arabian  or  tent  bedstead,  the 
curtains  being  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  When  the  advantage  of 
having  a  bedstead  which  could  be 
moved  in  any  direction  was  recognized, 
the  curtain  rings  were  detached  from 
the  ceiling  and  fastened  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  framework,  which  became  the 
four-poster  of  our  grandfathers.  In¬ 
ventories  and  wills  of  the  sixteenth  and 
following  centuries  contain  frequent 
references  to  these  “beddes  of  tymbre.” 
In  our  old  house  we  find  one  in  each  cf 
the  principal  sleeping-rooms,  but  the 
most  costly  is  reserved  for  the  great 
guest-chamber.  This  is  a  splendid 
work  of  art,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  Impress  its  occupier  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  ’of  his  surroundings.  The  band 
reproduces,  with  scarcely  less  elabora¬ 
tion  of  detail,  the  figures  and  carving 
of  the  overmantels  down-stairs.  There 
is  a  narrow  shelf  for  books,  and  upon 
pressing  a  spring  in  one  of  the  panels 
a  secret  cupboard  is  revealed.  The 
tester,  carved  and  panelled,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cornice,  inlaid  with  light¬ 
er  wood,  from  which  a  crimson  silk 
valance  and  curtains  hang.  The  posts 
are  deeply  carved,  and  broken,  about 
the  level  of  the  bed,  into  four  or  five 
small  pilasters,  a  construction  which 
has  given  such  bedsteads  the  name  of 
twelve-  or  fourteen-irosters.  In  the 
earlier  examples  the  posts  stand  de¬ 
tached  from  the  foot-board  and  bed. 
One  of  such  ponderous  structures  was 
the  bed  of  Henry  VIII.,  described  as 


nearly  eleven  feet  square,  and  of  even 
larger  dimensions  was  the  Great  Ued 
of  Ware,  to  which  Shakespeare  refers 
in  a  well-known  passage.  Underneath 
the  bed  was  often  concealed  a  small 
couch  for  a  servant,  called  a  truckle  or 
trundle  bed,  w’hlch  could  be  drawn  out 
at  night.  Thus  we  read  of  the  trencher- 
cbaplain  sleeping 

Upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o’er  his 
head. 

(Bishop  Hall,  “Toothless  Satires.’’} 
and  Hudibras  is  said  to  have 

Roused  the  squire  in  truckle  lolling. 

(“Hudlbras.’’> 

A  cradle  occupies  a  corner  of  the 
lady’s  bedroom— an  heirloom  In  which 
the  scions  of  the  house  are  rocked  for 
many  generations.  It  has  high  carved 
sides,  the  initials  of  its  first  occupant 
and  a  date  at  the  back,  and  the  pent¬ 
house-shaped  head  forms  a  protection 
against  draughts.  Wardrobes  or  liv¬ 
ery  cupboards  are  not  very  common. 
They  were  usually  made  with  two 
large  panelled  doors,  the  upper  part  of 
which  alone  is  in  most  cases  carved, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  such  work  is  orher 
than  plain  and  shallow.  The  ornate 
armoires  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  given 
place  to  a  simpler  style  in  this  respect. 
No  special  peculiarity  marks  the  tables 
and  chairs  which  sparsely  furnish 
these  upper  chambers;  the  modern 
practice  of  introducing  the  luxuries  of 
a  sitting-room  into  a  bedroom  was  un¬ 
known  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Descending  to  the  offices  and  out¬ 
houses,  we  shall  find  little  to  detain  us 
long.  Here  all  is  of  the  plainest  and 
solldest.  One  or  two  small  square  cup¬ 
boards.  such  as  may  sometimes  be 
picked  up  nowadays  in  the  eastern 
counties,  may  be  partially  carved  and 
inlaid,  and  we  may  meet  with  one  of 
those  beautiful  little  spice  cupboards 
peculiar  to  the  same  part  of  England. 
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The  euds  of  the  kneading-trough  maj 
liossibly  be  carved.  In  the  still-room, 
besides  the  apparatus  for  distilling 
cordials,  from  which  the  name  comes, 
stands  a  linen-press,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  presses  now  used  by  book¬ 
binders,  but  this  Is  probably  a  Flem¬ 
ish  importation.  We  should  search  in 
vain  for  the  finely  carved  oak  and  wal¬ 
nut  with  which  such  rooms  abounded 
at  a  later  period,  when  mahogany  had 
squeezed  them  out  of  the  parlor  and 
hall. 

The  admirable  construction  of  old 
English  oak  furniture  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tested  by  the  examples  which  have 
withstood  the  w-ear  and  tear  of  so 
many  years.  Structural  features,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  thrust  out  of  sight,  were 
made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 
Xo  stain  was  placed  against  the  grain 
of  the  wood:  this  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  Chippendale  and  later  schools. 
Ties  and  bands  were  openly  used 
wherever  strength  was  specially  need¬ 
ed.  and  the  various  members  were  se¬ 
curely  brought  together  by  mortise  and 
tenon,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pegs 
with  very  sparing  use  of  the  nail  or 
glue-pot.  The  ornament  is,  as  we  have 
said,  of  Renaissance  parentage:  some 
of  the  patterns  employed  may  even  be 
traced  back  through  Rome  and  Greece 
to  an  Egyptian  origin;  but  the  taste 
and  skill  of  British  workmen  Intro¬ 
duced  many  modifications  of  the  types 
tliey  had  received  from  their  Flemish 
instructors.  Fruit,  fiowers,  and  leaves 
were  copied  from  conventional  designs. 
The  vine  is  perhaps  the  commonest,  but 
the  sunfiower,  the  tulip,  the  lily,  the 
carnation,  the  marigold,  all  furnished 
Inspiration.  Men  and  animals  were  at¬ 
tempted  with  less  success.  A  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  a  fanciful  pas¬ 
sage  which  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Ruskln,  supposes  that  the  vil¬ 
lage  carpenter,  in  carving  a  chest,  took 
for  his  model  some  wild  flower  grow¬ 
ing  hy  his  workshop,  and  translated 


it  into  the  highly  conventional  form 
w'hich  we  now  see.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  declare  that  such  an  artistic 
feat  is  beyond  the  pow'er  of  any  un¬ 
taught  village  carpenter,  not  a  genius, 
in  this  or  any  other  age.  We  may  as¬ 
sume  that  books  of  patterns  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  each  lo¬ 
cality  developed  its  own  special  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  design  and  composition. 
Perhaps  the  best  work  of  all  is  found 
—as,  from  their  nearness  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  we  should  expect  to  find  it— 
in  the  eastern  counties.  There  the 
carving  is  often  of  such  beauty  and  re¬ 
finement  that  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
it  to  native  hands.  Exceilent  exampies 
are  aiso  seen  in  the  fine  timber  houses 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  many 
remain  in  Staffordshire;  a  special  feat¬ 
ure  of  all  this  district  is  the  very  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  vine  and  grapes  in 
decoration.  In  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  are  many  worthy  specimens,  but 
the  execution  is  sometimes  rough  and 
the  ornament  coarse.  The  midland 
counties  can  boast  of  no  particular  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  in  London  and  places  to 
which  the  magnetism  of  London  cx 
tended,  old  carved  oak  was  long  ago 
almost  wholly  swept  away  by  the  tide 
of  fashion.  In  Kent  little  carved  work 
is  to  he  found,  its  place  being  taken  by 
deeply  recessed  mouldings,  and  turne*! 
spindles  or  rails  split  and  glued  on  the 
surface  of  furniture,  of  whicli  the  pan¬ 
els  are  often  richly  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  mother-o’-pearl. 

In  Sussex  and  the  southern  counties 
generally  carved  oak  is  no  longer  abun¬ 
dant,  but  the  Sussex  incised  work  has 
gained  some  reputation.  In  Somerset, 
the  coarse  work  found  in  Sedgmoor  and 
other  remote  districts  grows  in  refine¬ 
ment  as  we  approach  the  borders  of 
Devonshire,  and  even  before  the  boun¬ 
dary  is  crossed  we  may  meet  with  work 
rivalling  the  productions  of  the  eastern 
counties.  There  must  have  been  a 
school  of  wood-carvers  in  Devonshire 
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iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centur3'  of  singular  skill  and  artistic 
capacitj',  recalling  by  their  mastery 
over  their  material  their  predecessors 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  who 
fashioned  the  rood-screens  and  bench- 
ends  of  the  West. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  scat¬ 
tered  relics  of  the  past  come  nowhere 
near  supplying  the  modern  demand  for 
old  carved  oak.  But  the  astute  manu¬ 
facturer  has  proved  himself  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion.  From  all  quarters  he 
levies  contributions;  no  material  comes 
amiss  to  him: — 

Jove’s  oak,  the  warlike  ash,  veyn’d 
elm,  the  softer  beech. 

Short  hazell,  maple  plain,  light  aspe, 
the  bending  wych. 

Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch,  supply 
the  forger's  turn. 

(Fuller.) 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  factories  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  From  the  workshops  of  Malines 
and  other  places  large  quantities  are 
constantly  imported  Into  this  country. 
The  oak  used,  less  close-grained  and 
softer  than  the  English  variety.  Is  by 
the  help  of  machinery  and  cheap  labor 
readily  covered  with  a  mass  of  carving, 
copied  mainly  from  old  Flemish  mod¬ 
els.  The  result  Is  effective  enough  In 
the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed,  but  an 
abomination  to  the  connoisseur,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  spiritless  and  mechanical  work¬ 
manship,  faulty  construction,  and  mer¬ 
etricious  ornament.  To  add  to  his  ex¬ 
asperation,  the  forms  follow  all  the 
modem  development  of  furniture — even 
down  to  the  umbrella-stand  and  the 
coal-box;  while  the  wood  itself  Is  an 
eyesore  to  those  who  compare  It  with 
good  native  oak. 

A  far  less  Innocent  source  of  the 
pseudo-antique  springs  from  the  de¬ 
struction— the  word  is  now  generally 
recognized  In  this  connection  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “restoration”— of  our 
ancient  churches.  What  havoc  has 


been  wrought  iu  medimval  woodwork 
let  the  Sideboards  and  cabinets  “faked 
up”  out  of  screens  and  bench-ends 
faintly  tell.  “You  see,  sir,”  as  a  deal¬ 
er  in  such  wares  once  explained  to  the 
writer,  “we  get  them  out  of  the  old 
churches  when  they  restore  them!”  An 
insidious  clause,  common  iu  the  con¬ 
tracts  made  on  such  occasions,  to  the 
efi'ect  that  all  old  materials  are  to  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  contractor, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  mischief. 
The  old  woodw’ork  has  to  be  tempora¬ 
rily  removed;  unsuspected  decay  and 
dilapidations  are  revealed;  to  repair 
and  replace  would  be  expensive.  “We 
kept  one  or  two  old  bench-ends,”  says 
the  vicar  afterwards,  proudly  showing 
his  church  to  the  stranger,  “but  the 
rest  were  too  far  gone,  and  it  w'as  quite 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  the 
rood-screen.”  Meanwhile  the  furni- 
ture-vamper  from  the  neighboring  town 
has  taken  sweet  counsel  with  the  build¬ 
er;  and  while  fifteenth-century  cabinets 
and  impossible  buffets  are  being 
pushed  forward  in  the  purchaser’s 
workshop,  the  “restoration”  committee 
are  entertaining  the  bishop  at  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  church,  and  bandying 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  “conser¬ 
vative  restoration”  so  happily  effected. 
An  antiquary  had  been  examining  a 
church  in  the  West  of  England  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  meeting  the  vicar  In 
the  churchyard,  congratulated  him  up¬ 
on  the  possession  of  some  very  finely 
carved  bench-ends.  The  vicar,  who 
disclaimed  any  special  knowledge^  of 
such  matters,  replied:  “I  always  ad¬ 
mired  those  bench-ends,  and  thought 
It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  take  them 
away.”  “Take  them  away!”  cried  the 
scandalized  antiquary,  “why,  who  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing?”  “Well,” 
said  the  vicar,  “when  the  church  was 
restored  the  architect  wanted  to  clear 
them  all  offT 

In  default  of  the  much-coveted 
church  oak,  supplies  are  largely  drawn 
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li'olu  t'ai’uibouses  and  cottages.  Furni- 
tuie  wliicli  lias  been  relegated  to  tlie 
j  ard  or  outhouse,  doing  duty  as  a  corn- 
chest  or  rabbit-hutch,  is  altered, 
vauiyed  up,  carved,  stained,  and  sold 
i'oi  a  number  of  guineas  exceeding  that 
uf  the  shillings  paid  to  the  late  owner 
for  his  bargain.  Descending  a  stage 
lower  in  the  scale  of  shams,  we  tind 
the  stuff  which  is  a  fraud,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  a  forgery,  more  or  less  cun¬ 
ning,  from  ancient  models,  marked 
with  a  more  or  less  plausible  date. 
Worm-holes  are  artfully  counterfeited; 
Indeed  we  hear  that  the  “worm-eater,” 
as  he  is  called,  now  takes  his  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  an¬ 
tique-furniture  trade.  Holes  made  by 
screws  are  covered  by  rusty  old  nail- 
heads,  acids  are  used  to  eat  away  the 
surface  in  places,  or  to  give  the  re¬ 
quired  tone  to  the  coloring,  sharp  edges 
of  carving  are  rubbed  down  with  a 
wire  brush,  and  made  less  prominent 
bj-  the  application  of  clay  and  other 
substances.  Different  devices  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  different  parts  of  the  country; 
the  practised  eye  can  often  detect  the 
very  district  from  which  a  forgery  has 
emanated. 

Nothing  but  experience  will  teach  the 
amateur  to  avoid  such  pitfalls,  but  one 
or  two  warnings  may  be  of  service  to 
him.  Let  him  shun  Wardour  Street 
f«  toio.  In  purchasing  let  him  consider, 
In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  price. 
If  a  comparatively  small  sum  be  de¬ 
manded  for  work  which  is,  as  the  carv¬ 
ers  say,  very  “busy,”  he  may  presume 
that  it  is  genuine.  The  price  would 
not  pay  the  forger.  Let  him  make  par¬ 
ticular  inquiries  as  to  the  provenance 
of  his  contemplated  purchase,  and  fol¬ 
low  them  up  by  Independent  investiga¬ 
tion.  Let  him  get,  if  possible,  a  writ¬ 
ten  warranty  from  the  vendor.  It  is. 


it  must  be  confessed,  highly  improbable 
that  a  dealer  will  indulge  him  so  far: 
that  worthy's  leanings  are  altogether  ou 
the  side  of  oral  recommendations  aud 
assurances.  But  the  absence  of  such 
warranty  was  recently  held  to  be  fatal 
to  the  plaintiff’s  claim  in  a  very  gross 
case  of  misrepresentation. 

The  prudent  amateur  will  subject  his 
proposed  purchase  to  a  careful  and  pa¬ 
tient  scrutiny,  to  see  whether  it  Is  har¬ 
monious  in  style  and  construction.  The 
forger's  ignorance  of  the  history  of  or¬ 
nament  is  often  the  cause  of  his  uu- 
masking.  Unless  his  work  is  a  slavish 
copy  of  an  ancient  model  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  betrayed  into  some  solecism. 
English  and  foreign  forms  will  often 
be  confused,  and  a  date  placed  on  work 
which  belongs  to  another  period.  The 
marks  of  the  tools  employed  should  be 
examined;  modern  work  can  sometimes 
be  distinguished  from  ancient  by  the 
different  size  of  the  indentations  made 
by  the  punches  on  adjacent  surfaces. 
Weight  is  sometimes  a  touchstone  of 
genuineness:  counterfeits  are  common¬ 
ly  made  of  some  wood  lighter  than  old 
English  oak. 

Thus,  through  many  mistakes  and 
failures,  often  disappointed,  often  vic¬ 
timized,  the  collector  will  slowly  gather 
his  experience,  replacing  piece  by  piece 
his  modern  possessions  with  genuine 
furniture  of  Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  or 
later  date;  not.  It  must  be  confessed, 
without  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  some 
practical  convenience,  and  the  risk  of 
incurring  some  unpopularity  in  his 
family  circle.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
will  be  outweighed  by  his  satisfaction 
in  contemplating,  in  these  days  of  pre¬ 
tension  and  unreality,  good  material, 
treated  in  honest  and  workmanlike 
fashion. 
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“Cliesterlield,”  said  George  II.  to 
Lord  Hervey,  “is  a  little  tea  table 
scouudrel,  that  tells  little  womauisb 
lies  to  make  quarrels  iu  families;  aud 
tries  to  make  womeu  lose  their  reputa 
tious,  aud  make  their  husbands  beat 
them,  without  any  object  but  to  give 
himself  airs:  as  if  anybody  could  be¬ 
lieve  a  woman  could  like  a  dwarf-ba¬ 
boon.” 

When  one  reflects  that  the  object  of 
these  remarks  is  all  his  life  bringing 
to  bear  upon  Majesty  the  inimitable 
manners,  the  insinuating  address,  the 
polished  wit  and  the  iuflnite  grace 
which  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Chesterfleld  for  ever,  the  speech  serves 
as  a  flne  instance  of  the  vanity  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor. 

My  Lord  Chesterfield  Is  born  In  Lon¬ 
don  in  1G94,  of  a  mother  who  dies  early, 
and  of  a  father  who  neglects  and  dis¬ 
likes  him.  He  escapes  the  wholesome 
kicking  of  a  public  school  (a  course  of 
Eton  might  have  mitigated  my  Lord’s 
delicate  contempt  for  all  “field  sports” 
as  “the  resource  of  little  minds”);  goes 
to  Cambridge  at  eighteen  and  Is  for 
a  while  extremely  classical,  argumenta¬ 
tive,  book-learned  and  pedantic.  Then 
he  makes  the  Grand  Tour,  looks  about 
him  pretty  keenly  under  those  beetle 
brows,  feels  the  social  pulse,  as  It  were, 
with  a  very  pretty  white  band,  discov¬ 
ers  that  the  world  does  not  like  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  superiority,  and,  being  de¬ 
termined  that  it  shall  like  him,  “I  .  . 
Immediately  adopted  the  opposite  char¬ 
acter.  I  concealed  what  learning  I 
had;  I  applauded  often  without  approv¬ 
ing;  and  I  yielded  commonly  without 
conviction.”  If  the  picture  Is  not  a 
perfectly  pretty  one.  It  is  at  least  en¬ 
tirely  characteristic.  My  Lord— he  Is 
as  yet  only  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Just  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age— thus  early  sets  up 


the  goddess  whom  he  is  to  worship 
with  a  magnificent  persistence  all  his 
life  long.  She  may  not  be  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  creature— a  tinsel  thing,  infinitely 
capricious,  who  will  have  her  devotees 
lick  the  dust,  fawn  on  the  great,  cringe, 
lie,  flatter;  who  is  called  variously 
Fashion,  Popularity,  and  Applause;  but 
who,  such  as  she  is,  finds  in  My  Lord 
Chesterfleld  an  adherent  that  better 
causes  have  lacked. 

He  is  still  quite  a  boy  at  the  Hague, 
when  he  games— not,  at  first,  because 
he  likes  gaming;  but  because  be  takes 
it  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
character  of  a  flne  gentleman;  and 
drinks,  which  is  rather  a  pity  to  be 
sure,  as,  when  be  has  half  ruined  his 
constitution,  he  flnds  out  that  after  all 
excess  Is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
fashionable  perfection. 

When  other  young  men  are  frank, 
jolly,  and  youthful  (“unllcked  creat¬ 
ures”  enjoying  those  “rustic.  Illiberal 
sports  of  guns,  dogs,  and  horses”)  this 
one  Is  already  perfecting  his  manners 
to  “wriggle”  into  royal  favor,  or  Improv 
ing  his  “ton”  with  the  edifying  society  of 
corrupt  women  of  fashion.  His  splen¬ 
did  abilities  (one  has  but  to  look  at  his 
face  in  his  portrait  without  consulting 
his  life  at  all  to  see  what  brilliant  abil¬ 
ities  they  must  have  been)  enable  him. 
no  doubt,  to  acquire  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  so  that  when  he  returns 
to  England,  and  is  made  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  is  almost  from  the  flrst,  with 
his  high  birth,  his  exquisite  sarotr  faire, 
his  ease,  wit,  urbanity,  and  those  bril¬ 
liant  parts,  one  of  the  flnest  social  flg- 
nres  in  the  kingdom. 

Can’t  one  fancy  Mr.  Stanhope  at 
Court? 

It  is  his  element.  He  is  but  twenty- 
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two  years  old  aud  already  a  perfect 
follower  of  that  line  Court  maxim: 
“Caress  the  favorites,  avoid  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  trust  nobody.” 

It  is  a  little  unlucky,  indeed,  that  an 
utter  disbelief  in  human  nature  should 
lead  one  sometimes  into  mistakes  as 
grave  as  a  too  confident  trust  in  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  should  waste  a  vast 
deal  of  his  time  and  attention,  and 
many  most  beautiful  letters,  in  trying 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Prince  through 
Mrs.  Howard  the  Mistress,  instead  of 
through  Caroline  the  Wife.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope,  indeed,  thinks  Mrs.  Caroline  of 
so  very  little  importance  that  he  is  de¬ 
lightfully  witty  at  her  expense  when 
her  back  is  turned,  or  before  her  back 
is  turned  almost,  so  that  one  day,  stung 
out  of  her  wise  German  silence,  “You 
have  more  wit  than  I,”  she  says  to 
him,  “but  I  have  a  most  bitter  tongue, 
and  always  repay  any  debts  of  that 
kind  with  most  exorbitant  interest.” 
And  is  so  much  better  than  her  word, 
in  fact,  that  for  all  my  Lord’s  cring¬ 
ing,  fiattering,  cajoling— for  all  these 
l)eautiful  6om«  mols  and  “ie«  manures, 
les  agrimens,  les  jyrdcc*”— his  little  stu¬ 
pid  Master  sees  him  always  with  the 
wife’s  clever  eyes  and  distrusts  him  to 
the  end. 

Is  it  Mrs.  Caroline  working  in  the 
background  that  My  Lord  (be  is  really 
My  Lord  now,  and  has  recorded  his 
father’s  dying  with  a  good  deal  of  vi¬ 
vacity  in  his  letters  to  the  Mistress)  is 
made  nothing  better  than  Ambassador 
to  the  Hague  when  the  Prince  becomes 
George  II.?  My  Lord  accepts  the  post, 
anyhow,  and  at  the  Hague  acquires  a 
taste  for  business  and  forms  a  connec¬ 
tion  (one  of  those  genteel  gallantries  by 
which  he  is  of  the  very  convenient 
opinion  that  the  heart  is  not  cormpted) 
with  the  woman  who  becomes  the 
mother  of  his  son.  When  he  is  recalled 
a  second  time,  and  finally,  from  the 
Hague,  with  his  exquisite  manners  no 
doubt  more  exquisite  still  and  a  finesse 


and  delicacy  in  diplomatic  relations  un¬ 
equalled  before  or  since,  he  opposes 
old  W'alpole’s  Excise  Bill  (in  a  prepared 
speech  My  Lord  has  a  most  splendid 
eloquence),  and  a  few  days  after  bus 
to  “surrender  the  whitestaff”  to  His 
Majesty,  who  is  not  a  bit  moved  by  the 
letter  My  Lord  writes  him,  and  allows 
the  finest  courtier  that  ever  lived  per¬ 
haps  to  console  himself  as  best  be  may 
w’itb  fashion  and  gaming  at  Scarbor¬ 
ough. 

It  is  in  spite  of  the  King,  as  it  were, 
(My  Lord  games  too  much,  says  the 
King,)  that  Chesterfield  marries  Melu- 
sina  Schulenburg,  who  is  forty  years 
old  and  exemplary  and  dull  and  has 
been  married  before;  but  who  is  the 
daughter  of  George  I.,  and  ought  to 
have,  but  doesn’t,  40,000/.  Such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  her  husband  could  not  be 
expected,  of  course,  to  be  faithful  to 
such  a  homely  and  disappointing  per¬ 
son.  He  is  not  faithful.  He  is  writing 
“the  well-known  song,”  a  dreadfully 
artificial  love-song,  but  as  true  as  he 
knows  how  to  make  it  perhaps,  to  My 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley  presently.  Melu- 
sina  is  meek  enough.  Poor  Melusinn! 
When  My  Lord  is  at  the  summit  of  his 
fortunes  at  last  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  position  he  fills  with  an  in¬ 
finite  tact  and  ability,  she  is  spoken  of 
as  having  not  a  thread  on  her  that  is 
not  of  Irish  manufacture,  accepts  later 
her  husband’s  more  or  less  platonic 
friendships  with  Madame  de  Moncon- 
seil  and  Madame  de  Tencin  Just  as  she 
accepts  the  Irish  clothes,  sends  kindly 
little  messages  in  My  Lord’s  letters  to 
that  son  of  his  who  is  not  her  son,  .and 
speaks  of  him  after  his  death  (Heaven 
i-eward  the  hypocrisy  of  some  women!) 
as  “cc  tris  cher  et  iris  digne  homme  feu 
my  lord  Chesterfield." 

The  pair  live  apart  for  a  while,  per¬ 
fectly  resigned  to  the  separation.  My 
Lord  games  a  great  deal  and  speaks  in 
Parliament  upon  a  hundred  subjects 
long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  with 
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sueli  a  matchless  ability  that  Horace 
Waipole  (who  is  not  too  much  My 
Lord’s  friend,  and  has  heard  his  own 
father,  Pitt,  Pulteuey,  Wyndham,  and 
Carteret)  “declares  the  finest  speech  he 
ever  listened  to  was  one  from  Cbester- 
lieid.” 

?  My  Lord’s  reign  in  Ireland  has  a 

iniost  just  and  extraordinary  tclat.  He 
travels  abroad  and  stays  in  Paris.  He 
I  is  at  the  Bath  very  often— splendidly 

}  distinguished,  not  merely  by  genius 
II 

5  and  oratory,  but  as  the  man  who  can 

Ipicl:  up  a  fan  or  turn  a  compliment  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  fine  gentleman  in 
Europe.  He  accepts  ill-health— he  is 
beginning  to  be  a  little  gouty— with  a 
cheerful  philosophy  (not  alt  ignoble) 
and  as  a  pretty  just  penalty  for  the 
I  excesses  of  his  youth— which  he  looks 
1  hack  on  as  quite  natural  and  proper  to 
that  time  of  life  and  does  not  wish  un¬ 
done  in  the  least.  Experience  does  not 
teaeli  him  either  (he  is.  all  through  his 
life,  superior,  as  it  were,  to  learning 
lessons  from  this  grim  mistress)  that 
flattery  and  insinuation  do  not  pay  so 
very  much  better  than  a  little  common 
honesty  after  all;  and  is  not.a  bit  abasb- 
i|  ed  most  likely  at  having  paid  fulsome 
court  and  compliment  one  day  to  an 
:  j  insignificant  page  in  the  anteroom  of 
St.  .Tames’,  under  the  delusion  that  the 
hoy  is  the  son  of  My  Lady  Yarmouth, 
the  reigning  Mistress.  The  Queen  is 
dead  by  this  time,  with  the  hate  which 
she  bore  My  Lord  Chesterfield  living 
on,  as  distrust  and  dislike  at  least,  in 

iher  husband’s  heart,  so  that  for  all  that 
I  exquisite  breeding,  that  judicious  deli¬ 
cate  wit,  those  thirty  years  of  hlgh- 
I  bred  cringing.  My  Lord  (who  stands 

I‘  n-ell  with  Lady  Yarmouth  too)  can’t 
bring  the  King  to  treat  him  with  any¬ 
thing  better  than  a  cold  civility. 

Chesterfield  is  forty-four  years  old, 
and  the  little  son  bom  to  him  at  the 
11  Hague  (Meluslna  has  no  children  to 
ji  help  her  through  life)  but  five,  when 
,1  the  father  begins  that  correspondence 
von.  Lxx.  76 
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with  the  boy,  by  which,  rather  than  by 
his  oratory,  genius,  and  political 
achievements,  he  is  best  known  to  pos¬ 
terity.  The  letters,  above  all  letters 
ever  written,  are  taken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  one  individual.  My  Lord  is 
not  writing,  like  some  of  his  rival  let¬ 
ter-writers  perhaps,  to  one  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  many;  be  is  not  writing  of  bis 
own  life,  to  show  off  a  brilliant  wit,  to 
supplement  history.  He  has  but  one 
aim— perfectly  sincere,  consistent,  and 
unchanging- the  welfare  of  his  only 
son. 

Poor  little  Philip!  One  must  needs 
pity  him. 

The  earliest  of  the  letters  are  packed 
close  with  instruction.  Philip  is  to 
know  French.  Roman  history,  Latin 
verse,  and  perfectly  unedifying  stories 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  when  he  ought 
to  be  playing  at  tops  and  drums,  or 
listening  to  fairy-tales  in  a  frock.  He 
is  only  eight- Papa,  not  to  miss  a  single 
chance  of  instruction,  calls  it  “octen- 
nis’’— when  the  poor  little  wretch  is 
sent  an  “Historical  and  Chronological 
and  Biographical  Dictionary,’’  “for 
your  amusement,  and  not  by  way  of 
task  or  study.” 

It  is  impossible  to  help  being  almost 
glad,  when,  sent  to  Westminster,  the 
unfortunate  child  breaks  out  once  In  a 
refreshingly  youthful  manner  and  gets 
a  rash  from  eating  too  much  fruit;  or 
to  help  feeling  sympathetic  when  one 
discovers  that  the  “youth”  of  nine  Is 
provided  with  a  tutor  who  doubtless 
not  only  prevents  him  skipping  light¬ 
ly  through  Papa’s  Immense  effusions, 
but  sees  that  he  answers  them  In  the 
same  learned  strain. 

It  Is  not  long,  however,  before  My 
Lord  hears  with  horror  that  Philip  Is 
becoming  a  conscientious  booky  person 
with  superior  virtues  and  Inferior  man¬ 
ners  (“I  cannot  stand  Inattention  and 
awkwardness,”  writes  the  father,  “they 
would  endanger  my  health”!,  and  from 
that  moment  begins  building  up  that 
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famous  "system  of  education  to  cor¬ 
rupt  youth  from  its  nursery.” 

Is  it  difficult  to  fancy  him  writing 
those  letters?  He  Is  just  come  from 
the  Court,  where  he  has  been  flattering 
the  King  or  the  Mistress— or  the  Page 
of  the  Backstairs  very  likely,  for  fear 
the  page,  sometime  or  other,  should 
turn  out  to  be  an  influential  person  af¬ 
ter  all— and  pushes  back  those  flne  ruf¬ 
fles  from  his  white  hands  to  write; 
“Manner  is  all,  is  everything:  it  is  only 
by  manner  that  you  can  please,  and 
consequently  rise.”  “Showish  and 
shining  people  always  get  the  better 
of  all  others,  though  never  so  solid.” 
“Please  all  who  are  worth  pleasing: 
offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret, 
and  get  out  other  people’s.  Keep  your 
own  temper  and  artfully  warm  other 
people’s.”  “I  owe  much  more  of  the 
success  that  I  have  in  the  world  to  my 
manners,  than  to  any  superior  degree 
of  merit  or  knowledge.”  “I*  began  the 
world,  not  with  a  bare  desire,  but  with 
an  insatiable  thirst,  a  rage  of  popularl- 
t.v,  applause,  and  admiration.”  “If  you 
would  be  a  great  man  in  the  world 
when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  show¬ 
ish  In  it  when  you  are  young.”  “Have 
you  found  out  that  every  woman  Is  in¬ 
fallibly  to  be  gained  by  every  sort  of 
flattery,  and  every  man  by  .one  sort 
or  other?”  “I  would  pay  flatery  to  a 
negro  for  his  goodwill.”  “The  more 
you  know  men,  the  less  you  will  trust 
them.”  (This  remark  is  addressed  to 
a  little  boy  at  school.)  And  over  and 
over  again  with  a  reiteration  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  wearisome,  the  most  earnest  and 
solemn  adjurations  to  the  practice  of 
prdces,  les  grdces”  “les  manures,  les 
aprhneni,  les  grtices”  "un  douceur  dons  les 
mani^res”  and  “les  grdces,  les  grdces.'' 
for  ever  and  ever. 

As  for  My  Lord’s  woiddly  wisdom, 
that  It  Is  at  times  Infinitely  wise  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt.  Is  there 
something  pathetic  in  the  picture  of  the 
old  worldling  stealing  from  the  flne 


company,  to  form  just  such  another 
perfect  worldling  (who  wou’t  be 
formed,  it  turns  out)  as  himself?  My 
Lord  writes  from  La  Babiole— his 
brother's  legacy  to  him  at  Blackheath 
—from  Isleworth,  from  the  Bath,  after 
visiting  Pope  at  Twit’nam,  perhaps,  or 
seeing  that  dying  lioness  old  Sarah 
Marlborough,  who  knows  the  real 
Chesterfield  under  the  exquisite  man¬ 
ners,  and  yet  yields  to  their  charm  and 
leaves  My  Lord  a  legacy  and  her  trus 
tee.  He  is  always  writing  in  fact. 

He  MJon’t  doubt  Stanhope’s  ability  to  be 
a  fine  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 

“Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you 
can,”  he  says  one  day;  “but  do  not  tell 
them  so;”  and  another:  “Have  a  real 
reserve  with  almost  everybody,  and  ,i  | 
seeming  reserve  with  almost  nobody: 
for  It  Is  disagreeable  to  seem  reserved 
and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so.”  And  I 
a  third  day,  “Defamation  and  calumny  I 
never  attack  where  there  is  no  weak 
place:  they  magnify,  but  they  do  not 
create.”  And  then  drops  again  Into  ; 
those  Turveydroplan  maxims  on  de-  I 
portment  and  dress,  and  the  care  of  j 
the  finger  nails  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  bow,  which  make  Carlyle  contemp¬ 
tuous,  and  Macaulay  find  My  Lord's 
letters  “mostly  trash.” 

The  fine  father.  Indeed,  never  leaves 
the  son  alone  on  these  points.  What  is. 
in  fact  the  morality— the  famous  or  f 
Infamous— morality  of  these  letters  in  I 
which  poor  Melusina  sends  little  mes-  I 
sages  and  which  My  Ijord  writes  with  | 
perfect  complacency,  and  never  n  S 
doubt  as  to  the  worthiness  of  his  | 
scheme?  Sin,  says  the  father.  In  effect,  i 
but  sin  elegantly.  Sin  in  the  best  com-  I 
pany  and  you  may  sin  with  Impunity,  n 
Sin  carefully,  like  a  gentleman,  that 
you  may  by  all  means  avoid  the  hid¬ 
eous  effects  of  vulgar  crime.  Flatter  the 
basest  and  meanest,  if  you  may  gain 
the  smallest  advantage.  •  Humble  your¬ 
self — (is  it  old  .Johnson  who  calumni¬ 
ates  My  Lord  by  saying  that  he  is  a 
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proud  mauV)— to  the  dust  before  the 
lowest  if  j'ou  may  win  a  favor.  Ac¬ 
commodate  your  morals  to  your  com¬ 
pany.  Don’t  “for  God’s  sake’’  be  so  ill 
bred  as  to  show,  or  to  have,  unfash¬ 
ionable  virtues. 

My  Lord  writes  the  doctrine,  not 
once  but  a  hundred  times.  He  writes 
it  in  exquisitely  careful  and  polished 
English.  It  is  the  conviction  of  a  life¬ 
time.  As  to  Right  and  Wrong— the 
words  are  replaced  in  the  Chesterfield 
dictionary  by  Acceptable  and  Unac¬ 
ceptable,  and  the  crowning  grace  of  .a 
perfect  character  is  to  “wriggle”  Into 
favor  by  the  “manners  of  a  dancing 
master.” 

Mr.  Stanhope  appears  to  continue  ob¬ 
stinately  for  a  little  to  be  of  a  dull 
moral  turn.  But  the  careful  father 
can’t  allow  any  one  to  be  si  Mte.  It  Is 
not  a  pretty  picture,  that  of  the  parent 
wasting  splendid  talents  to  corrupt  the 
child.  But  then  what  would  one  have? 
What  My  Lord  calls  a  commerce  galante 
gives  a  young  man  such  “ton”  as  to  be 
positively  a  necessity.  Women,  in  fact, 
“put  a  young  fellow  in  fashion.”  My 
Lord  believes  less,  If  that  could  be.  in 
their  honor  than  In  men’s.  There  Is  no 
flattery  too  gross  for  them.  Gain  them 
and  despise  them.  They  are  only  the 
means— but  a  necessary  means— to  that 
supreme  end,  one’s  own  advancement. 
Use  them  for  this— or  for  your  pleas¬ 
ure  merely— and  fling  them  aside  when 
you  have  done  with  them.  Virtue? 
Their  virtue  is  never  anything  but  a 
pose.  Are  you  such  a  dull  fool  as  not 
to  see  that?  My  Lord’s  sneer  at  the 
hoy  who,  not  yet  quite  corrupt,  pleads 
diffidence  or  timidity,  answers  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  splendid  morality. 

When  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  his 
Lordship’s  letters  “as  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  adapted  to  the  meanest  capaci¬ 
ty,”  when  Lord  Eliot,  who  travels  with 
Mr.  Stanhope,  wonders  that  “Chester¬ 
field  should  have  endeavored  to  make 
his  son  a  rascal.”  and  old  .Tohnsou 


breaks  out  with  his  famous  dictum  on 
My  Lord’s  manners  and  morals,  one 
sees  how  his  by  no  means  too  particu¬ 
lar  contemporaries  estimate  the  paren¬ 
tal  advice.  The  Chesterfield  white- 
washers  are,  moreover,  dreadfully 
handicapped  by  Chesterfield  himself. 
My  Lord  flings  down  his  pen  when  he 
has  written  those  letters  and  looks  out 
at  posterity  who  is  so  obligingly  trying 
to  turn  him  into  that  bourgeois  thing, 
a  moralist,  with  a  very  keen  sarcasm 
in  those  clever  eyes.  A  moralist?  No. 
thank  you.  Virtuous?  Certainly;  so  far 
as  It  Is  the  fashion  to  be  virtuous,  and 
so  far,  which  is  not  very  far  to  be  sure, 
as  a  man  of  such  exquisite  savoir  faire 
can  be  so  without  offending  modish  in¬ 
famy.  He  acts  up  to  his  own  lights 
with  perfect  conscientiousness.  One 
could  hardly  say  anything  more  damn¬ 
ing  of  his  character. 

A  dreadful  tragedy  occurs  to  him 
presently  (the  father  has  written  vol¬ 
umes  of  letters  by  this  time),  when  a 
too  candid  friend  Informs  him  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  has  not,  and  never  will  have, 
any  douceur  in  his  manners,  cannot 
learn  to  “loll  genteelly”  or  to  compose 
his  countenance  to  the  “respectful,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  insinuating,”  and  is, 
in  brief,  not  a  whit  better  than  the  “re¬ 
spectable  Hottentot”  to  whom  his  fath¬ 
er  has  shudderlngly  alluded. 

My  Lord  has  the  young  man  home 
(My  Lord  has  the  supremely  English 
virtue  of  never  knowing  when  he  is 
beaten),  sets  him  on  another  improving 
course  of  reading  (poor  Stanhope!),  and 
Introduces  him  to  a  most  polished  and 
cultured  society  at  La  Bablole.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  fancy  the  father’s  feel¬ 
ings  harrowed  a  thousand  times  a  day 
by  the  awkwardness  of  the  son,  and 
hiding  the  sharp  little  stabs  of  his  own 
heart  under  that  gay  charm  and  grace 
of  manner  and  diverting  the  fine 
friends’  attention  from  luckless  Philip’s 
fmx-pas  with  the  most  delightfully  deli¬ 
cate  tact.  In  all  the  history  of  worldli- 
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uess  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  bitterer 
disappointment.  My  Lord  does  not 
whine  over  it.  He  has  a  philosophy 
and  courage  one  must  needs  admire. 

The  great  hope  of  his  life  is  that  bis 
l»oy  should  be  a  fine  gentleman;  and 
he  can’t  be  a  fine  gentleman.  There 
are  no  reproaches  (though  there  is  still 
a  little,  but  much  less,  advice  on  Us 
ijruces)  in  the  letters  that  follow  Philip 
abroad— My  Lord  having  procured  him 
the  envoyship  at  Dresden.  The  father 
still  has  never  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  perfect  wisdom  and  good  pol¬ 
icy  of  his  scheme  of  education.  But 
towards  the  son,  who  so  fails  to  profit 
by  it  all,  he  Is  abundantly  magani- 
mous. 

His  own  health,  such  as  it  is,  fails 
still  more  now.  He  resigns  the  Seals 
(and  must  be  disappointed  perhaps  that 
neither  his  resignation  nor  his  apology 
for  resigning  produces  “the  least  conse¬ 
quence,’’)  and  on  that  very  same  day 
goes  back  to  White’s  and  to  the  cards, 
which,  being  the  man  of  pleasure  who 
knows  the  most  perfectly  how  to  make 
the  pleasures  subservient  to  his  inter¬ 
ests,  he  has  never  touched  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  He  retires  thus  from 
the  world  political;  builds  and  adorns 
his  house  in  London;  collects  pictures; 
hobbles  about  the  Bath  among  the  fine 
company,  exquisitely  careful  not  to  ape 
the  youth  he  has  left  behind  him,  and 
yet  exquisitely  curled,  patched,  and 
powdered  to  the  end.  He  trifles  some¬ 
times  with  a  little  light  literature— pa¬ 
pers  to  “Common  Sense’’  (a  very  brief- 
lived  periodical),  which  downright 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  parodies  under 
the  title  of  the  “Nonsense  of  Common 
Sense,’’  and  Chesterfleld,  meeting  Mary 
next  week  at  the  Bath,  perhaps,  raises 
her  stout  hand  to  his  lips  and  compli¬ 
ments  her  In  beautiful  terms  on  her 
parts  and  her  understanding,  which 
compliments  shrewd  Mary  estimates  at 
quite  their  just  value,  and  is  a  little  bit 
pleased,  perhaps,  that  she  has  made 


His  Elegancy  My  Lord  smart  under  his 
smiles.  He  has  a  worse  smart  to  en¬ 
dure  when  old  Johnson  repudiates  his 
tardy  patronage  in  that  famous  letter 
which  bits  so  hard  that  its  rough,  kind¬ 
ly  old  writer  won’t  give  it  publicity  for 
a  long  while,  saying  with  a  smile,  “No, 
sir!  I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  much  al¬ 
ready.’’  The  dog!  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  one  shud¬ 
ders  to  hear  so  coarse  a  name  applied 
to  such  an  exquisite. 

Melusina,  with  the  rest  of  the  lug¬ 
gage,  Is  taken  to  the  fashionable  re¬ 
sorts  too,  sometimes.  But  she  does  not 
count.  It  Is  only  My  Lord  one  sees, 
rather  rheumatic  (“I  wish  it  were  a  de¬ 
clared  gout,”  he  writes  very  character¬ 
istically,  “which  Is  the  distemper  of  a 
gentleman,  whereas  rheumatism  is  the 
distemper  of  a  hackney  coachman  or 
chairman”),  toadying  the  great,  flatter¬ 
ing  the  women  (“A  man  of  sense  only 
trifles  with  them,  plays  with  them,  hu¬ 
mors  and  flatters  them”),  and  at  all 
times  most  brilliant,  keen,  worldly,  and 
amusing.  He  is  still,  of  course,  writ¬ 
ing  to  Stanhope.  The  letters  are  much 
less  instructive  and  more  entertaining. 
He  flnds  time  at  La  Bablole  from  doing 
nothing  at  all  (a  great  proof  of  affec¬ 
tion  this,  says  the  father)  to  keep  up 
the  correspondence  as  usual.  He  suf¬ 
fers  a  great  deal  there,  with  an  inflnlte 
pluck,  from  languors,  vertlgos,  and  doc¬ 
tors.  He  is  always  going  to  be  cured 
of  his  distemper  and  never  is  cured. 
He  rides  about  the  country  a  little:  he 
even  takes  interest  in  a  garden. 

Does  he  think  the  while  of  the  son 
who  has  disappointed  him?  He  cannot 
but  so  think.  Has  he  given  up  his  am¬ 
bitions  regarding  him.  and  now  cares 
for  Philip  with  the  better  affection 
which  some  can  give  to  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  dull,  the  obscure?  It  may  be 
so.  To  the  sudden  and  premature 
death  of  that  hope  of  all  his  life.  My 
Lord  at  least  makes  in  his  letters 
scarcely  a  single  allusion.  It  is  like 
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tlie  climax  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  be¬ 
fore  which  one  draws  the  curtain. 

When  the  news  comes  to  the  father 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  (to  whom  he  has 
been  infinitely  liberal,  as  well  as 
infinitely  affectionate)  has  been  for 
years  secretly  married,  and  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  widow  and  two  sons.  My 
Lord,  true  to  a  not  ignoble  ideal,  ut¬ 
ters  still  not  a  single  complaint.  He 
provides  for  the  widow  and  the  sons 
with  a  magnanimity  which  has  been 
little  insisted  upon  by  his  admirers,  but 
which  sets  his  character  not  the  less  in 
its  noblest  light. 

He  writes  very  kindly  to  Eugenia 
Stanhope,  who  doesn’t  love  him,  and 
accepts  his  favors,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ingratitude  of  the  benefited  and 
not  a  little  feminine  malice,  publishes 
his  letters  (and  so,  his  character)  after 
his  death. 

Chesterfield  is  now  seventy-four 
years  old.  “I  have  drained  Pandora’s 
box,”  he  w’rltes  to  Major  Irwlne,  “with¬ 
out  finding  hope  at  the  bottom.  The 
taxes  that  Nature  lays  upon  old  age 
are  very  heavy.”  Is  there  any  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  worldling  quite  so  pathetic? 
And  My  Lord,  who  won’t  be  taught  by 
experience,  and  with  an  invincible  ob¬ 
stinacy  for  w'hlch,  though  It  is  not  ad¬ 
mirable,  one  can’t  get  rid  of  a  sneaking 
admiration,  has  already  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  another  little  Philip,  his  god¬ 
son,  and  is  proceeding  to  try  and  form 
him,  just  as  he  tried  to  form  Philip  the 
First.  The  letters  to  the  godson  are, 
it  has  been  said,  much  tenderer  and 
less  immoral  than  those  to  the  son.  But 
can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or 
the  leopard  his  spots?  The  old  hand 
which  writes  now  is  the  same  hand 
which  wrote  that  complete  system  of 
perfect  worldllness  (with  Its  thin  ve¬ 
neer  of  copy-book  virtue  on  the  top)  to 
the  son;  the  father  who  recommends 
the  first  Philip  to  corrupt  Innocence  to 
polish  his  manners,  commits  the  Infant 
mind  of  the  second  Philip  to  the  noto¬ 


rious  Doctor  Dodd;  and  while  Horace 
Walpole  has  occasion  to  mock  at  the 
boorishness  of  the  son,  Fanny  Burney 
can’t  help  reflecting  how  “that  quintes¬ 
sence  of  high  ton,  the  late  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield”  would  “blush  to  behold  his 
successor,”  and  godson. 

My  Lord  does  not  live  for  that  final 
disappointment.  The  leader  of  fash¬ 
ion  (It  has  been  said  of  Chesterfield 
that  the  young  men  at  White’s  used  to 
sit  round  him  “applauding  every  sylla¬ 
ble  that  he  uttered,”  and  that  it  was 
once  “the  regular  custom  of  the  higher 
circles  to  laugh  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth,  without  waiting  for  his  6o«s 
mota"),  the  orator,  the  political  light, 
the  wit,  the  most  brilliant  member  of 
all  societies.  Is,  by  a  refined  cruelty  of 
Fate,  cut  off  at  the  end  of  his  days 
from  almost  any  society  by  deafness. 
He  employs  that  dreary  leisure  for  the 
most  part  In  trying,  a  second  time,  to 
make  learning  attractive  to  a  childish 
mind  by  an  infinite  store  of  anecdote. 
He  sees  very  often  a  certain  Mr.  Day- 
rolles,  who  Is  his  friend  and  befriended 
by  him.  Melusina  forgives  much,  one 
hopes,  and  Is  good  to  him.  He  writes 
in  that  exquisite  handwriting  and  m 
those  famous  finished  periods  to  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  comes  often  now  to  see  him.  My 
Lord  breakfasts  with  Horace  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill.  And  then  again,  and  with 
a  marvellous  patience  and  persistence, 
he  turns  to  his  desk  and  tries  to  form 
the  godson  for  the  world.  That  there 
ever  creeps  even  now  Into  My  Lord’s 
mind  a  single  doubt  that  such  a  world 
Is  not  Infinitely  worth  winning,  does  not 
appear.  He  looks  back  when  he  Is  dy¬ 
ing  and  believes  In  It.  It  Is  his  god¬ 
dess  who  has  turned  her  face  from 
him  often  and  been,  at  the  best  per¬ 
haps,  but  niggardly  of  her  favors— and 
he  kisses  the  hem  of  her  garment  with 
his  old  lips.  That  he  might  have 
pledged  his  soul  for  something  better 
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does  not  occur  to  him.  The  King  he 
flattered  and  the  Queen  who  hated  him 
are  alike  dust.  But  to  the  dying  cour¬ 
tier  “ies  graves,  les  graces"  are  still  the 
perfect  means  to  the  perfect  end. 
About  half  an  hour  before  he  dies,  Mr. 
Dayrolles  (whom  the  Earl,  in.  times 
past,  has  very  earnestly  recommended 
to  curry  royal  favor  by  means  of  Lady 
Yarmouth)  comes  to  see  him.  My  Lord 
has  just  strength  to  say:  “Give  Mr. 
Dayrolles  a  chair.”  He  never  speaks 
again.  What  imagination  could  have  in¬ 
vented  half  such  a  characteristic  end? 

As  to  the  man’s  true  nature  under 
the  polish  and  flnish  of  those  exquisite 
manners,  posterity  is  left  in  little  doubt. 

As  one  reads  the  Letters  the  shrewd 
eyes  look  out  of  them.  This  is  he  to 
whom  all  great  things  are  small  and  all 
small  things  are  great.  This  is  he  who 
counts  always  on  men’s  vileness, 
meanness,  and  dishonor,  just  as  he  is 
counting  on  all  women’s  lightness 
when  he  makes  love  to  some  married 
woman  of -rank  (to  whom  all  women 
should  be  grateful)  who  turns  him  out 
of  her  house  with  the  words:  “Think 
yourself  well  off.  My  Lord,  that  for  this 
Insult  I  do  not  order  my  servants  to 
push  you  headlong  out  of  doors.”  Does 
Longman'!  Magaalne. 


the  incident  teach  him  anything?  Noth¬ 
ing.  No  cruelties  of  Fate  correct  him. 
He  acts  up  perfectly  to  the  meanest  of 
ideals.  His  consistency  is  unrivalled. 

And  one  takes  up  the  Letters,  written 
by  such  a  man,  which  are  on  dread¬ 
fully  twaddling  subjects  sometimes,  as 
well  as  being  tainted  by  that  peculiar¬ 
ly  unsavory  morality,  which  contain 
very  little  information  about  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written,  which 
have  scarcely  any  of  the  brilliant  so¬ 
cial  wit  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  none 
of  the  broad  humor  of  Mary  Montagu, 
and  is  fascinated  by  them.  There  is 
here  and  there  indeed  a  maxim  which 
is  better  than  any  of  Rochefaucauld’s; 
there  is  worldly  wisdom;  there  is  end¬ 
less  parental  advice;  but  it  Is  for  none 
of  these  things  one  reads  My  Lord. 

That  infinite  dignity  and  grace  of  ex¬ 
pression,  that  careful  ease,  charm,  fin¬ 
ish,  polish,  which  are  as  far  from  the 
stiffness  of  Mr.  Pope  as  from  the  col¬ 
loquialism  of  the  vulgar,  that  delicate 
suggestion  of  Intimacy  with  all  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world  and  that 
perfect  air  of  good  breeding,  make  his 
familiar  correspondence  Into  a  classic. 

And  it  is  for  style  that  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  has  gone  among  the  gods. 

S.  d.  Tallentpre. 


A  VOICE  OF  CONTENT. 
The  idle  life  I  lead 
Is  like  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Wherein  I  rest  and  heed 
The  dreams  that  by  me  sweep. 

And  still  of  all  my  dreams 
In  turn  so  swiftly  past, 

Each  in  Its  fancy  seems 
A  nobler  than  the  last. 

And  every  eve  I  say. 

Noting  my  step  in  bliss. 

That  I  have  known  no  day 
In  all  my  life  like  this. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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“War  hated  of  mothers”  was  the 
standard  classical  denunciation.  Now, 
in  this  fag  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  may  say  with  almost  more  pro¬ 
priety,  “War  hated  of  stockbrokers.” 
Nothing  can  equal  the  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the 
faintest  rumor  of  war,  for  war  means 
the  depreciation  of  investments,  and  a 
depreciation  to  which  no  limits  can  be 
assigned.  With  the  Stock  Exchange 
a  very  real,  though  not  the  highest,  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  nature  must  ever  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy;  moreover,  we  willingly  allow 
that  peace  should  have  its  premium, 
war  its  penalty,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
pocket,  which  is  ever  tender,  even 
when  the  heart  is  hard. 

The  next  few  months  may  easily  find 
us  in  a  state  of  war  with  one  or  more 
of  the  Continental  Powers— a  condition 
which  we  have  hardly  known  since  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  for  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign 
and  our  various  frontier  wars  partook 
rather  of  the  character  of  a  punitive 
expedition,  and  at  least  Involved  no 
very  comprehensive  risks. 

It  is  with  the  war  sentiment  and  its 
ethical  character,  its  illusions  and  its 
disillusions,  that  I  should  wish  to  deal 
In  this  paper;  on  its  equipment  in  the 
way  of  arms  or  alliances,  and  on  its 
conduct  should  an  opinion  escape  me, 
I  would  be  understood  to  speak  under 
due  correction. 

In  this  country  every  view  concern¬ 
ing  war,  I  will  not  say  fiouiishes,  but 
at  least  finds  occasional  expression, 
from  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  condemns  all  war,  even  when 
purely  defensive,  as  forbidden  by  the 
Oospel  of  Christianity,  to  that  of  the 
.Tlngo  who.  having  equipped  a  fleet  out¬ 
matching  the  united  fleets  of  Europe, 
would  still  find  in  the  building  of  ev¬ 


ery  alien  warship  a  casus  belli.  If  war 
were  declared  to-morrow  it  would  but 
furnish  a  fresh  text  for  every  form 
of  warlike  or  unwarlike  discourse. 
Meetings  would  be  held  in  which 
war  in  general  and  this  war  in 
particular  would  be  denounced  a» 
unchristian  and  unproductive;  we 
should  be  challenged  to  show  bow 
war  is  compatible  with  the  Pax 
Christiana,  and  again  what  had  been 
gained  by  our  outlay  on  any  of  our 
wars  ancient  or  modern.  Meanwhile 
the  big  guns  speak  in  thunder  and  the 
deadly  game  waxes  none  the  less  furi¬ 
ous  for  its  accompaniment  of  domes¬ 
tic  babble,  until  something  serious 
gives  way  somewhere  and  the  world 
relapses  into  peace. 

Although  English  want  of  logic  is 
proverbial,  and  we  are  almost  come 
to  accept  the  impeachment  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  common  sense,  yet  we 
shall  most  of  us  admit  that  if,  in  the 
intervals  of  practical  business,  such  as 
brewing  beer  or  moulding  chocolate, 
we  can  knock  a  speculative  solecism 
on  the  head,  especially  if  this  be 
couched  in  religious  language,  we  shall 
promote  the  cause  of  moral  sanitation 
and  deserve  well  of  the  country.  For, 
after  all,  a  false  premise,  however  its 
action  may  be  controlled  in  practice  by 
the  improvisation  of  common  sense, 
yet  in  the  immortality  of  uncontrolled 
iteration  does  really  constitute  a  peren¬ 
nial  source  of  mischief,  first  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  what  is  false,  second¬ 
ly  as  a  provocation  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  I  am  convinced  that  .Tlngoism 
flourishes  on  nothing  so  well  as  upon 
such  an  “Appeal  to  the  Nation”  as  was 
Issued  on  the  third  of  December,  1897, 
by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  the 
many  good  qualities  and  the  many  no- 
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ble  works  which  have  distiuguished 
that  society  from  the  seveuteeath  cen¬ 
tury  down  to  the  present  day.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  made  no 
statement  in  their  “Appeal”  which  they 
do  not  hold  to  be  true;  and  I  am  more 
than  touched  by  the  outspoken  fervor  of 
their  protest,  “To  us  it  seems  clear  that 
when  once  satisfied  as  to  what  that 
teaching  [Christ’s]  is,  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey  it,  regardless  of  consequences.” 
But  none  the  less  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  two  assertions  upon  which 
their  “Appeal”  is  mainly  based— viz., 
that  Christ  has  taught  that  all  war  is 
unlawful,  and  that  the  earliest  writers 
in  the  Christian  Church  were  agreed 
that  nothing  less  than  this  was  their 
Master’s  doctrine— are  false,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  justification  by  any  serious 
student  either  of  his  Bible  or  of  Chris¬ 
tian  antiquity. 

It  is  necessary  that  w’e  should  be¬ 
gin  by  insisting  upon  the  common 
ground  taken  by  Christians  in  regard 
to  war  in  order  to  distinguish  from  it 
the  special  contention  of  the  Quakers. 
We  all  admit  that  war  is  extremely  un¬ 
congenial  to  the  Christian  temper;  that 
the  character  engendered  by  Christian 
teaching  will  tend  to  the  avoidance  of 
war;  to  a  reluctance  to  embrace  it  in 
lieu  of  such  other  alternatives  as,  let  us 
say,  arbitration.  Where  we  join  issue 
with  the  Quakers  is  in  this,  that  we 
assert  whilst  they  deny  that  war  is 
sometimes  neither  more  nor  less  than 
n  duty;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  nation 
to  stand  up  for  itself  even  at  the  risk 
of  war;  that  a  contrary  behavior  Is  not 
only  base,  but  to  the  last  degree  im¬ 
politic  as  tending  inevitably  to  the  loss 
of  Independence. 

This  is  the  common  verdict  of  every 
age  and  every  race;  and  yet  If  I  were 
once  assured  that  Christ  taught  the 
contrary,  believing  as  I  do  that  Christ 
la  Cod.  T  should  repudiate  the  common 
sentence  of  mankind  as  delusive,  and 
“regardless  of  consequences”  take  my 


stand  with  the  Society  of  Friends— at 
least  1  hope  1  should  do  this.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  considering  how  uni¬ 
versal  is  the  common  sentiment,  and 
seeing  that  God  is  the  author  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  grace,  of  reason  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  we  have  every  right 
to  demand  nothing  less  than  an  abso¬ 
lute  proof  that  it  has  been  condemned 
by  Christ  before  we  consent  to  abjure 
it  There  is  really  only  one  passage- 
see  Matthew  v.  39  and  Luke  vi.  29— 
that  has  been  produced  with  any  effect, 
in  which  Christ  exhorts  His  Apostles. 
“If  any  one  smite  thee  on  one  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  But  this 
is  obviously  a  counsel  of  perfection  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Apostles  in  their  char¬ 
acter  of  missionaries,  who  are  sent  out 
as  sheep  amidst  wolves  and  are  to  win 
their  w’ay  by  the  rhetoric  of  invincible 
meekness.  It  will  always  indicate  a 
principle  of  Christian  progress;  but  as 
a  bard  and  fast  rule  addressed  to  all 
men  and  collections  of  men  under  all 
circumstances  It  carries  its  absurdity 
on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  impossible,  and 
even  if  possible  would  be  pernicious. 
Involving  as  it  must  frequently  do  a 
negative  violation  of  the  moral  law. 
What  would  be  the  action  of  a  Friend 
were  his  mother  or  wife  or  daughter 
smitten  on  the  cheek?  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  phrase  of  “Uncle  Tom”  noto¬ 
riety,  “Friend,  thee’s  not  wanted  here.” 
would  not  only  be  enunciated,  but  en¬ 
forced  In  some  sudden  and  effectual 
way  with  fist  or  foot  or  staff.  One  is 
almost  ashamed  to  have  pursued  such 
a  topic;  and  yet  what  would  the  So¬ 
ciety  have?  They  must  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  if  at  all. 

Not  only  is  the  supposed  prohibition 
of  war  in  the  New  Testament  wholly 
defective,  but  we  have  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  recorded  .John  xvlli.  36,  a 
recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  war. 
“If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
verily  would  my  servants  have  fought, 
so  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  into 
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the  bands  of  the  Jews,”  which  is  as 
much  to  say,  “If  I  had  come  to  restore 
the  temporal  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the 
waj’  generally  expected  of  the  Messiah, 
my  people  would  have  fought.” 
Whence  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that 
if  an  earthly  kingdom  be  Justifiable 
at  all,  as  even  Quakers  admit  that  it  is, 
we  have  Scripture  warranty  to  fight  for 
it.  Then  ex  abundante  the  Scripture  of 
both  Testaments  is  full  of  the  imagery 
of  war,  which  would  never  be  the  case 
were  war  essentially  criminal. 

With  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers,  a  foolish  list 
has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers  of 
some  thirteen  authors  ranging  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  century  who 
are  supposed  to  have  taught  the  abso¬ 
lute  unlawfulness  of  war  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  have  called  it  “foolish”  advised¬ 
ly,  for  it  consists  merely  of  names  col¬ 
lected  more  or  less  haphazard  and 
without  a  shred  of  reference.  St.  Am¬ 
brose  figures  in  it,  whose  rejoicings  in 
the  victories  of  Theodosius  are  notori¬ 
ous:*  again,  “Thou  hast  the  soldier’s 
fortitude  in  which  no  mean  form  of 
righteousness  and  nobility  is  exhibited 
In  choosing  death  rather  than  slavery 
and  disgrace;”*  and  St.  Cyril,  but  we 
are  told  not  whether  of  Alexandria  or 
.Ternsalem;  and  Archelaus,  a  mere 
name  for  a  dateless  fragment  of  doiil>t- 
ful  authenticity.  In  St.  Cyril  Alexand. 
we  have  a  passage*  forbidding  armed 
resistance  to  persecution,  and  again  In 
St.  Ambrose.*  Archelaus’  thus  har¬ 
monizes  the  Mosaic  “eye  for  an  eye” 
with  Christ’s  “turn  the  other  cheek,” 
“Behold  a  progress  from  Justice  to 
charity.”  Irenseus  and  Cyprian  yield 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  Tertulllan 
and  Orlgen,  however,  there  are  strong 
passages  deprecating  Christians  be- 

’  Orat.  In  oh.  Theod.  op.  t.  11.  p.  1200. 

*  T)e  OIBo.  op.  t.  1.  p.  64. 

*  Joan.  c.  18. 

*  In  Lno.  11b.  x.  n.  63. 

*Ap.  Galland,  t.  111.  p.  597. 

*  Do  Idolat.  117  a. 


coming  soldiers.  But  the  strongest  of 
these  passages  does  not  amount  to  an 
assertion  that  all  war  is  unlawful,  and 
each  of  these  writers  in  one  place  or 
another  implies  or  asserts  the  contrary. 
Thus  Tertullian— w'ho’  exclaims,  “How 
then  shall  a  Christian  fight,  nay,  how 
even  in  peace  shall  he  play  the  soldier, 
without  that  sword  of  which  the  Lord 
deprived  him?”  viz.,  in  His  rebuke  of 
Peter — on  the  other  hand,*  when  enu¬ 
merating  the  imperial  burdens  shared 
by  the  Christians,  insists,  “With  you 
we  take  ship,  with  you  we  serve  in  the 
army.” 

Origeu*  claims  for  Christians  the  im¬ 
munity  from  military  service  enjoyed 
by  the  Pagan  priesthood,  and  describes 
them  “whilst  keeping  their  hands  un¬ 
stained,  yet  by  the  pouring  out  of  their 
prayers  to  God  as  fighting  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  Just  war;”  but 
if  war  is  necessarily  criminal,  such 
participation  would  be  unlawful  and 
there  never  could  be  a  Just  war.*  He 
admits  that  “such  as  secretly  combine 
and  slay  the  tyrant  who  is  invading 
their  city  do  well;”  and'®  in  the  warfare 
of  bees  finds  “an  exemplar  of  how  wars 
may  be  orderly  and  Justly  waged.”  It 
has  been  urged  that  these  are  argu¬ 
ments  ad  hominem;  nay,  they  are  ap¬ 
peals  ad  humanitatem,  our  common  hu¬ 
man  nature  against  which  Christians 
were  no  traitors.  St.  Athanasius'*  does 
not  hesitate  to  write,  “To  slay  adversa¬ 
ries  in  war  is  lawful  and  worthy  of 
praise.”  There  Is,  of  course,  no  lack 
of  patristic  passages  deprecating  per¬ 
sonal  vengeance  or  armed  resistance 
to  persecution,  but  the  following  from 
Lactantlus"  is,  I  believe,  the  only  text 
that  covers,  and  It  more  than  covers, 
the  Quaker  contention:  “Neither  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  the  righteous  man  to 

»  Apolog.  p.  29. 

•Cent.  Celi.  Hb.  rill.  o.  73. 

•Lib.  1.  n.  1. 

“Lib.  It.  n.  82. 

“  Ep.  ad  Aman.  op.  t.  It.  p.  960. 

“  Dir.  iDstit.  I.  Tl.  c.  20. 
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engage  in  warfare  whose  warfare  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  righteous¬ 
ness.  Neither  may  he  accuse  any  one  of 
a  capital  crime.  For  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  you  slay  with  the  sword 
or  with  the  tongue,  since  the  slaying 
itself  is  forbidden.  Wherefore  to  this 
commandment  of  God  there  must  be 
no  exception,  but  always  is  it  sinful  to 
slay  man,  whom  God  has  elected  to  be 
an  inviolably  sacred  animal.” 

As  to  the  position  taken  by  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Tertullian  and  Origen,  it  must 
l)e  remembered  that  for  two  very  serious 
reasons  military  service  was  grievous¬ 
ly  distasteful  to  the  early  Christians: 
first,  because  it  frequently  involved 
or  at  least  risked  a  participation  in 
idolatrous  cultus;  second,  because  it 
was  a  conspicuously  secular  occupa¬ 
tion,  an  entanglement  with  a  world 
which  according  to  their  conception 
w  as  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 

With  the  exception  I  have  mentioned, 
I  can  find  no  absolute  condemnation  of 
war  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Church,  and  most  certainly  there  is  no 
consensus  to  that  effect. 

I  would  entreat  the  Society  of 
Friends  no  longer  to  overweight  their 
laudable  efforts  for  peace  with  the  un¬ 
tenable  hypothesis  upon  which  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  comment  If  it  is 
of  importance  that  those  who  have 
Christian  objects  at  heart  should  un¬ 
derstand  one  another;  should  agree 
where  they  can,  and  where  they  can¬ 
not  at  least  have  a  distinct  idea  of 
their  line  of  difference,  then  it  is  every 
one’s  concern  that  this  extravagant 
misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  of  the  early  Church  should  be  final¬ 
ly  evicted  from  the  manifestoes  of  the 
seeb.ers  after  peace. 

Let  it  be  assumed  then,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  common  sense  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  war  is  sometimes  just  and 
to  be  entered  on  with  soberness  indeed, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  but 
yet  with  the  confidence  that,  under  the 


circumstances,  it  is  a  work  like  other 
works  of  danger  and  difficulty,  which  it 
has  been  given  into  our  hand  to  do. 
When,  however,  we  go  on  to  ask  as  a 
practical  question  what  kind  of  war 
is  lawful,  that  is  to  say,  what  are  the 
objects  and  conditions  justifying  war, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  that  shall  be  at  once  precise 
and  comprehensive.  Still  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  discuss  intelligently  what  we  are 
unable  to  define. 

Many  persons  will  be  inclined  to  take 
their  stand  upon  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  defensive  and  offensive  warfare, 
and  to  insist  that  the  former  is  always, 
the  latter  never,  justifiable.  No  doubt 
there  is  truth  underlying  this  position, 
and  the  distinction  is  of  ethical  value. 
But  is  the  position  thus  absolutely  stat¬ 
ed  capable  of  being  maintained?  1 
think  not:  neither  member  appears  to^ 
me  unassailable.  I  recollect  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  w'ar  had  entered  up¬ 
on  its  second  stage,  after  Sedan,  and 
had  become  on  the  French  side  of  a 
purely  defensive  character,  it  was  de¬ 
bated  in  the  English  press  how  far 
France  had  any  right  to  maintain  a 
hopeless  conflict.  The  general  princi¬ 
ple  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  for 
a  nation  to  fight  absolutely  without 
hope  of  success  was  immoral;  but  the 
papers  that  defended  France,  the  Spec¬ 
tator  and  the  Pall  Mall,  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  defended  and  applauded  her 
precisely  because,  having  an  off  chance, 
though  of  the  slenderest,  she  took  it 
at  the  extremest  risk  for  honor’s  sake. 
Analogously  a  woman  to  defend  her 
chastity  may  risk  her  life  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  so  long  as  the  barest  chance  of 
escape  discriminates  her  action  from 
suicide.  No  one,  I  suppose,  to  take  an 
example  at  hand,  would  justify  Spain 
in  renewing  her  war  with  America  to 
save  the  Philippines  unless  she  could 
find  an  efficient  ally.  Not  all  defen¬ 
sive  war,  then,  can  be  pronounced  jus¬ 
tifiable. 
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As  to  the  second  member  of  the  po¬ 
sition,  must  we  await  tbe  attack  of  a 
wild  beast  before  we  fire,  and  may 
not  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  na¬ 
tion,  or  even  a  civilized  nation  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  excitement,  fall  under  |^e 
same  category?  Thus  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  a  measure  of  offence  may  be 
in  reality  an  act  of  anticipated  defence. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the 
French,  who  struck  the  first  blow,  al¬ 
ways  maintained,  and  with  considera¬ 
ble  plausibility,  that  the  situation  was 
forced  by  their  adversary.  So  curi¬ 
ously  elusive  is  sometimes  the  term 
“defence”  that  I  am  reminded  of  the 
quaint  Vulgate  rendering  in  the  Book 
of  .Judith,  cap.  2:  “Factum  est  verbum 
in  domo  Nabuchodonosor  regis  Assyrio- 
nim  ut  defenderet  se.  Yocavitque  omnes 
rnajores  natu  omnesque  bellatores  suos,  et 
habuit  cum  eis  mysterium  consilii  sui: 
di.ritque  cogitationem  suam  in  eo  esse  ut 
omnem  terram  suo  subfugaret  imperio." 

I  must  confess  to  some  searchings  of 
heart  lest  a  Continental  critic  should 
apply  this  passage  to  England. 

As  T  have  already  admitted,  there  is 
a  serious  ethical  value  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  aggressive  and  defensive  war¬ 
fare;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  particular  cases.  A  war  in 
which  a  nation  defends  its  fatherland, 
or  such  extensions  thereof  as  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  its  own,  is  altogether  Just  and 
righteous.  “Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori;“  and  to  this  Judgment  of 
mankind  God  Himself  does  not  refuse 
His  sanction.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mere  war  of  conquest,  in  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  a  nation  or  its  ruler 
fights  is  merely  material  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  must  lie  beneath  the  censure 
both  of  earth  and  heaven  as  an  offence 
against  humanity  and  a  violation  of  the 
aypaTTTa  Kaa<f>a\rj  Oe&u  vofiifia . 
So  far  without  further  particularization 
it  is  easy  enough  to  pronounce  with  con¬ 
fidence.  But  how  about  hinterlands  and 
legitimate  spheres  of  Influence?  Here 


with  candid  minds  it  is  not  difficult 
injicere  scrupulum,  and  hence  a  copious 
harvest  of  commissions  of  inquiry  and 
arbitration.  Still,  of  all  this  sphere, 
supposing  it  acquired  by  a  natural 
quasi-necessary  process  without  ob¬ 
vious  unfairness,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  practically  aggregated  to  the  fath¬ 
erland  in  defence  of  which  a  nation 
may  Justly  fight.  Yet,  even  as  we  are 
told  in  Ecclesiasticus  that  “between 
buying  and  selling,  sin  cleaveth  like  a 
stake  in  the  wall,”  so  indubitably  is  it 
with  many  such  acquisitive  transac¬ 
tions  and  their  issues  in  war. 

It  may  tend  to  clearness  of  view,  if, 
putting  aside  the  two  instances  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  of  the  obviously  Just 
and  the  obviously  unjust,  the  palmary 
examples  of  defensive  and  aggressive 
warfare,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
various  objects  that  have  motived  war 
since  the  Christian  era,  though  our  list 
can  hardly  be  an  exhaustive  one. 

In  considering  the  war  sentiment 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is 
struck  with  the  extent  in  which  war 
is  accepted  as  a  natural  condition  of 
things.  Kings  hunt  a  good  deal  be¬ 
tween  whiles  to  keep  themselves  in 
wind,  but  fighting  is  the  serious  en¬ 
gagement  of  their  life.  Thus  theolo¬ 
gians,  commenting  on  the  sin  of  David, 
insist  that  he  fell  precisely  because  “at 
the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war” 
he  was  lounging  idly  in  his  garden  af¬ 
ter  his  noonday  sleep. 

Then,  if  you  have  an  army,  and  kings 
were  bound  to  have  armies,  you  must 
exercise  it,  or  its  armor  will  grow  rusty 
and  its  horses  wanton  or  weary  in  their 
stalls.  And  then  what  a  shame  to  pos¬ 
sess  so  noble  an  instrument  and  make 
no  adequate  use  thereof!  Marmion’s 
sentiment  found  on  all  sides  a  ready 
echo,  its  profanity  apart. 

For,  by  Saint  George,  were  that  host 
mine. 

Not  power  infernal  nor  divine 

Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
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Till  I  bad  dimmed  their  armor’s  shine 

In  glorious  battle  fray! 

Or,  to  turn  to  a  sordid  comic  counter¬ 
part,  we  have  Falstaff!  “What!  a 
young  knave,  and  beg!  Is  there  not 
wars,  is  there  not  employment?  doth 
not  the  King  lack  subjects?  do  not  the 
rebels  want  soldiers?  Though  it  be  a 
shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is 
worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the 
worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the 
name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make 
it.”  Nevertheless,  a  mediaeval  war 
was  almost  always  carefully  based  up¬ 
on  a  legal  plea,  often  very  slender  and 
eminently  disputable,  but  at  least  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  badge  of  pretenslve  justice. 
On  the  whole,  such  of  these  wars  as 
were  not  mere  brigandage  deserve  the 
name  of  war  for  war’s  sake,  in  which 
the  motive  of  war  is  the  actual  fighting. 
Another  very  prevalent  form  of  war 
was  respectably  motived  as  frontier 
preservation,  such  as  for  centuries  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  marches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  object  was  defence, 
but  it  was  carried  out  by  a  succession 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  what 
were  called  “warden  raids;”  each 
country  in  turn  invaded  the  other,  with 
the  object,  it  would  seem,  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of 
impressing  upon  its  neighbor  the 
necessity  of  practically  confining  Itself 
to  its  own  land;  the  limitation  of  the 
ebbing  and  fiowing  tide  ultimately  con¬ 
stituting  a  barrier.  This  is  on  a  strict¬ 
ly  Conservative  principle,  and,  regard 
being  had  to  the  wild  habits  of  the 
time,  may  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  rectification  of 
frontier,  though  cherishing  a  fiavor  of 
Conservatism,  inasmuch  as  the  ideal 
is  supposed  to  be  there  already  in  the 
logic  of  the  status  quo.  In  fact  imports 
nn  element  of  conquest;  at  least,  I  nev¬ 
er  knew  of  any  one  fighting  for  leave 
to  withdraw  In  deference  to  the  claim 
■of  an  ideal  boundary,  although  the  sit¬ 


uation  is  by  no  means  an  inconceivable 
one.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  a  war  for 
the  rectification  of  frontier,  the  one 
country  feeling  the  necessity  of  being 
girdled  by  the  Rhine,  the  other  by  the 
fortresses  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Another  form  of  war  we  may  term 
“the  war  of  redemption,”  a  war  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  population  from  slavery  or  mal¬ 
treatment,  physical  or  spiritual,  or 
from  the  isolation  of  barbarism.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  will  fall  many  of  the 
mediaeval  wars  of  religion.  The  Cru¬ 
sades  in  a  large  measure  come  under 
this  category,  although  in  these  there 
enters  a  factor  analogous,  though  in 
a  very  different  order,  to  one  we  are 
familiar  with  in  modern  war,  viz.,  the 
exploitation  of  some  great  good  which 
is  lying  idle.  In  the  Crusades  it  was 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Places,  with 
their  storage  of  pious  emotion  which 
was  lying  useless,  and  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  when  Christianity  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  dubious  or  at  least  of  quite 
subjective  advantage,  we  have  instead 
the  exploitation  of  trade,  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources— a  civilization, 
in  fact,  lying  together  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  aborigines— to  justify  or  excuse 
conquest 

Although  there  is  here  an  ample  field 
for  delusion,  and  avarice  often  mas¬ 
querades  in  the  garb  of  philanthropy, 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  pioneers  of  civ¬ 
ilization  representing  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  have  a  right  to  open  up 
countries  in  the  name  of  progress,  I 
cannot  pretend  that  savages,  who  do 
but  abrade  the  surface  of  the  earth  like 
so  many  fowl,  have  established  any 
exclusive  and  inviolable  right  to  its 
possession;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
like  to  insist  on  the  amendment  urged 
by  Las  Casas  and  bis  brethren  against 
Sepulveda  and  others,  that  the  right 
to  open  up  new  countries  to  the  Influ- 
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ence  of  relieion,  or,  I  would  add,  to 
that  of  civilization,  does  not  Justify 
their  absolute  conquest,  still  less  their 
enslavement. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  policy  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  equally  with  that  of  our 
humanitarian  and  mercantile  wars  of 
to-day,  was  an  advocacy  of  “the  open 
door;”  but  then  It  was  thought  to  be 
the  door  of  heaven  that  was  in  debate, 
whilst  now  it  is  the  door  of  trade.  Both 
then  and  now  motives  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  mixed;  a  Crusader  occasionally  made 
a  terribly  good  thing  of  it,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  philanthropy 
evoked  by  the  desperately  cruel  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba, 
the  war  sentiment  in  America  was 
largely,  I  will  not  say  inspired,  but  at 
least  controlled,  by  commercial  specu¬ 
lation  of  a  selfish  kind.  If,  however, 
power  has  its  duties,  it  also  has  its 
rights.  Although  might  is  not  right, 
it  is  often  its  condition,  its  sine  qua  nm. 
If  one  has  neither  strength  nor  wealth 
sufi9cient  to  perform  the  duties  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  government  of  a  colony, 
the  right  to  govern  It  lapses,  and,  where 
the  colony  cannot  govern  Itself,  must 
devolve  upon  the  competent  neighbor 
who  has  both.  A  Vheure  qu’elle  est,  the 
system  prevailing  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  In  which  colonies  are  treated  like 
milch  cows  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  and  cruelly  at  that, 
may  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Whilst  this  is  so  we  cannot  fall  to 
mark,  and  thereat  to  hang  our  heads, 
that  there  is  so  little  of  the  hero  as  a 
rule  in  the  representative  of  modern 
philanthropy.  He  is  certainly  no  Cru¬ 
sader.  To  him  indeed,  the  feeble  tyrant 
must  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  but 
the  strong  tyrant  Is  suffered  to  pass  by 
not  unfrequently  with  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  consideration.  Whilst  the 
Cuban  half-caste  is  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated  from  the  Spanish  lash,  none  have 


taken  thought  for  a  long  century  to 
deliver  the  noble  Polish  nationality 
from  the  far  more  grinding  tyranny  of 
the  Czar.  But  here,  perhaps.  Moral 
Theology  may  interpose  her  plea  of  a 
grave  incommodum;  of  course,  no  such 
war  may  justly  take  place  until  the 
resources  of  diplomatic  representation 
have  been  exhausted. 

We  might  hope  that  questions  con¬ 
cerning  boundaries  and  hinterlands 
and  spheres  of  infiuence,  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  might  be  once  for 
all  submitted  to  other  arbitrament  than 
that  of  the  sword,  were  it  not  for  a 
factor  in  human  nature  to  which  I 
would  now  direct  attention.  If  a  na¬ 
tion  consent  to  retire  within  itself  like 
a  hedgehog  within  its  prickles,  as  we 
see  Switzerland  within  its  mountain 
fastnesses,  with  little  or  no  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  outlook,  modern  nations  are  well 
content  to  leave  it  under  its  ancient 
laurels  without  putting  its  prowess  to 
the  test.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  na¬ 
tion  like  England,  which  is  everywhere 
en  Evidence,  and  everywhere  secures  an 
ample  share  of  what  good  things  may 
be  going,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is 
conspicuously  free  from  the  least  as¬ 
pect  of  militarism,  it  is  obvious  that 
John  Bull's  puzzled  companions  must 
from  time  to  time  ask  themselves 
whether  the  fat  placid  fellow  is  still 
able  and  willing  to  fight. 

I  am  afraid  the  credit  accruing  to  us 
from  our  great  war  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  is  a  rapidly  diminishing 
quantity,  and  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
much  reinforcement  either  from  essays 
on  Nelson  and  Wellington,  or  even 
from  the  explosion  of  many  Dervishes. 
In  the  political  as  in  the  mercantile 
world  credit  will  do  much,  nay,  almost 
anything;  but  in  the  one  case  there 
must  be  the  hard  cash  behind  the  hon¬ 
ored  name  to  be  now  and  again  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  the  other  to  back  the  brave 
words  there  must  be  an  occasional  dis¬ 
play  of  bard  knocks. 
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It  is  humiliating  but  certainly  true 
and  very  dangerous  to  forget  that  na¬ 
tions  may  hardly  pretend  to  more  than 
the  morality  of  the  average  schoolboy, 
who  must  win  and  keep  his  place  in 
public  estimation  by  showing  his  read¬ 
iness  to  fight  for  it,  and  who  may  only 
convince  his  public  of  that  readiness 
by  occasional  fighting.  The  moment 
comes  when  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
scholastic  community  that  the  aggres¬ 
sive  bravo  should  be  taught  in  the  only 
way  open  to  him  that  his  peaceful  rival 
is  not  a  coward,  and  the  authorities, 
if  they  are  wise,  discreetly  look  anoth¬ 
er  way. 

Though  a  state  contain  amongst  its 
subjects  as  many  practical  Christians 
as  you  choose  to  suppose,  the  State  as 
such,  so  far  as  its  external  relations 
with  its  neighbors  are  concerned,  will 
be  little  other  than  a  brute,  a  generous, 
kindly,  temperate  brute  if  you  will, 
at  best  furnishing  as  it  were  the  equine 
substratum  of  a  centaur  in  which  the 
individual  may  be  absorbed  waist  deep, 
but  hardly  further. 

In  other  words,  a  State  in  its  exter¬ 
nal  relations  is  an  imperial  entity,  not 
a  human  personality.  Its  Christian 
statesmen  must  restrain  Its  action 
within  the  broad  lines  of  justice,  and 
bring  about  as  far  as  may  be  an  iden¬ 
tification  of  its  interests  with  cosmo¬ 
politan  interests;  but  its  primary  para¬ 
mount  interest  is  self-protection,  and 
the  self-sacrifice  which  Is  so  often  the 
crown  of  individual  perfection  can  In  a 
State  never  be  other  than  an  imbecil¬ 
ity.  Whatever  men  can  invest  in  a 
common  stock  must  needs  be  some¬ 
thing  short  of  their  highest  interest 
and  aspiration,  which  appertains  to  an 
Incommunicable  Individuality.  State 
Interests  are,  as  it  were,  a  deposit  in 
which  individuals  in  accordance  with 
a  natural  law  have  Invested  what  they 
are  able  to  regard  as  a  common  prop¬ 
erty,  and  It  must  be  administered  on 
strictly  business  principles.  The  State, 


then,  is  not  a  function  of  the  highest 
ethical  centre,  even  In  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  still  less  in  the  supernatural  order 
to  which  Christianity  belongs.  It  may 
be  controlled  by,  it  cannot  be  reconsti¬ 
tuted  on,  purely  Christian  principles. 
Neither  has  the  most  Christian  states¬ 
man  the  right  so  to  reconstitute  it,  or 
to  deal  with  it  as  so  reconstituted,  for 
he  is  concerned  with  a  property  which 
is  not  his  own  but  another’s— viz.,  the 
community’s. 

It  was  from  forgetting  this  that  Eng¬ 
land,  after  its  defeat  In  the  Transvaal, 
was  submitted  to  the  opprobrium  of  the 
Boer  Convention  and  baulked  of  its 
final  victory.  The  warmest  admirer  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  needs  shudder  at 
the  outcome  of  this  ghastly  attempt 
to  foist  a  Sunday-school  conscience  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  ribs  of  war.  Whatever 
good  reason  there  may  have  been  for 
recognizing  that  our  claims  of  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  Transvaal  rested  on  a 
mistaken  view  of  native  sentiment, 
and  however  fairly  such  recognition 
might  have  been  allowed  to  affect  the 
ultimate  settlement,  the  game  of  war 
once  entered  upon  should  have  been 
played  out  until  It  was  either  lost  or 
won. 

To  this  the  honor  of  the  country  was 
fully  pledged;  for  this  much  she  stood 
engaged  to  the  young  soldiers  who  fell 
in  her  inauspicious  preludes,  that  their 
loss  should  either  be  redeemed  lu  the 
full  blood  of  their  country’s  victory,  or 
solemnly  accepted  in  her  defeat.  Nev¬ 
er  before  In  our  history  has  an  English 
Minister  thus  misapplied  a  Gospel  text, 
and  turned  his  country’s  cheek  to  the 
smiter. 

The  most  common,  the  most  inevita¬ 
ble  of  the  causes  of  war  in  our  day 
promises  to  be  the  collision  between 
undemonstrative  assurance  on  the  one 
side  and  witless  contempt  on  the  other; 
the  precise  distribution  of  explosive 
matter  between  box  and  match  is  un¬ 
important.  If  “our  doves,”  as  The 
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Times  of  Crimean  days  called  the 
Quakers,  who  at  the  last  moment  be¬ 
sieged  Nicholas  with  entreaties  for 
peace,  are  allowed  to  clothe  us  in  their 
drab,  and  attune  our  voices  to  their 
meilifluous  cooings;,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
conscience  is  still  to  whisper  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Council;  or,  more  unseemly  still, 
if  the  hysterica  passio  of  certain  noto¬ 
rious  agitators  be  allowed  to  engage 
attention,  it  will  take  a  long  course  of 
heavy  fighting  for  the  text  of  England’s 
mind  to  be  fairly  read  and  understand- 
ed  of  the  nations. 

The  problem  which  peace-loving  per¬ 
sons  have  to  face  is  this:  how  they 
may  entertain  such  peaceful  alterna¬ 
tives  as  arbitration,  to  w’hlch  they  in¬ 
stinctively  incline,  yet  so  as  not  inevi¬ 
tably  to  accumulate  In  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  an  irresistible  momentum  towards 
war. 

Let  us  suppose  that  before  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  is  out  we  find  ourselves  at 
war  with  France  and  Russia;  it  may 
be  well,  before  concluding  this  paper, 
to  give  a  glance  at  its  probable  condi¬ 
tions.  We  shall  be  almost  certainly 
without  allies;  at  best  Germany  will 
stand  neutral.  America  will  yield  us 
her  good-will,  which  I  conceive  to  im¬ 
ply  that  she  would  stretch  a  point  in 
our  favor  by  way  of  systematic  block¬ 
ade-running,  supposing  that  after  a  se¬ 
vere  naval  defeat  the  cutting  off  of  our 
food  supply  was  to  begin. 

We  must  realize  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  naval  warfare  since 
the  day  when  for  every  ship  we  lost  we 
captured  five,  and  were  thus  able  to 
rehabilitate  our  fleets  largely  from  for¬ 
eign  dockyards.  Now  it  would  seem 
that  where  Ironclads  are  seriously 
handled  they  may  indeed  be  wiped  out 
but  hardly  captured.  The  survival 
tends  to  be  an  arithmetical  remainder, 
and  victory  a  result  rather  than  an 
achievement.  Modern  fleets  resemble 
too  closely  the  “fleet  of  glass”  Tenny¬ 
son  sings  of  In  “Sea  Dreams,”  “the 


brittle  fleet  .  .  .  near’d,  touched, 
clinked  and  clashed,  and  vanished.” 

The  war  marine  of  to-day  knows 
nothing  of  the  stout  timbers  which  the 
old-world  tars  had  so  often  to  thank 
for  their  safety  after  their  ship  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Assuredly  an  added 
pathos  and  solemnity  invests  its  freight 
of  men  and  boys,  as  a  modern  battle¬ 
ship  clears  for  action,  that  for  them  no 
chapter  of  accidents  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terposed  between  “to  be”  and  “not  to 
be.” 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  a 
wooden  fleet  under  international  pro¬ 
tection  might  not  assist  with  modern 
appliances  to  rescue  the  crews  of  ex¬ 
ploded  battleships. 

The  Increased  destructiveness  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare  has  often  been  used  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  repulsiveness  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  under  the  touch  of  civilization  war 
has  lost  some  of  its  most  offensive  fea¬ 
tures.  The  condition  of  non-combat¬ 
ants  is  Immensely  relieved,  and  we 
may  regard  the  sack  which  gave  de¬ 
fenceless  women  and  children  to  the 
mercy  of  a  maddened  soldiery,  and  the 
bombardment  of  unfortified  towns  and 
harbors,  as  henceforth  excluded  from 
the  casualties  of  civilized  warfare. 

I  believe  that  the  state  of  war  Is  not 
only  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  but  that  it  is  calculated  to  evoke 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature,  giving  the  spirit  a  predomi¬ 
nance  over  the  flesh.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  actual  belligerents,  but  al¬ 
so  in  its  measure  of  all  those  who  care 
for  them  at  home.  I  remember  asking 
a  little  boy  from  one  of  our  orphanages 
why  he  had  chosen  to  be  a  sailor.  He 
answered  very  simply,  “I  thought  that 
as  a  sailor  I  should  always  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  death,  and  so  should  always  be 
able  to  make  a  good  act  of  contrition.” 

Fear  has  been  sometimes  expressed 
amongst  us  as  to  whether  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  scientific  destructive  machln- 
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ery,  especially  on  shipboard,  has  not 
neutralized  the  once  predominating 
value  of  British  pluck.  At  first  the 
tendency  may  be  In  this  direction,  but 
ultimately  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  soul  to  matter.  No  doubt 
our  pluck  must  become  more  and  more 
intelligent  and  more  and  more  at  home 
in  the  realm  of  scientific  force.  If  with 
the  Dervishes  we  too  in  our  turn  have 
to  charge  Maxims,  it  must  be  by  the 
path  of  least  exposure,  and  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  Maxims  can  do.  In 
the  long  run  I  do  not  think  that  British 
pluck  will  be  either  calcined  by  elec¬ 
tricity  or  pulverized  by  dynamite.  It 
will  remain  what  it  has  always  been, 
keen,  cool,  and,  along  the  line  of  the 
best  chance  open,  absolutely  regard¬ 
less  of  consequences.  Alas!  much  hero¬ 
ic  effort,  more  than  ever  before,  will  be 
sterile  except  for  example,  but  a  per¬ 
centage  will  succeed  and  it  will  suflSce. 
To  this  I  hold  until  outfaced  by  experi¬ 
ence,  for,  if  this  fail  me,  from  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  worth  holding.  With  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  in  his  ballad  of  the  “Clampher- 
down,”  I  believe  that  a  British  crew  is 
still  capable  of  tearing  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  death. 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

And  as  it  still  shall  be. 

And  is  this  all,  and  can  the  Church 
and  the  Churches,  as  they  call  them- 
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selves,  do  nothing  towards  peace?  Ha» 
every  nation  an  unchristened  right 
hand? 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  what  the 
Church  can  do  and  what  she  cannot  do 
in  such  a  matter.  I  know  she  has  some¬ 
times  brought  about  arbitration  when 
otherwise  arbitration  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  If  I  am  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  certain  wars  are  in  the  nature 
of  things  inevitable,  I  would  suggest 
that  where  the  Church  might  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  intervene  is  not  before  but 
after  the  war,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
degenerating  into  a  traditional  hatred 
between  the  combatants.  For  it  is  not 
the  loss  of  fleet  or  army  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  unforgiveable  offence,  but  the 
extravagant  conditions  exacted  by  the 
victor.  It  is  hopeless,  I  suppose,  to  ask 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  pay 
his  own  expenses;  but  in  such  wars  as 
I  have  been  last  considering,  where  the 
objective  is  so  largely  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  out  and  clear  the  atmosphere,  is  it 
too  much  to  expect  the  successful  one 
to  be  emphatically  generous?  In  such 
a  case  the  Church  might  intervene  with 
advantage. 

It  is  right  to  pray  for  peace,  for  this 
supposes  peace  with  honor.  But  a  self¬ 
ish  turn  might  easily  be  given  to  the 
prayer  if  we  emphasize  the  phrase  “in 
these  our  days,”  as  though  relegating 
an  accumulation  of  war  to  our  pos¬ 
terity. 

E,  I.  D.  Ryder. 


THE  RECORD  OF  A  LIFE. 


An  autobiography,  or  a  confidential 
diary,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  many  attractive  and  engag¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  may  be  Instructive, 
amusing,  and  ingenious.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  interesting  facts  not  hitherto  re¬ 


vealed  to  the  world,  or  valuable  judg¬ 
ments  passed  by  the  writer  upon  his 
contemporaries,  or  vivid  descriptions 
of  choses  rues.  But  there  is  one  virtue 
without  the  presence  of  which  all  oth¬ 
er  excellences  are  as  naught,  and  that 
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virtue  is  candor.  Any  attempt  to  pose, 
any  tendency  to  strike  an  attitude,  is 
fatal.  It  is  notorious  how  apt  autobl- 
ographers  are  to  be  lacking  in  this  one 
essential.  In  analysing  his  own  char¬ 
acter— “the  other  fellow”  (to  wit  him¬ 
self),  as  Laurence  Lockhart  used  to 
say— a  man,  consciously  or  unconscious¬ 
ly,  sets  down  what  he  desires  to  set 
down.  In  discussing  the  motives  which 
prompted  a  particular  action,  he  col¬ 
ors  his  picture  with  tints  borrowed 
from  subsequent  experience  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  never  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  his  readers,  who  are 
quick  to  detect  the  ring  of  Insincerity. 
Whatever  merits  or  defects  this  re¬ 
markable  volume*  may  possess,  no  one 
can  deny  Its  absolute  straightforward¬ 
ness.  You  feel  instinctively  that  the 
writer  is  in  good  faith;  and,  whether 
you  approve  or  disapprove,  whether 
you  censure  or  applaud,  you  cannot 
help  acknowledging  the  frankness  of 
the  record.  No  one  line  is  written  for 
mere  effect;  not  one  sentence  but  is 
stamped  with  the  unmistakable  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  writer’s  mind  and  heart. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  had  originally  designed 
her  autobiography  for  a  legacy  to  her 
sons;  but  after  their  death  she  con¬ 
tinued  the  work,  avowedly  with  a 
view  to  posthumous  publication. 

“How  strange  it  is  to  me,”  she  ex¬ 
claims,  “to  write  all  this  with  the  effort 
of  making  light  reading  of  it,  and  put¬ 
ting  in  anecdotes  that  will  do  to  quote 
in  the  papers  and  make  the  book  sell! 
It  is  a  sober  narrative  enough,  heaven 
knows!  and  when  I  wrote  it  for  my 
Cecco  [her  younger  son]  to  read,  it  was 
all  very  different;  but  now  that  I  am 
doing  it  consciously  for  the  public,  with 
the  aim  (no  evil  aim)  of  leaving  a  little 
more  money,  I  feel  all  this  to  be  so  vul¬ 
gar,  so  common,  so  unnecessary,  as  if  I 
were  making  pennyworths  of  myself.’ 

It  is  dIflBcult  to  believe  that  the  narra¬ 
tive  could  have  been  more  free  from 

*  The  Antoblograph;  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  H.  O. 
W.  Ollpfaant.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs. 
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affectation  and  pretence,  more  open 
and  more  Intimate,  if  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer  had  not  been  altered 
by  the  crushing  blow  which  made  her 
once  happy  home  “empty,  cold,  and  si¬ 
lent,”  and  left  her  waiting,  longing, 
in  earnest  expectation,  for  “the  one 
event  to  come,  which  will,  I  hope  and 
believe,  do  away  with  all  the  suffering 
past,  and  carry  me  back  a  happy  wom¬ 
an  to  my  family.”  We  will  not  call 
this  book  a  human  document;  we  will 
not  say  that  It  echoes  with  the  true 
cri  du  canir.  Such  phraseology  would 
have  moved  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  just  in¬ 
dignation  and  disgust.  She  detested  all 
cant,  and  none  more  than  that  of  in¬ 
trospection— the  jargon  of  the  “psy- 
choloQucs."  But  here  is,  no  question, 
that  combination  of  qualities  which 
those  slang  terms  so  inadequately  ex¬ 
press.  He  who  seeks  an  elaborate  ex¬ 
position  of  changes  of  belief— a  pom¬ 
pous  recital  of  how  a  flrst  reading  of 
Hegel  made  the  writer  think  this,  and 
a  prolonged  study  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  made  her  think  that— will,  in¬ 
deed,  go  empty  away.  Those  who  care 
for  complacent  whimperings  over  the 
loss  of  a  creed  never  seriously  held,  or 
who  love  the  lucubrations  of  such  as 
brood,  with  a  self-pitying,  self-satis- 
fled  melancholy,  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
faith  which  has  yielded  to  the  “pres¬ 
sure  of  the  German  historical  move¬ 
ment”  (Mesopotamic  phrase!)— such 
persons  may  be  directed  to  go  else¬ 
where.  To  them  this  must  needs  ap¬ 
pear  the  eminently  “prosaic  little  nar¬ 
rative”  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  avows  it 
to  be.  But  over  the  more  ordinary 
members  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
little  taste  for  reasoning  high  on  such 
matters.  It  will  cast  an  irresistible  spell. 
Its  power  and  attraction  are  not  to  be 
gauged  by  mere  extracts.  It  must  be 
read  as  a  whole— the  correspondence 
(so  admirably  selected  and  arranged  by 

Harry  Cogbill.  William  Blackwood  &  Sona. 
Edlnborgb  and  London:  1899. 
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Mrs.  Coghill)  illustrating  Mrs.  Oli- 
pliant’s  own  story;  and,  so  read,  it 
cannot,  we  should  imagine,  appeal  in 
vain  to  any  save  the  most  stolid  or  the 
most  supercilious  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  was  not  a  life  of  in¬ 
cident  or  adventure.  Chance  brought 
her  acquainted  with  a  certain  number 
of  celebrities,  and  made  her  intimate 
with  a  very  few;  but  she  was  no  lion- 
hunter,  and  she  admits,  with  great 
good-humor  and  enjoyment,  the  justice 
of  the  complaint  made  by  a  Jewisn 
patroness  of  the  fine  arts,  who  used 
to  ask  her  to  her  parties,  that  “she 
never  did  herself  any  justice”  in  gen¬ 
eral  society.  Her  father  had  a  small 
place  in  the  Customs;  his  means  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  live  only  in  the  quietest 
way;  and  he  nourished  a  strong  and 
ever-growing  dislike  to  the  company 
of  people  outside  his  family  circle. 
Hence,  though  by  no  means  bred  in  .a 
“mental  greenhouse”  (for  her  mother 
seems  to  have  been  a  typical  Scotswom¬ 
an  of  the  best  school)  Margaret  Wil¬ 
son’s  sole  amusement  in  youth  was 
found  in  books,  newspapers,  and  mag¬ 
azines;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  habit 
of  writing,  which  she  formed  early  in 
life,  became  to  her  almost  a  second  na¬ 
ture.  “I  always  disliked  paying  visits,” 
she  says,  “and  felt  myself  a  fish  out 
of  water  when  I  was  not  in  my  own 
house.”  During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  her  life,  when  her  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  was  assured,  she  re¬ 
sided  principally  at  Windsor,  and  this 
effectually  precluded  the  possibility  of 
dining-out  in  London.  Luncheons  and 
afternoon  parties  in  town  were,  of 
course,  practicable,  and  these  she  some¬ 
times  attended,  much  against  her  will. 
In  spite,  however,  of  her  distaste  for 
the  commerce  of  society,  she  had  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
quired.  no  doubt,  partly  from  natural 
shrewdness,  and  partly  from  frequent 
travel.  That  she  was  a  keen  judge  of 
character  the  present  volume  alone 


makes  abundantly  plain.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  the  faculty  of  making  people 
talk,  and  with  it  (one  may  conjecturei 
the  more  dangerous  art  of  “pulling  peo¬ 
ple’s  legs,”  as  it  is  elegantly  termed 
nowadays.  True,  she  repudiates  with 
some  warmth  the  impeachment  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  “a  student  of  human  natuia-.” 
or  of  having  acted  as  a  spy  upon  her 
friends  in  any  way.  But,  both  in  the 
autobiography  and  in  the  letters,  there 
are  thumbnail  sketches  which  disclose 
the  same  gifts  of  observation  and  hu¬ 
mor  as  characterize  her  best  novels. 
Such  a  sketch,  for  example.  Is  her  ac¬ 
count  of  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart’s  eu- 
tertalnments  in  Sloane  Street,  or  lier 
description  of  the  people  whom  she 
came  across  when  in  pursuit  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  Edward  Irving— people 
who  were  eager  to  impart  much,  if  not 
all,  about  themselves,  but  were  quite 
oblivious  of  the  object  of  her  inquiries. 
There  are  also  many  charming  vig¬ 
nettes  of  men  and  women— of  Mr.  Sto¬ 
ry,  now  Principal  of  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  of  the  Tullochs,  of  Montalembert, 
of  John  Ruffini,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black¬ 
ett,  of  Robert  Macpherson  and  his 
wife,  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and,  above  all. 
of  Miss  Isabella  Blackwood,  a  constant 
correspondent  and  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s,  and  a  woman  of  sin¬ 
gular  ability.  The  picture  of  the  Car¬ 
lyles,  “that  much  maligned  and  much 
misunderstood  pair,”  is  charming. 
From  the  Sage  she  received  nothing 
but  “perfect  courtesy  and  kindness." 
He  praised  her  “Life  of  Edward  Irv¬ 
ing”  in  very  handsome  terms — terms  so 
gratifying  that,  as  she  writes  herself 
to  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  “for  the  space 
of  a  night  and  a  day  I  was  uplifted  and 
lost  my  head.”  “I  was  never  more  de¬ 
lighted  with  any  man,”  she  continues: 
“I  am  ready  henceforth  to  stand  up  for 
all  those  peculiarities  which  other  peo¬ 
ple  think  defects,  and  to  do  battle  for 
him  whenever  I  hear  him  assailed." 
To  his  wife  Mrs.  Oliphant  became 
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sti'ougly  attached,  recognizing  in  her 
something  of  the  strong  sense  and 
ready  wit  which  had  distinguished  her 
own  mother.  But  admirable  as  these 
interludes  are,  and  excellent  as  are 
the  anecdotes  (not  “put  in  to  quote  in 
the  papers”)  with  which  many  of  the 
letters  are  enlivened,  it  is  upon  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  own  personality  that  the  in¬ 
terest  is  chiefly  concentrated,  and  It  is 
the  development  of  her  character  that 
the  reader  watches  most  attentively. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1828,  and  was  married  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1852.  On  the  morning  of 
her  marriage  she  received  the  proof- 
sheets  of  “Katie  Stewart:”  an  outward 
and  visible  sign,  as  it  were,  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  connection  with  “Maga” 
which  lasted  for  more  than  flve-and- 
forty  years.  “Katie  Stewart”— that  ex¬ 
quisite  little  work— was  not,  however, 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  flrst  effort  in  litera¬ 
ture.  “Margaret  Maitland”  had  been 
published  by  Colburn  in  1849,  when  the 
author  was  twenty-one,  and  had  been 
followed  by  other  novels  of  decidedly 
inferior  merit.  Lord  Jeffrey’s  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  of  “Margaret  Maitland”  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  The  veteran 
critic  was  acute  enough  to  guess  the 
sex  of  the  writer.  Mrs.  Oliphant  her¬ 
self  did  not  display  the  same  sagacity 
when  the  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life”  and 
“Adam  Bede”  took  the  reading  public 
by  storm.  Lord  Jeffrey’s  praise  must 
have  been  intensely  gratifying  to  the 
beginner,  whose  early  associations  and 
surroundings,  by  the  bye,  were  ‘all 
Whig,  if  not  Radical;  but,  considering 
his  lordship’s  letter  with  a  cool  mind, 
we  think  that  his  eulogy  was  not  one 
whit  too  strong,  and  that,  in  his  fault- 
flnding,  he  was,  if  anything,  hypercrit¬ 
ical.  It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Oliphant 
that  her  barque  was  thus  safely  and 
satisfactorily  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
letters,  for,  after  her  marriage,  she  was 
the  main  support  of  the  household.  Her 


husband’s  business— that  of  an  artist 
and  designer  of  painted  windows— 
proved  the  reverse  of  remunerative. 
Finally  his  health  broke  down,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  removal  of  the  household  to 
Italy  in  the  vain  hope  that  Mr.  Oli¬ 
phant  might  there  recover  health,  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1859.  During  their 
stay  in  Italy  the  family,  which  now  In¬ 
cluded  a  son  and  daughter,  were  prin¬ 
cipally  dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
advances  made  by  Mr.  John  Blackwood 
on  the  faith  of  articles  to  be  written 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  his  Magazine. 
Probably  Mr.  Blackett  also  made  sim¬ 
ilar  remittances.  At  her  husband’s 
death  Mrs.  Oliphant  found  herself  In 
these  circumstances:  “I  had  for  all  my 
fortune  about  £1000  of  debt,  a  small 
insurance  of,  I  think,  £200  on  Frank’s 
life,  our  furniture  laid  up  In  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  my  own  faculties,  such  as 
they  were,  to  make  our  living  and  pay 
off  our  burdens  by.”  A  posthumous 
child  W’as  born,  and  then,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mr.  Blackwood  and  Mr. 
Blackett,  Mrs.  Oliphant  returned  to  this 
country,  where,  after  staying  for  some 
months  with  her  brother  at  Birken¬ 
head,  and  afterwards  at  Elie  In  Fife 
(the  scene  of  “John  Rlntoul”),  she  set¬ 
tled  for  the  winter  in  Fettes  Row,  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  It  was  during  her  residence 
there  that,  when  things  seemed  at  their 
very  worst,  she  began  the  Carlingford 
series— the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
most  popular  group  of  her  novels.  They 
“almost  made  me  one  of  the  populari¬ 
ties  of  literature,”  is  her  wistful  com¬ 
mentary  upon  them.  She  retells  the 
story  of  her  interview  with  Mr.  .John 
Blackwood  and  “the  Major,”  which 
readers  of  the  “Annals  of  a  Publishing 
House”  are  not  likely  to  have  for¬ 
gotten.  Truly  the  tide  turned  for 
her  .at  the  right  moment.  She  nev¬ 
er  made  so  much  out  of  her  writings 
as  some  of  her  contemporaries— as  An¬ 
thony  Trollope,  for  example,  or  Miss 
Muloch.  “Yet  I  have  done  very  well,” 
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she  admits,  “for  a  woman,  and  a  friend¬ 
less  woman  with  no  one  to  make  the 
best  of  me,  and  quite  unable  to  do  that 
for  myself.  I  never  could  fight  for  a 
higher  price,  or  do  anything  but  trust 
to  the  honor  of  those  I  had  to  deal 
with.”  After  a  winter  In  Fettes  Row, 
she  moved  to  Ealing,  which  was  her 
headquarters  until  she  went  to  Wind¬ 
sor  for  the  education  of  her  boys. 

Now  let  the  reader  mentally  place 
himself  or  herself  in  the  situation  in 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  stood  after  her 
husband’s  death,  always  postulating, 
of  course,  a  certain  faculty  for  writing, 
and  a  certain  established  position  in 
the  world  of  letters.  What  course 
would  he  pursue?  We  imagine  that  a 
prudent  person,  on  arriving  in  England 
from  abroad,  would  seek  out  some  low- 
rented  bouse  In  some  country-town 
where  education  was  cheap,  or  even 
in  some  altogether  rural  district;  would 
cut  down  expenses  as  far  as  possible 
and  live  with  the  strictest  economy; 
would  direct  his  or  her  efforts  to  paying 
off  outstanding  debts  and  thereafter  to 
laying  something  by,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  “for  a  rainy  day.”  Not  so  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Deliberately  and  with  open 
eyes  she  adopted  a  policy  which  neces¬ 
sarily  Involved  her  being  always  be¬ 
hindhand  with  the  world.  Her  avow¬ 
als  as  to  this  “plan  of  campaign”  are 
astoundingly  outspoken.  Nothing  but 
the  best  of  everything  was  good  enough 
for  her.  She  hated  small  economies. 
To  travel  expensively  was  “her  way.” 
She  never  would  travel  second-class. 
“I  never  liked  second-class  journeys 
nor  discomforts  of  that  kind.”  Rather 
than  face  a  twelve  hours’  passage 
across  the  Channel  she  drove  from  St 
Malo  to  Boulogne.  She  bad  none  of 
what  she  calls  “the  faculty  of  econom¬ 
ics”  In  her.  She  stayed  at  the  very 
best  and  most  expensive  hotels;  she 
dressed  In  the  richest  of  silks  and  sat¬ 
ins;  she  insisted  on  producing  cham¬ 
pagne  for  her  guests  at  dinner.  To 


most  people  in  her  circumstances  a 
“main-door”  in  Fettes  Row  and  the 
boys  going  to  the  neighboring  Edin¬ 
burgh  Academy  would  have  represent¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  ambition.  Fettes 
Row  is  uninviting  enough  in  all  cou- 
science.  But  the  Academy  had  re¬ 
vived  classical  learning  in  the  Scottisli 
secondars’  schools;  it  had  introduced 
athletics  into  Scottish  school-life;  and 
it  bolds  its  own  to-day  in  the  face  of 
severe  competition.  Yet  the  Academy, 
which  was  good  enough  for  most  Scot¬ 
tish  parents  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
was  not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
phant  It  must  be  either  Eton  or  Har 
row,  and  Eton  it  turned  out  to  be. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Shortly  after 
her  removal  to  Windsor  in  order  that 
her  boy  Cyril  might  go  to  Eton,  her 
brother  was  ruined,  and  without  an  in¬ 
stant’s  hesitation  she  took  upon  her¬ 
self  the  charge  of  his  family.  It  meant 
the  addition  to  her  household  of  four 
people.  No  doubt,  friends  remonstrat¬ 
ed  with  her  for  undertaking  this  enor¬ 
mous  additional  responsibility.  Mr. 
John  Blackwood,  at  all  events,  indulged 
a  few  years  afterwards  in  a  kindly 
warning,  which  elicited  from  her  the 
following  candid  statement  of  her  po¬ 
sition:— 

My  money  is  almost  always  spent  be¬ 
fore  I  get  It,  or  received  Just  in  time 
for  pressing  necessities,  so  that  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  feeling  even 
three  months  clear  before  me  is  one 
which  rarely  occurs  to  me.  I  have  four 
people,  an  entire  family,  three  of  them 
requiring  an  education,  absolutely  on 
my  hands  to  provide  for.  My  only 
chance  of  ever  escaping  from  this  bur¬ 
den  is  to  train  and  push  on  my  nephew 
into  a  position  in  which  he  can  take 
this  weight  upon  himself.  This  process 
is  of  course  a  great  additional  expense, 
and  I  cannot  let  my  own  boys  suffer 
for  what  I  am  obliged  to  do  for  him. 
For  the  next  three  years,  during  which 
I  shall  have  all  three  at  work,  I  can 
look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  fight 
A  oil-trance  for  money.  .  .  .  Now  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  wiser,  with  this  tre- 
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mendous  struggle  before  me,  to  retire 
from  my  pretty  house  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  and  go  to  some  cheap  village 
where  I  could  live  at  less  expense.  I 
hold  myself  ready  to  do  this  should  the 
necessity  absolutely  arise;  but  you  will 
easily  understand  that  while  still  in 
the  full  tide  of  middle  life,  I  shrink 
from  such  a  sacrifice,  and  would  rather 
work  to  the  utmost  of  my  powers  than 
withdraw  from  all  that  makes  exist¬ 
ence  agreeable.  ...  I  never  can  save 
money,  but  If  I  can  rear  three  men 
who  may  be  good  for  something  in  the 
world,  I  shall  not  have  lived  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

That  this  course  Involved  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ambition  to  do  the  very  best 
work,  Mrs.  Olipbant  was  well  aware. 
.\t  the  time,  she  tells  us,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  frankness,  “it  seemed  rather 
a  fine  thing  to  make  that  resolution; 
but  now  I  think  that  if  I  had  taken  the 
other  way,  which  seemed  the  less  no¬ 
ble,  it  might  have  been  better  for  all 
of  us.”  It  was  really  easier  to  her,  she 
says,  “to  keep  on  with  a  fiowing  sail 
[the  inappropriate  adjective  Is  char¬ 
acteristic],  to  keep  my  household  and 
a  number  of  people  comfortable,  at  the 
cost  of  Incessant  work,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  great  crisis  of  anxiety,  than  to 
live  the  self-restrained  life  which  the 
greater  artist  imposes  upon  himself.” 
Time  after  time  she  repeats  this  view 
in  the  autobiography.  The  “easy  swing 
of  life”  was  what  she  loved.  “I  had 
enough  to  carry  me  on  easily,  almost 
luxuriously,  but  not  enough  to  save.” 
A  little  extra  expense  could  always  be 
made  up  for  by  a  little  extra  exertion. 

What  wonder  that  life  for  her  was 
“always  at  hard,  if  not  at  high,  pres¬ 
sure?”  Well,  indeed,  might  she  liken 
herself  to  Prometheus,  “the  man 
chained  to  the  rock,  with  the  vultures 
swooping  down  upon  him!”  Think  of 
it:  always  forestalling  money  earned, 
so  that  the  price  of  a  book  was  gen¬ 
erally  eaten  up  before  It  was  printed; 
always  owing  somebody,  “though  never 
owing  anybody  to  any  unreasonable 


amount;”  and  with  awful  moments 
when  some  dreadful  corner  seemed  im¬ 
passable,  which  somehow  was  always 
rounded!  Was  it  tempting  Providence 
or  trusting  God?  she  herself  asks.  Who 
shall  say?  It  is  assuredly  not  for  us 
to  decide.  We  may  note,  at  all  events, 
that  in  one  respect  her  calculations 
were  Justified;  the  power  of  work  last¬ 
ed  practically  as  long  as  life.  Never 
was  her  skill  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  Interval  between  Cecco’s  death  and 
her  own.  Her  sons,  for  whom  she  thus 
slaved,  were  taken  from  her.  They  no 
longer  required  a  provision.  If  the 
line  she  followed  was  mistaken,  surely 
she  suffered  a  more  than  adequate  pen¬ 
alty  In  the  exquisitely  bitter  refiectlon 
that  to  some  extent  their  failure  to  find 
a  footing  in  life  was  due  to  her  solic¬ 
itude  and  indulgence. 

There  Is,  however,  one  consideration 
which  rises  Irresistibly  to  the  mind  in 
reviewing  the  course  which  Mrs.  Oll- 
phant  mapped  out  for  herself  and  con¬ 
sistently  followed.  If  she  was  able  to 
ride  In  first-class  carriages,  to  stay  at 
the  best  hotels,  to  educate  her  sons  at 
Eton,  to  travel  all  over  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  even  to  .Terusa- 
lem,  whence  came  the  money  to  meet 
the  Inevitable  expense?  The  answer 
Is  very  simple,— from  her  publishers. 
They  acted  as  her  bankers:  they  ad¬ 
vanced  money  to  her  on  the  security 
of  her  health  of  body  and  vigor  of 
mind.  It  may  very  well  be  that  If  Mrs. 
Oliphant  had  been  beforehand  with 
the  world,  she  might  have  commanded 
better  prices.  You  cannot  expect  a 
capitalist  to  let  you  have  the  use  of  his 
capital  for  absolutely  nothing.  Dickens 
has  explained  this  aspect  of  a  much- 
debated  question  with  great  force  and 
clearness.’  But  It  Is  certain  that,  as 

•  “He  was  equally  Intolerant  of  every  magnifi¬ 
cent  proposal  that  abonid  render  the  literary 
man  Independent  of  the  bookseller.  .  .  .  ‘What 
does  It  come  to?’  be  remarked.  'Yon  and  I 
know  very  well  that  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten 
the  author  Is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  pub- 
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matters  actually  stood,  Mrs.  Olipliaut 
would  liave  had  to  loreso  most  of  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  by  which  she 
set  as  much  store  as  anybody  else,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ready  aid  of  those 
who  “linanced”  her.  In  what  other 
calling  would  she  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate?  Perhaps,  if  she  had  been  a 
painter,  a  picture-dealer  might  have  ad¬ 
vanced  her  a  few  guineas.  But  we 
know  of  no  “profession”  other  than  let¬ 
ters  in  which  remuneration  can  be  an¬ 
ticipated  to  the  same  amount  and  on 
the  same  terms.  Solicitors  do  not 
finance  barristers  to  the  tune  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousands.  A  struggling  surgeon 
will  probably  fail  to  raise  a  five-pound 
note  on  the  strength  of  a  promise  to 
cut  off  the  lender’s  leg  if  called  upon 
to  do  so.  When  the  countless  iniquities 
of  "the  trade”  are  rehearsed  by  pros¬ 
perous  and  well-fed  authors,  let  not  the 
recording  angel  fail  to  note  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  long  done,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  what  is  asked  and  expect¬ 
ed  of  no  man  in  any  other  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  literature, 
it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  not 
to  regret  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  drove  her¬ 
self  so  hard.  She  resented  compliments 
to  her  industry;  but  she  sometimes  ran 
a  serious  risk  of  leaving  nothing  but 
her  industry  for  people  to  compliment 
her  upon.  How  remarkable  it  was,  the 
present  volume,  with  its  full  and  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography,  gives  ample  indi¬ 
cation.  She  had  always  an  article  on 
hand  for  “Maga”  in  the  midst  of  her 
heaviest  work.  No  other  contributor, 
except  Aytoun,  approached  her  ver¬ 
satility  and  diligence,  and  the  term  of 
his  connection  with  the  Magazine  was 
considerably  shorter  than  hers.  With 
the  exception  of  purely  political  sub- 

lisber,  because  the  publisher  has  capital  and 
the  author  has  not.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  money  is  adyanced 
by  the  publisher  before  the  book  is  producible — 
often  long  before.’  ’’—Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens, 
iii.  451. 


jects,  there  was  almost  no  topic  on 
w’hich  she  was  not  prepared  to  write. 
Old-fashioned  in  her  ideas,  she  pre¬ 
ferred  the  system  of  anonymous  to  that 
of  signed  articles;  but  she  held  out  vig¬ 
orously  for  her  own  views  when  they 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  Editor’s, 
as  the  correspondence  sufficiently  tes¬ 
tifies.  She  was  extremely  plain-spoken 
in  her  comments  on  the  Magazine  upon 
occasion,  and  in  writing  to  the  Editor 
did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  any  ar¬ 
ticle  as  “dreadful  nonsense”  if  she 
thought  it  so.  As  a  critic  she  was  fair 
and  open-minded:  not  averse  from  “a 
little  slashing”  when  that  operation 
seemed  necessary,  and  well  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  rod  to  serious  delinquents.  Her 
opinions  were  strongly  held,  and  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  prevented  her  from 
catching  the  true  drift  of  ideas  with 
which  she  was  unfamiliar.  Yet  she 
had  no  "fads”  or  eccentricities,  no  logs 
to  roll,  no  axes  to  grind;  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  her  views  were 
both  sensible  and  sound.  Long  pi-ac- 
tice  had  endowed  her  with  a  species 
of  instinct  for  discovering  the  salient 
points  of  a  book  at  a  mere  glance  and 
on  the  first  turning  over  of  the  leaves. 
The  knack  of  what  is  called  “Journal¬ 
ism”  she  possessed  In  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree.  Her  “copy,”  particularly  in  the 
case  of  her  more  important  articles, 
was  often  delayed  till  the  last  possible 
moment,  but  never  longer.  She  was 
extraordinarily  apt  and  ready  at  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  hint,  and  at  working  into  her 
articles  any  new  line  of  thought  or  ar¬ 
gument  suggested  to  her,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  it  did  not  conflict  with  her 
own  prejudices  or  convictions.  In  that 
case  she  was  tenacious  to  the  point  of 
obstinacy;  nor  did  she  face  the  task 
of  recasting  a  completed  work  with 
any  more  equanimity  than  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  Yet,  when  the  flrst  shock  of  an¬ 
noyance  was  past,  she  was  often  wise 
enotigh  to  proflt  by  distasteful  advice; 
and  “The  Beleaguered  City”  is  a  strik- 
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jug  instance  of  judicious,  though  at  the 
lime,  perhaps,  reluctant,  deference  to 
the  counsels  of  another.  She  wrote 
cun'cnte  calamo.  It  was  impossible  to 
foretell  what  length  her  articles  would 
“run  to:”  she  herself  had  probably  lit¬ 
tle  notion  when  she  took  up  her  pen. 
Hence  a  slight  readjustment  of  balance 
or  proportion  might  sometimes  have 
effected  a  perceptible  improvement. 
But  these  shortcomings  were  trivial 
indeed  in  comparison  with  her  abound¬ 
ing  merits.  No  periodical  was  ever 
better  or  more  loyally  served  by  a  con¬ 
tributor:  not  the  “Quarterly”  by  Crok- 
er,  not  the  “Saturday  Review”  by  Ven¬ 
ables,  scarce  even  “Maga”  herself  by 
.John  Wilson  or  Professor  Aytoun, 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  attitude  to  her  “art” 
was  eminently  sane  and  healthy.  “I 
have  written  because  it  gave  me  pleas¬ 
ure,”  she  says,  “because  It  came  natu¬ 
ral  to  me,  because  It  was  like  talking 
or  breathing,  besides  the  big  fact  that 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  work  for 
ray  children.”  She  never  knew  that 
freedom  from  human  ties  which  she 
notes  as  one  of  the  most  singular  traits 
in  Laurence  Ollphant  and  his  wife.  “I 
have  always  had  to  think  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  plan  everything— for  my 
own  pleasure,  it  is  true,  very  often,  but 
always  in  subjection  to  the  necessity 
which  bound  me  to  them.”  She  had 
none  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  those 
who  take  themselves  seriously. 

“You  make  me  nervous,”  she  writes 
to  Mr.  John  Blackwood  about  “Miss 
Majorlbanks”— one  of  her  very  finest 
novels— “when  you  talk  about  the  first 
rank  of  novelists,  etc.  Nobody  in  the 
world  cares  whether  I  am  In  the  first 
or  sixth.  I  mean  I  have  no  one  left 
who  cares,  and  the  world  can  do  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  me  except  giving  me 
a  little  more  money,  which  Heaven 
knows,  I  spend  easily  enough  as  it  is. 
But  all  the  same  I  will  do  my  best,  on¬ 
ly  please  recognize  the  difference  a  lit¬ 
tle  between  a  man  who  can  take  the 
good  of  his  reputation,  if  he  has  any. 


and  a  poof  soul  who  is  concerned  about 
nothing  except  the  most  domestic  and 
limited  concerns.” 

Yet  it  would  probably  have  been  rash 
to  take  her  at  her  word;  and  a  homolo¬ 
gation,  express  or  implied,  of  that  view 
by  another  would  in  all  likelihood,  as 
she  herself  owns,  have  discovered  the 
artist’s  pride  in  the  work  of  her  hands. 
Unfavorable  criticism  she  could  en¬ 
dure,  without  in  the  least  professing 
to  be  unscathed  by  its  arrows.  “What 
is  the  reputation  of  a  circulating  libra¬ 
ry  to  me?”  she  asks.  Eulogy  did  not 
turn  her  head,  a  fact  which  she  attrib¬ 
uted  to  her  “strong  Scotch  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  a  chorus  of  praise.”  If 
such  a  sense  were  truly  Scottish  once, 
it  has  now,  we  fear,  become  expatriat¬ 
ed.  Laudari  a  laudatis  gave  her  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure.  The  applause  of  men 
like  Mr.  Hutton  or  Mr.  Kinglake— men 
whom  she  respected  and  whose  work 
she  admired— was  indeed  worth  earn¬ 
ing.  What  she  could  not  tolerate  was 
the  “patronizing  approbation”  so  often 
bestowed  upon  her  by  the  press,  and 
sometimes  by  thoughtless  persons  in 
private  life— the  “contemptuous  com¬ 
pliments,”  as  she  describes  them, 
which  it  was  customary  to  pay  to  her 
“indefatigable  Industry,”  and  the  like. 
One  may  sympathize  thoroughly  with 
this  feeling,  while  refusing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  such  a  strain  of  praise  was 
either  unnatural  or  necessarily  ill-na¬ 
tured. 

In  glancing  at  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  ca¬ 
reer,  we  have  confined  our  attention,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  those  aspects  of  it 
which  are  more  directly  of  public  in¬ 
terest,  or  which  are  closely  associated 
with  this  Magazine  and  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  conduct.  Upon  Its  more  pri¬ 
vate  side,  as  disclosed  in  the  pages  be¬ 
fore  us,  ^ve  confess  that  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  enter,  though  in  a  sense  it 
forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
book.  The  story  is  inexpressibly  mel- 
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aDcboly.  As  we  read,  we  seem  to  hear 
the  despairing  cry  of  the  Psalmist: 
“Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever?  Will 
he  be  favorable  no  more?  Is  his  mercy 
clean  gone  for  ever?  Doth  his  prom¬ 
ise  fail  for  evermore?  Hath  God  for¬ 
gotten  to  be  gracious?  Hath  he  in  anger 
shut  up  his  tender  mercies?”  Yet, 
bereft  of  husband  and  children.  In  the 
very  midst  of  her  awful  desolation, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  we  are  satisfied,  would 
have  echoed  the  inspired  words  in 
which  the  sacred  writer  answers  his 
own  agonizing  doubts:  “And  I  said. 
This  Is  my  Infirmity;  but  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
most  High.”  Her  heart’s  desire  was 
granted.  Not  long  did  she  survive  her 
younger  son.  Death  came  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1897,— almost  at  the  very  peri¬ 
od  at  which  she  had  prayed  for  its  ar¬ 
rival.  Felix  opportunitate  mortis,  we 
may  well  call  her. 

When  I  die  (such  Is  her  prediction),  I 
know  what  people  will  say  of  me:  they 
will  give  me  credit  for  courage  (which 
I  almost  think  is  not  courage  but  Insen¬ 
sibility,  and  for  honesty  and  honorable 
dealing;  they  will  say  I  did  my  duty 
with  a  kind  of  steadiness,  not  knowing 
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how  I  have  rebelled  and  groaned  under 
the  rod.  Scarcely  anybody  w’ho  cares 
to  speculate  further  will  know  what  to 
say  of  my  working  power  and  my  own 
conception  of  it;  for,  except  one  or  two, 
even  my  friends  will  scarcely  believe 
how  little  possessed  I  am  with  any 
thought  of  it  all  —  how  little  credit 
I  feel  due  to  me,  how  accidental  most 
things  have  been,  and  how  entirely  a 
matter  of  daily  labor,  congenial  work, 
sometimes  now  and  then  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  own  heart,  almost  always 
the  work  most  pleasant  to  me,  this  has 
been. 

We  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the 
public  upon  Mrs.  Ollphant’s  life  and 
character  will  be  conceived  in  terms 
infinitely  more  favorable  than  she  thus 
anticipated.  But  what,  after  all,  does 
the  verdict  of  her  contemporaries  or  of 
posterity  matter?  She  has  passed  to 
the  bar  of  a  Tribunal  whose  Justice 
and  whose  Mercy  are  infinite;  and,  In 
so  far  as  it  is  permissible  to  mortals 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  within  the  veil, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  she  Is  reap¬ 
ing  the  reward  allotted,  by  the  express 
promise  of  the  Almighty,  to  all  those 
who  In  their  day  and  generation  have 
been  good  and  faithful  servants. 


IN  SIBERIA. 

Dark  sky,— and  white  dead  earth,— famine  and  cold. 
Held  to  chained  labor  in  the  accursed  mine. 

Lost— kindred,  home  and  fortune,  here  to  pine. 

Nor  any  more  God’s  sunshine  to  behold. 

Such  doom  is  ours  w’hose  miseries  are  told 
Where  no  man  heeds  or  marks  them.  Line  on  line 
We  march  like  herded  cattle  In  confine. 

Our  manhood  crushed,— our  honor  robbed  and  sold. 
We  once  had  struggled  when  they  ruthless  brake 
All  that  was  precious.— now,  that  higher  part. 

Which  stays  the  suicide  for  conscience  sake. 

Alone  remalneth  to  the  broken  heart. 

As  sinks  a  river  lapped  in  snow  and  frost 
We,  too.  must  sink  from  sight,— forgotten,— lost. 
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In  a  charming  book  lately  published 
in  London  by  Dr,  Axel  Munthe,*  and 
called  “Vagaries,”  there  is  a  passage 
which  has  often  occurred  to  me  since  I 
read  it,  as  the  expression  of  a  cultured 
and  humane  nature,  and  which  first 
came  to  me  as  gratefully  as  a  word  of 
my  native  language  has  done  when  I 
have  been  months  without  hearing  it: 

A  man  of  culture  recognizes  his  obli¬ 
gations  towards  animals  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  servitude  he  imposes  on 
them.  The  pursuing  and  killing  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  mere  pleasure  Is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  fulfilment  of  these  obliga¬ 
tions.  Sympathy  extending  beyond  the 
limit  of  humanity— i.  e.,kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals— is  one  of  the  latest  moral 
qualities  acquired  by  mankind.  This 
sympathy  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the 
lowest  human  races,  and  the  degree  of 
it  which  a  man  possesses  marks  the 
distance  which  separates  him  from 
his  primitive  state  of  savagery.  An 
individual  who  enjoys  the  pursuing 
and  killing  of  animals  is  thus  to  be 
considered  as  a  transitional  type  be¬ 
tween  a  savage  and  a  man  of  culture. 
He  forms  the  missing  link  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  from  brutishness  to 
humanity. 

No  one  who  knows  Dr.  Munthe  or  has 
read  his  “Letters  from  a  Mourning 
City”- the  record  of  his  experiences  in 
the  city  of  Naples  during  the  last  great 
attack  of  cholera— will  question  either 
his  love  for,  or  services  to,  mankind  or 
his  culture.  As  I  know  him  and  his  hu¬ 
manity,  it  is  a  profound  pleasure  to  mo 
to  find  him  among  the  zoophilists.  One 
who  is  persuaded  of  a  divine  leading 
cares  but  little  about  finding  himself 
on  a  lonely  way,  but  his  heart 
warms  none  the  less  to  the  chance-met 
wayfarer  on  the  same  path.  Dr. 
Munthe  was  in  no  wise  Ignorant  of  the 

*  VaKsiies.  By  Axel  Munthe.  London:  John 
Murray.  1898. 


fascination  and  physical  advantage  of 
what  are  known  as  field  sports,  for  he 
was  once  a  sportsman,  and  is  no  nam¬ 
by-pamby  “sentimentalist”- as  those 
who  view  the  care  of  the  life  of  other 
creatures  as  a  sacred  charge,  never  to 
be  idly  or  needlessly  neglected,  seem  to 
be  considered  by  the  practical  world. 
When  one  is  in  the  company  of  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin,  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  avowing  oneself  to  be 
so  sincere  a  sentimentalist  as 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our 
pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that 
feels. 

We  are  a  minority,  a  small  minority, 
indeed,  as  all  advocates  of  a  beneficent 
principle  have  been  at  first,  and  prob¬ 
ably  we  shall  always  be  so  to  the  end 
of  time,  or  at  least  until  ancient  pre¬ 
judices  are  worn  out;  but  we  h.ave 
civil,  moral  and  religious  rights,  which 
a  people  professing  Christianity  is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  recognize.  We 
believe  that  every  creature  in  existence 
has  a  claim  on  mankind  for  protection 
from  all  cruelty  or  needless  pain,  and 
that  no  man,  for  his  pleasure,  has  a 
right  to  expose  any  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  greater  pain  than  must  be  In¬ 
flicted  in  the  process  of  utilizing  it  for 
the  legitimate  uses  of  mankind.  This 
principle,  properly  speaking,  limits  our 
protest  to  what  is,  practically,  torture 
of  the  lower  creatures,  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  those  which  are  useless  when 
dead  and  harmless  while  living.  Our 
claim  to  be  heard  has.  In  the  abstract, 
been  admitted  by  the  laws  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals. 
The  restriction  is  neither  logical  nor 
just,  for  if  there  be  private  property  in 
a  domestic  animal,  there  is  less  right  to 
interfere  with  it  than  in  the  case  of  the 
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wild  animal,  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  which  is  a  higher  obligation,  as  due 
to  a  creature  which  has  no  individual 
caretaker,  but  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  collective  toleration  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  common  right  to  catch 
and  kill  every  wild  animal  that  falls 
properly  under  human  economy  does 
not  escape  the  control  and  definition  of 
the  law,  and  the  abuse  of  it  by  needless 
cruelty  is  equally  within  our  collective 
right  of  prohibition.  For  every  permit¬ 
ted  act  of  cruelty,  whether  to  the  in¬ 
offensive  wards  of  the  community  or  to 
those  the  title  to  which  is  vested  In  an 
individual  the  community  is  respons¬ 
ible. 

And  though,  like  Dr.  Munthe,  I  re¬ 
nounce  the  pleasures  to  which  in  past 
years  I  was,  like  him,  devoted,  and 
though  to  myself  there  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  pain  in  taking  an  inoffensive 
life,  I  do  not  for  others  exclude  field 
sports  as  a  legitimate  and  beneficial 
pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are  pursued 
on  any  system  which  excludes  cruelty 
or  pleasure  in  the  suffering  inflicted,  as 
in  all  the  so-called  sports  of  baiting  and 
torture.  I  have  been  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  and  perfectly  understand  the 
pleasure  of  all  forms  of  the  chase.  I 
have  had  a  reputation  in  the  back- 
woods  as  a  rifle-shot  and  fly-fisher  In¬ 
ferior  to  few,  and  I  was  born  and  lived 
for  years  in  a  country  and  condition 
which  made  the  bill  of  fare  on  my 
father’s  table  sometimes  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  gun  and  rod,  so  that  it  would 
be  Pharisaic  to  embitter  myself  against 
those  who  do  likewise;  but  I  console 
myself  by  remembering  that  I  never 
found  anything  but  pain  in  the  manner 
of  the  death  I  inflicted,  though  it  was 
the  least  painful  possible.  1  always 
preferred  shooting  with  a  single  rifle- 
ball  to  using  a  shot-gun,  and  from  the 
days  of  my  earliest  reflection  T  only 
killed  for  food.  And,  in  spite  of  this.  I 
have  Inflicted  deaths  which  at  the  inter¬ 
val  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  bring  tears 


into  my  eyes  to  recall  them,  deaths, 
where,  in  spite  of  my  precautions,  1 
saw  my  game  go  to  die  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  deaths  in  an  undiscovered  refuge. 
Death  comes  to  all;  and  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  devoted  to  death  for  the  service 
of  man  nothing  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  shot  from  a  skilful  marksman. 
I  have  killed  many  deer,  for  I  have  of¬ 
ten  been  in  a  position  to  depend  on  my 
gun  for  my  dinner;  and  very  few  of 
those  I  killed  could  have  died  more 
easily;  but  there  is  one  death  which  1 
remember  almost  as  a  human  tragedy, 
and  the  noble  buck  which  was  my  vic¬ 
tim  comes  back  to  me  like  the  stag  of 
St.  Hubert  with  the  cross  of  martyr¬ 
dom  on  his  head.  I  had  built  a  camp 
in  the  Adirondacks  for  the  coming  of  a 
large  party  of  friends,  and  found  ray- 
self  at  nightfall,  belated  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  on  hand  for  their  food.  I  went  out 
after  dark  to  kill  a  deer  by  the  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  method  of  jack-hunting, 
in  which  a  deer,  dazzled  by  a  light  in 
the  hunter’s  boat,  and  apparently  fas¬ 
cinated,  allows  the  hunter  to  approach 
to  easy  killing  distance  even  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars.  We  found  a  deer 
feeding  in  the  shallow  water,  and  for 
greater  certainty,  I  fired  at  him  a 
charge  of  buckshot,  it  being  impossible 
to  see  the  sights  of  a  rifle.  The  deer 
galloped  away  into  the  forest,  and 
though  we  found  blood  on  the  herbage, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  follow  him 
into  the  pathless  forest,  and  we  went 
back  at  daylight  to  trace  him  with  the 
aid  of  a  terrier,  our  only  dog.  but  used  to 
this  kind  of  tracking.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  deer  took  refuge  in  the 
lake,  and  galloped  across  a  long  stretch 
of  lily-pad,  and  I  put  a  rifle-ball  through 
his  heart  as  he  went  out.  When  we 'ex¬ 
amined  him.  we  found  that  he  had  had 
three  legs  broken  by  the  buckshot,  one 
in  the  thigh  and  the  other  two  in  the 
lower  leg,  and  must  have  passed  the 
night  in  torture;  but  he  carried  himself 
so  bravely  that  the  killing  of  him 
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fceeiued  a  sacrilege,  aud  1  could  hardly 
believe  as  be  weut  past  me  that  1  bad 
wuuuded  bim  tbe  uigbt  before.  All  tbe 
pleasures  of  memory  drawn  from  my 
deer-sbooting  do  not  weigh  with  me  so 
much  as  tbe  pain  of  that  night’s  shot 
Though  I  have  long  abjured  the  sports 
which  are  based  on  the  suffering  of 
other  creatures,  1  do  not  forget  and  1 
do  not  proscribe  them;  let  every  man 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  those  things. 
But  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion— any  pleasure  that  is  based  on  the 
fears,  the  necessities,  or  the  suffering 
of  other  creatures  is  immoral  aud  de¬ 
grading  to  tbe  civilization  which  per¬ 
mits  or  tolerates  it,  and  demands  of 
public  opinion  and  the  law  efficient  re¬ 
pression;  and  any  appliance  for  the  ex¬ 
termination,  even  of  creatures  that  are 
noxious,  which  inflicts  needless  pain- 
like  traps  that  mutilate  and  crush  with¬ 
out  killing— are  inhuman,  and  should 
be  rigorously  prohibited.  We  are  the 
lords  of  creation  if  you  will,  but  not  Ir¬ 
responsible  arbiters  of  life  and  death  to 
tbe  inoffensive  creation;  and  though 
law  may  be  inert,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  men  derisive,  the  flne 
decision  of  the  highest  morality,  that 
which  now  determines  the  character  of 
a  civilization,  stamps  the  commission 
of  an  act  of  wilful  cruelty  as  inhuman, 
as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  nobler 
life,  and  of  all  religions  that  civilization 
tolerates,  whether  devotional  or  philo¬ 
sophical.  “The  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast”  applies  with  still  flner  point 
to  the  “beast”  that  is  still  the  undi¬ 
vided  property  of  its  Creator;  and  when 
our  greatest  of  teachers  told  us  that  “a 
sparrow  shall  not  fall  without  the 
knowledge”  of  Him  w’hom  we  worship. 
He  told  us  plainly  enough  that  a  moral 
responsibility  rested  on  the  author  of 
the  fall.  There  is  no  act  of  cruelty  per¬ 
petrated  in  any  community  but  touches 
in  some  way  every  noble  Interest  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Society  has,  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way,  admitted  the  duty  of  re¬ 


straining  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
by  the  institution  of  associations  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which 
in  England  limit  their  action  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals;  but  if  this  right  and 
duty  exist  for  one  class  of  the  dumb 
creatures,  they  cannot  be  denied  for  an¬ 
other,  and  our  civilizatiou,  our  Christi¬ 
anity  even,  is  at  fault  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  when  that  duty  is 
unfulfllled.  If  a  man  is  punishable  for 
cruelty  to  a  beast  which  is  recognized 
as  bis,  he  is  more  responsible  morally 
for  cruelty  to  the  beast  which  is  not 
bis. 

But  while  I  admit  the  beneflt  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  of  sports  of  the  fields,  and 
therefore  their  Justification,  as  means 
of  development  of  physical  manhood 
and  sources  of  health  and  vigor 
to  those  who  live  too  narrow  and 
restricted  lives,  I  can  only  admit 
this  to  be  a  Justifiable  indulgence  when 
conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
observance  of  precautions  against  need¬ 
less  suffering  to  the  victims,  and  every 
violation  of  this  observance  is  pro  tanto 
the  mark  of  a  moral  delinquency  in  the 
sportsman.  For  the  game  of  shooting 
at  tamed  and  imprisoned  pigeons, 
known  as  pigeon-shooting  matches,  no 
true  sportsman  can  feel  anything  but 
contempt;  and  their  discontinuance 
should  not  require  the  pressure  of  the 
law,  for  they  are  the  amusement  of  the 
classes  who  theoretically  recognize  the 
existence  of  public  opinion.  They  are 
cowardly,  unsportsmanlike,  and  bar¬ 
barous.  The  killing  of  useless  wild 
creatures  is  an  indignity  which  even 
every  right-minded  sportsman  should 
revolt  against,  as  is  the  killing  of  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
women.  These  are  not  only  offences 
against  our  obligations  to  the  lower 
creatures,  but  against  the  general  right 
of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  In  nature 
granted  to  every  human  being  as  .a 
birthright— an  enjoyment  which  in¬ 
creases  with  the  individual  in  the  ratio 
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of  his  attainment  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  To  those  who  have  once  admit¬ 
ted  the  divine  sentiment  of  charity  and 
affection  for  all  the  sentient  creatures 
of  our  Maker,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  heart— a  religion  which, 
if  I  may  judge  from  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  men,  and  especially  of  wom¬ 
en,  counts  its  adherents  in  England  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  —  persons  to 
whom  the  spectacle  of  the  common 
brutalities  of  even  our  advanced  civili¬ 
zation  is  a  slow  and  unremitting  perse¬ 
cution,  a  needless  and  unprovoked  tor¬ 
ture,  which  we  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  protection  from  as  much  as  any 
other  minority  has  the  right  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  wanton  attack  on  its  relig¬ 
ious  susceptibilities. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  true  and 
earnest  men,  and  more  rarely  women, 
may  ignore  and  underrate  the  pathos  of 
this  religion,  which  is,  however,  only  an 
extension  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
us  by  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  even  indicated  by  Him.  Not  to 
comprehend  it  is  no  cause  for  reproba¬ 
tion,  for  many  of  us  who  hold  it  have 
only  been  brought  into  it  by  some 
chance  incident  which  awakened  feel¬ 
ing.  I  have  lived  for  many  years  ,a 
violator  of  its  obligations  to  tender 
forethought,  and  was  converted  to  Its 
reality,  as  many  have  been  to  that  of 
the  higher  Christianity,  by  a  chance  call 
on  my  kinder  heart.  A  baby  squirrel, 
brought  to  me  by  a  village  boy,  and 
which  I  bought  in  order  to  give  it  more 
effectual  protection,  first  taught  me,  by 
its  devotion  and  its  almost  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  community  of  all  sentient 
being,  and  awakened  in  me  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  common  parentage  of  the 
great  Creator;  and,  once  the  germ  of 
the  great  truth  planted,  I  found  that, 
like  the  mustard-seed  in  the  Teacher’s 
parable,  it  grew  to  a  great  tree,  which 
sheltered  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field;  and  It  brought  me  a 
reward  I  had  not  dreamed  of,  in  a  broad¬ 


ening  and  intensifying  of  my  spiritual 
nature  which  gives  me  a  new  sense  of 
existence;  for  the  love  which  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
which  is  the  great  reality  of  His  relig¬ 
ion,  had,  until  that  quickening,  re¬ 
mained  a  partial  and  almost  dormant 
element  of  my  life.  My  little  four-foot¬ 
ed  teacher  left  me  at  his  death  a  tearful 
recognition  of  a  visit  of  my  Maker  in 
disguise,  and  ever  since  my  heart,  like 
that  of  St.  Francis,  has  widened  to  the 
admission  of  all  living  things. 

So,  like  a  man  awaking  in  a  strange 
city,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  community,  the  believers  in 
the  wider  religion,  the  teachers  in 
which  are  saints  of  old  and  poets  of  our 
day,  St.  Francis  and  his  kind,  Coleridge. 
Wordsworth,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
and  how  many  more,  who  gave  point 
and  commentary  to  the  spirit  of  what 
in  past  days  was  only  to  me  the  dead 
letter  of  doctrine.  And  I  find,  too,  that 
this  religion  has  Its  martyrdom  and  Its 
sufferings,  like  that  of  whch  it  is  the 
complement.  The  sight  of  the  brutal¬ 
ity  which  is  Inflicted  on  the  defenceless 
child  or  helpless  woman,  as  well  as  the 
dumb  victim  of  human  violence,  even 
the  incidental  suffering  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  now  awakens  an  intensi¬ 
fied  pain,  farther-reaching  and  more 
saddening  than  the  old  one,  and  unlike 
it,  for  it  is  rooted  in  a  deeper  sentiment 
of  human  nature,  and  the  existence  of 
the  convert  becomes  a  more  passionate 
revolt  against  the  Injustice  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  needless  fall  of  the  sparrow 
bcomes  a  pain,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
gamekeeper  arouses  an  insurrection  in 
the  heart  against  the  social  order  which 
encourages  it;  the  brutality  of  a  callous 
certman  with  his  horse  drives  one  into 
an  imprudent  anger,  and.  down  to  the 
death  of  a  robin  in  the  inclement  win¬ 
ter,  the  minor  world  makes  us  share 
in  its  passion  and  its  pain.  It  is  not  the 
pain  or  the  revolt  with  which  we  see 
the  life  of  a  child  crushed  out,  mutllat- 
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td  or  worse,  or  watch,  helpless,  the  per- 
ishiug  of  the  poor;  when  we  have  done 
what  lies  in  us  to  prevent  those  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law  of  charity,  there  is  still 
an  untouched  margin  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  (if  these  be  two)  for  the  “least  of 
these;”  and  when  the  children  are  fed 
lesser  creatures  pick  up  “the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  table.”  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  to  a  truly  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  the  creatures  over  whom  God  has 
placed  us  in  power  and  intelligence  have 
claims  on  us  only  lower  than  those  du¬ 
ties  we  owe  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  way  we  increase 
the  pains  and  burthens  of  life,  but  this 
•all  religion  does;  In  one  sense  every  re¬ 
ligious  life  becomes  a  penance,  but 
none  is  without  its  ample  compensa¬ 
tion.  I  have  become  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  pain  to  a  w'orm;  a  maimed  or  tor¬ 
tured  bird  gives  me  as  real  suffering 
as  an  accident  to  a  child  once  did  and 
the  world  takes  the  tinge  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  wrong  and  brutality.  To  the 
social  injustice  and  misery  which  make 
of  any  great  city  a  huge  Golgotha, 
there  is  now  added  the  Indefinite  ex¬ 
tension  of  sympathy  to  the  wider 
world  of  sentient  existence.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  the  danger  of  this  sentiment 
becoming,  like  ascetic  Christianity,  a 
morbid  state.  I  remember  a  country¬ 
man  of  my  own,  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement.  In  whom  this 
sympathy  with  the  animal  world  had 
become  so  Intense  that  he  would  per¬ 
mit  no  creature  to  be  killed  on  his  es¬ 
tate.  and  finally  forbade  all  operations 
which  led  to  their  death,  even  to  the 
mowing  of  the  fields,  lest  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  crickets  might  be  killed;  and 
in  the  end  the  torture  of  this  perpetual 
Immolation  of  the  lower  creatures 
which  he  could  not  prevent  was  so  e.x- 
cruclatlng  that  life  became  unendura¬ 
ble  and  he  escaped  from  It  by  suicide. 
No  doubt  this  had  become  Insanity;  the 
power  of  correlation  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  morbid  dwellings  on  the 


suffering  he  had  uo  power  to  prevent; 
but  what  a  pathetic  form  of  madness! 
In  his  exclusive  attention  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  dependent  world  he  had 
forgotten  the  compensations  not  only 
to  it,  but  to  himself,  and  the  larger 
fact  that  everywhere  in  nature  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
majority  of  things  escape  the  suffering 
aud  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  life.  It  is 
only  where  man  interferes  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  destroyed  and  the  creature  Is 
exterminated.  Nature,  left  to  herself, 
fills  the  cup  of  life  to  overflowing,  and 
the  exceptions  to  this  are  few  and  far 
between. 

I  recognize  uo  danger  of  a  healthy 
mind  drifting  into  the  madness  of  my 
unfortunate  countryman,  for  the  com¬ 
pensations  which  Nature  offers  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  pain  she  in¬ 
flicts,  and  I  see  in  the  balance  the  op¬ 
eration  of  an  eternal  law.  If  I  revolt 
from  the  giving  of  pain  to  any  creature, 
it  is  because  I  have  learned  to  love  It, 
and  the  delight  of  loving  overcomes  the 
pain.  I  do  not  think  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  sportsman,  in  seeing  bis  game 
drop  before  his  unerring  shot,  feels 
half  the  pleasure  I  find  in  witnessing 
the  delight  the  creature  has  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  life  he  takes  away. 
Next  to  the  joy  of  creation  must  be 
that  of  sympathy  with  the  thing  creat¬ 
ed,  and  with  Its  pleasures,  which  is 
only  possible  to  him  who  can  “name 
the  birds  without  a  gun.”  as  Emerson 
puts  it.  To  be  on  friendly  terms  even 
with  a  sparrow  Is  a  keener  satisfaction 
than  the  chase  ever  gave  me,  and  I 
know  no  sensation  the  outer  world 
can  yield  me  equal  to  that  which  I 
derived  from  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  creature  I  could  crush  be¬ 
neath  my  foot.  The  ghastly  memories 
of  all  the  game  I  ever  In  my  wild  life 
slaughtered  do  not  give  me  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  I  have  found  In  teaching 
a  wild  creature  to  forget  Its  inheri- 
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tauce  of  fear  of  mauklud  and  trust  it¬ 
self  to  uiy  tenderness.  Many  trout 
have  I  lured  from  their  deep  hiding- 
places,  but  none  with  the  keen  satis¬ 
faction  I  have  had  in  teaching  a  pout 
to  rise  at  recognition  of  my  approach¬ 
ing  footfall  to  take  a  fly  from  my  An¬ 
gers  and  submit  to  my  caressing,  as  if 
he  were  a  creature  of  the  air  rather 
than  of  the  mud;  and  I  know  no  pleas¬ 
ure  connected  with  the  fishes  like  that 
of  watching  the  fishlings  gather  and 
huddle  in  the  eddies  of  the  Bhinefall 
at  Laufenburg  and  sport  in  the  swift 
water. 

My  threescore  years  have  passed, 
and  perhaps  I  am  returning,  as  old 
men  do,  to  the  emotions  of  childhood, 
for  the  joys  I  used  to  feel  at  the  bay¬ 
ing  of  the  hound  as  he  drove  the  deer 
around  the  echoing  hills  in  the  silence 
of  a  summer  morning  do  not  equal 
those  I  feel  in  gathering  the  birds  to 
their  breakfast  on  my  lawn,  or  in  tam¬ 
ing  a  wild  squirrel  to  my  caress  till 
he  comes  for  it  as  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  simple  life,  and  refuses  freedom 
for  my  care.  Great  as  is  the  delight 
of  the  chase,  as  I  knew  it,  of  the  free 
wild  deer  on  his  native  hills,  with  all 
liis  wild  advantages— no  battues,  no 
limits  or  enclosures,  only  the  infinite 
space  of  the  backwoods,  pathless,  and 
known  to  him  and  not  to  me,  with  the 
added  zest  of  having  to  kill  my  din¬ 
ner  before  I  could  eat  it— in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  this  of  the  simple  joy  of 
the  kinship  and  affection  of  “the  least 
of  these,”  I  have  widened  the  world  of 
my  enjoyments  by  a  distance 

....  wider 

Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  space, 

because  I  have  exchanged  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  purely  animal  craving,  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  infliction  of  death  and 
the  sense  of  my  own  dominion,  for  the 
profound  sympathy  with  life,  a  delight 
which  lays  hold  on  the  spiritual  na¬ 


ture,  and  is  akin  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Universal  Life. 

If  I  may  borrow  a  term  from  theol¬ 
ogy  (admitting  for  the  moment  that  my 
principie  is  not  theology),  I  would  say 
that,  to  the  “unregenerate  man,”  this 
exchange  is  “foolishness”  or  a  “stumb¬ 
ling-block,”  but  any  thinker  who  has 
accepted  and  assimilated  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Christianity,  whicli 
is  love,  will  apprehend  the  difference 
as  a  real  and  vital  one.  And  on  this 
great  principle  depends  all  the  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  true  civilization- 
that  which  makes  us  citizens  of  that 
city  whose  head  and  light  are  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Love  and  Wisdom.  To  brutalize  a 
sparrow  is  a  trivial  thing,  but  the  Eter¬ 
nal  watches  its  fall!  In  this  seed-grain 
of  mercy  and  justice  even  to  the  least 
of  His  creatures  abides  the  growth  of 
universal  peace  and  love,  waiting  only 
till  its  summer  comes,  in  which  its 
germination  and  ripening  shall  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  truly  benevolent  and  hard-working 
philanthropist,  whose  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren  occupies  a  great  part  of  her  life, 
once  reproached  me  with  the  waste  of 
my  sympathies  on  the  “soulless  cre.'>- 
tures,”  when  there  are  so  many  hu¬ 
man  waifs  to  be  cared  for.  In  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  the  matter  there  Is  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  reproach,  but  there  is  in 
reality  none.  We  ask  for  the  wild  crea¬ 
tures  only  what  society  has  already 
accorded  to  the  domesticated— mercy 
and  kindness,  “mercy  and  not  sacri¬ 
fice,”  and  I  have  no  faith  In  the  Chris 
tianity  of  those  who  deny  them.  If 
there  be  one  who,  after  having  done  his 
duty  to  the  child,  extends  his  claim  for 
protection  to  the  bird  and  the  beast, 
is  he  less  or  more  Christian?  Man.  as 
the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  of 
created  things,  and  endowed  with 
all  the  appliances  for  destruction  and 
preservation,  has  the  guardianship  of 
all  the  helpless  creatures  below  him  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  and  wherever  an 
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iunoceut  creature  needs  that  protec¬ 
tion  it  has  the  right  to  it,  and  the  ac¬ 
cording  of  it  is  a  duty.  If  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  has  seen  tit  to  till  the 
world  with  “soulless  creatures,”  our 
mercy  and  care  cannot  be  wasted  ou 
them,  nor  will  it  ever  be  found  that  the, 
person  who  cherishes  tenderness  for 
the  lower  animals  is  less  sensitive  to 
the  claims  of  helpless  mankind. 

To  an  increasing  part  of  the  race,  es¬ 
pecially  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  this 
sentiment  of  tenderness  for  those  of  the 
sentient  lower  creatures  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  recognizing  it,  aud  which  are. 
therefore,  capable  of  awakening  and 
responding  to  human  affection,  has  be- 
<ome  an  element  in  the  spiritual  life 
so  strong  that  the  continual  violation 
of  social  obligations  to  them  is  a  cause 
of  pain  and  revolt,  sentiments  which 
have  given  rise  to  societies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals  without 
number;  aud  yet  in  England,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  civilization,  we 
who  suffer,  aud  sometimes  acutely,  at 
the  barbarity  with  which  the  undomes¬ 
ticated  creatures  are  treated,  have  no 
law  to  protect  us  from  spectacles  which 
are  often  a  torture  to  sensitive  minds. 
The  other  day,  here,  where  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  in  the  town  of  Bournemouth, 
where  the  squirrels,  driven  out  of  their 
surrounding  native  forest  by  the  brutal 
squirrel-baiting  which  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  partially  civilized  lower 
classes  in  certain  parts,  sometimes  find 
refuge  In  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
refined  citizens,  a  boy  succeeded  In 
knocking  down  with  a  stone  a  friendly 
little  squirrel  who  had  ventured  into 
the  street  and  after  cutting  off  its  tall 
—which.  It  seems.  Is  used  for  the  dec¬ 
oration  (!)  of  ladies’  bonnets— left  It 
bleeding  and  crippled,  but  still  living, 
on  the  ground,  not  caring  to  terminate 
the  life  he  had  mutilated.  And  we,  to 
whom  these,  things  give  inexpressible 
pain,  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the 
law  their  cessation,  not  to  speak  of 


punishment,  though,  if  the  same  boy 
had  beaten  his  donkey,  we  might  have 
haled  him  before  the  judge.  The  law 
protects  from  such  annoyance  any  re¬ 
ligious  sect,  even  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  most  fantastic  articles  of  faith;  but 
for  us,  in  whom  this  form  of  outrage 
touches  a  profound  religious  sentiment, 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  law  to  prevent 
it  We  are  not  organized  as  a  sect; 
we  belong  to  the  classes  who  do  not 
greatly  agitate,  and  are  not  dangerous, 
and  the  legislator  may  Ignore  us.  If 
our  God  is  the  God  of  creation,  the 
Lord  of  all  that  lives  aud  feels,  what 
shall  His  judgment  be  of  the  creatures 
to  whom  He  has  given  His  best  gifts, 
and  authority  over  creation,  but  who 
trample  with  heartless  indifference  on 
their  harmless  and  beautiful  fellow- 
creatures  with  which  He  made  the 
world  aud  our  lives  beautiful— what 
of  the  women  who,  to  feed  their 
personal  vanity,  encourage  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  torture  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  His  creatures,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  slave-tradelike  horrors  of  the 
seal  fishery? 

But  If  zoophlllsm  enter  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  religious  obligations.  It  has  al¬ 
so  its  religious  consolations,  for  it 
brings  to  all  who  accept  It  the  finer 
sense  of  life  which  comes  from  the 
sympathy  with  all  that  lives,  the  de¬ 
light  In  the  recognition  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  other  creatures,  and  to  the  poor 
more  even  than  to  the  rich  Is  It  open, 
for  their  resources  are  fewer,  and  it 
leads  to  culture  as  well  as  to  delight. 
It  Is  the  most  delightful  school  for 
philanthropy,  and  one  which  will  well 
repay  the  attention  of  the  legislator, 
both  for  Its  direct  and  Indirect  Influ¬ 
ence;  for  It  Is  a  vital  element  In  civili¬ 
zation.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my 
life  a  more  exquisite  sensation  of  pleas¬ 
ure  than  when,  last  summer,  in  the 
great  and  crowded  Central  Park  of 
New  York,  thronged  with  Its  hetero¬ 
geneous  public,  all  classes  and  nations 
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meeting  there,  I  saw  a  squirrel  go 
about  among  the  children  on  the  broad 
footpath,  stopping  before  each  one,  and 
standing  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  ask  for 
his  daily  bread.  It  was  an  ideal  of  the 
Millennium,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lion,  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them;  and  to  me  it  had  a 
pathos  finer  than  the  finest  music;  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  delight,  and, 
in  spite  of  Tammany  and  municipal 
corruption,  I  exulted  in  a  proof  in  the 
home  of  my  childhood  of  a  finer  civili¬ 
zation  than  I  have  found  in  any  other 
city.  The  occasional  familiarity  of 
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birds,  and  even  of  some  quadrupeds, 
with  cei'tain  known  individuals  in  more 
or  less  secluded  situations,  I  have  of¬ 
ten  seen,  but  in  that  public  park,  filled 
with  a  promiscuous  and  cosmopolite 
crowd,  mainly  too,  of  the  poorer  class¬ 
es,  for  whom  it  is  the  only  playground, 
to  see  this  timid  little  creature,  unable 
to  filt  like  a  bird  if  molested,  venture 
trustfully  to  question  every  one  who 
passed  was  a  pleasure  I  have  never 
had  elsewhere,  for  elsewhere  have  1 
never  seen  such  trust  by  a  beast  in  in¬ 
discriminate  humanity. 

W.  <7.  Stillman. 


JOHNEEN. 

Sure  he’s  five  months  old,  an’  he’s  two  foot  long. 

Baby  .Tohneen, 

Watch  yerself  now,  for  he’s  tarrible  sthrong. 

Baby  .Tohneen! 

An’  his  fists  ’ill  be  up  if  ye  make  anny  slips,— 

With  finger-ends  rosy  the  same  as  daisy-tips,— 

But  he’ll  have  ye  attind  to  the  words  of  his  Ups, 

will  .Tohneen. 

There’s  nobody  can  rightly  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes, 

this  Johneen, 

For  they’re  partly  o’  the  earth,  an’  still  they’re  partly  o’  the 
skies. 

like  Johneen. 

So  far  as  he’s  thravelled  he’s  been  laughin’  all  the  way, 

For  the  little  soul  is  quare  an’  wise,  the  little  heart  Is  gay; 

An’  he  likes  the  merry  daffodils,  he  thinks  they’d  do  to  play 

with  Johneen. 


He’ll  sail  a  boat  yet,  if  he  only  has  his  luck, 

young  Johneen, 

For  he  takes  to  the  wather  like  anny  little  duck, 

boy  .Tohneen; 

Sure  them  are  the  hands  now  to  pull  on  a  rope. 

An’  nate  feet  for  walkin’  the  deck  on  a  slope. 

But  the  ship  she  must  wait  a  wee  while  yet,  I  hope, 

•  for  Johneen. 
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For  we  couldn’t  do  wantin’  him,  not  Just  yet, 

ocb  Johneen, 

’Tls  you  that  are  the  daisy,  an’  you  that  are  the  pet, 

wee  Johneen! 

Here’s  to  your  health,  an’  we’ll  dhrink  it  to-night, 

Slaintc  gal,  acic  tm  chree!  live  an’  do  right, 

Slainte  gal,  a  vounieenl  may  yer  days  be  bright, 

Johneen! 

The  Spectator.  J/oiro  O’Neill. 
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English  politicians,  though  of  the  first 
rank,  must  usually  be  content,  like  the 
heroes  of  the  mimic  stage,  with  full 
houses  and  loud  cheers;  with  the  ver¬ 
dicts  of  their  contemporaries;  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  their  supporters;  the  re¬ 
spect  of  their  opponents;  with  the 
loves  and  hates  and  jealousies  of  an 
active  life;  the  sense  of  full  days  and 
stirring  events,  of  proud  moments  and 
realized  ambitions.  Opportunists  they 
all  were,  of  course,  else  had  they  not 
been  British  statesmen,  and  pilots  in 
the  dark  hours.  We  do  not  search  their 
memoirs  for  pregnant  sayings,  and  if 
we  read  their  speeches  at  all,  Burke’s 
only  excepted,  it  is  for  purely  party 
purposes;  certainly  not  for  Intellectual 
profit  or  msthetlc  enjoyment.  To  sur¬ 
vey  the  comely  series  of  volumes  which 
contain  the  orations  of  our  great  par¬ 
liamentary  figures  from  Pitt  to  Glad¬ 
stone,  is  to  summon  up  the  same 
thoughts  and  to  create  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  of  melancholy  pleasure  as  when 
in  some  Green  Room  library  you  take 
down  from  a  seldom-visited  shelf  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  old  plays  in  which  a  Better- 
ton  or  a  Garrick,  a  Slddons  or  a  Jor¬ 
dan,  once  took  the  town  by  storm. 
Charles  Lamb  has  moralized  on  old 
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play-bills;  old  Orders  of  the  Day  might 
well  provoke  kindred  reflections. 

When  a  great  politician  dies,  a  man 
whose  name  has  been  on  the  tongues 
of  all,  and  in  every  kind  of  type  for 
scores  of  years,  the  good-hearted  Brit¬ 
ish  public  makes  the  matutinal  obser¬ 
vations  conventionally  described  as 
“mourning  a  loss,’’  attends  his  funeral 
or  memorial  service,  and  then,  after 
scratching  his  name  on  the  Abbey 
stones  or  elsewhere,  is  well  content  to 
leave  him  alone  for  evermore  with  the 
epithet  or  attribute  it  deems  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  attach  to  his  name.  Thus, 
Pitt  is  majestic.  Fox  generous,  Canning 
splendid,  Palmerston  patriotic,  John 
Russell  plucky,  Disraeli  romantic, 
Gladstone  religious;  and  so  on.  Nor 
are  these  epithets  open  to  revision. 
Whatever  records  leap  to  life  they  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  altered. 
The  fact  is,  Englishmen  understand 
their  political  leaders  down  to  the 
ground.  They  have  never  mistaken 
them  for  saints,  heroes,  or  philoso¬ 
phers.  Indeed,  they  know  them  to  be 
sinners,  usually  as  blind  to  the  future 
as  the  grocer  down  the  street,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  as  Ignorant  of  the  past  as 
the  publican  at  the  corner,  but  who, 
for  all  that,  stood  like  men  for  their 
brief  hour  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
big  ship  which  is  still  groaning  and 
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gruQtiug  ou  its  way.  They  at  all  events 
never  ran  her  aground. 

Sir  liobert  Peel  was  born  in  1788,  in 
the  old  world,  as  one  may  say;  and 
now,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  af¬ 
terwards,  in  a  quite  new  world.  In  a 
country  w'hich  takes  every  year  from 
the  pockets  of  its  people  £110,000,000 
sterling,  we  are  for  the  first  time  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  materials  necessary  for 
forming  what  is  called  an  instructed 
opinion  upon  his  most  remarkable  pub¬ 
lic  career.  Everything  is  placed  at  our 
service;  all  is  w'ell  arranged  and  clear¬ 
ly  expressed— nothing  seems  kept  back 
that  relates  to  a  public  life;  and  yet, 
for  the  purposes  of  reviewing  contem¬ 
porary  judgments,  or  of  revising  the 
careless  tradition  of  the  street,  or  of 
enabling  us  to  sit  with  confidence  in 
the  seat  of  judgment,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  find  ourselves  much  better  off 
than  we  were  before.  Affidavit-evi¬ 
dence  is  now  universally  despised,  and 
to  form  an  opinion  of  a  public  man 
from  his  memoranda  and  speeches  is 
to  rely  upon  the  same  dead-alive  tes¬ 
timony.  A  good  portrait,  as  Carlyle 
used  to  say,  is  half  the  battle,  but  there 
is  no  great  picture  of  Peel— the  best  is 
the  word-portrait  of  Disraeli. 

The  angry  passions  of  1829  and  1845 
have  not  disfigured  the  character  of 
Peel.  They  were  fierce  enough.  Poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  lived  through  the  years 
1886-94  can  have  no  difficulty  In  appre¬ 
ciating  the  fury  with  which  Peel  was 
assailed  by  Protestant  bigotry  and 
Protectionist  zeal,  or  how  old  friend¬ 
ships  (so-called)  were  severed  and  par¬ 
ty  ties  broken.  He  was  fortunate  in 
one  respect  Through  It  all  Welling¬ 
ton  stood  by  his  side.  It  was  no  doubt 
hard  to  hear  Sir  Edward  Rnatcbbull 
exclaim,  "Nusquam  tuta  tides,"  almost 
Intolerable  to  have  to  submit  to  the 
heartless  raillery  of  Disraeli,  hardest 
of  all  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and 
know  that  his  ill-timed  obstinacy  had 
(perhaps)  robbed  Canning  of  what  in 


his  hands  might  have  been  a  glorious 
triumph,  and  his  well-timed  conversion 
deprived  Villiers  of  what  would  have 
been  a  famous  victory.  It  is,  however, 
the  business  of  politicians  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  night-poaching,  and  it  is  a  par¬ 
donable  weakness  to  believe  that  an 
intelligent  Providence  must  have  meant 
you  and  not  gentlemen  opposite  to  save 
the  country. 

Peel  entered  Parliament  for  an  Irish 
borough  in  1809,  when  he  was  just  of 
age.  Is  this  a  good  thing?  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  the  Trimmer,  thought  not,  and.  in 
his  shrewd  hints  for  the  choice  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  gives  his  reasons. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  it  was.  Certainly  few  men 
become  Parliamentary  hands  quick¬ 
ly.  For  the  business  •  of  a  states¬ 
man  ten  years  Is  a  short  appren¬ 
ticeship,  but  it  Is  a  good-sized  slice  out 
of  a  life.  There  seems  no  very  obvious 
reason  why  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  either  arrest  a  young 
man’s  Intellectual  development  or  os¬ 
sify  his  imagination,  yet  if  the  young 
man  Is  by  the  order  of  his  mind  slow- 
moving,  prim,  frigid,  and  mechanical, 
if  he  possesses  none  of  that  dangerous 
but  precious  acid  which  dissipates 
platitudes  and  disintegrates  falsehoods, 
if  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  the  presence  of  actual  fact  but  very 
much  at  his  ease  when  amplifying  and 
expounding  in  sonorous  periods  book¬ 
ish  conceptions  and  notions,  and  if  to 
these  positive  and  negative  qualities 
he  adds  a  liking  for  office  and  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  business,  then  it  is  that  an 
early  adoption  of  party  creeds  and 
party  connections  and  a  complete  im¬ 
mersion  into  the  affairs  of  the  hour  are 
certain  to  impede  the  free  swing  of  the 
mind  and  likewise  the  full  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  truth-loving  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Robert  Peel  had  an  orderly  mind, 
quick  to  absorb,  ready  to  assimilate, 
and  slow  to  deny.  He  never  revolted 
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from  a  lie,  but  slowly  ceased  to  believe 
iu  it.  He  merely  eutertaiued  his  ideas, 
aud  therefore  never  found  it  hard  to 
cease  to  be  “at  home”  to  any  of  them. 
He  had  none  of  the  vehemence  of  his 
great  pupil,  w'ho,  none  the  less,  was 
equally  destined  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
unloading.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
lie  was  never  either  a  Whig  or  a  Prot¬ 
estant.  He  arrived  at  his  Liberalism 
by  paths  untrodden  by  the  huge  hosts 
of  his  followers,  who  had  to  be  content 
to  cheer  the  result  without  studying 
the  process.  Peel,  like  Gladstone,  was 
brought  up  among  Tories,  and  received 
a  sound  classical  education  in  Tory 
strongholds  from  port-wine  dons  and 
divines  bent  on  being  bishops,  the  very 
last  people  In  the  world  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  verify  the  accepted  formulw 
of  Church  and  State.  The  remark  used 
often  to  be  made  that  Peel  was  sprung 
from  the  people.  In  the  already  old- 
fashioned  days  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles  was  the  popular  votes,  “the  rise 
of  the  Peel  family”  was  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  thrifty  muse,  and  there 
were  sentimentalists  ready  to  attribute 
Sir  Robert’s  genuine  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Labor  and  his  fierce  desire  to 
cheapen  living  to  his  ancestry.  But  in 
England,  where  we  are  all  woven 
strangely  of  the  same  piece,  these 
things  count  for  very  little.  Between 
a  decent  agricultural  laborer  and  a  de¬ 
cent  duke  there  are  no  differences 
which  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  those  different  personal  habits 
which  are  engendered  by  their  way  of 
life.  Twenty  years  in  big  houses.  In 
laborers’  cottages.  In  merchants’  villas, 
in  artisans’  dwellings.  In  Whitechapel 
tenements,  will  explain  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  noticeable  between  the  different 
ranks  of  her  Majesty’s  lieges.  Peel  la 
said  to  have  had  a  provincial  accent. 
Of  the  three  great  Lancashire  orators 
of  our  own  time.  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  last 


alone  was  spotless  in  this  matter,  for 
a  quick  Lancastrian  ear  could  easily 
detect  his  native  accents  in  the  schol¬ 
arly  tones  of  Gladstone,  whilst  they 
fiourished  unabashed  in  the  manly  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Rupert  of  debate.  The 
Peel  pedigree  need  not  detain  us.  The 
gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church 
of  1800  was  like  the  rest  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  except  in  one  fortunate  particular. 
He  was  the  heir  to  great  wealth  not 
made  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 
Peel  was  destined  to  fight  the  landed 
Interest,  which  then  sought  to  throttle 
the  nation,  even  as  his  high-spirited 
son  is  now  engaged  in  fighting  the 
drink  interest  which  seeks  to  throttle 
us.  What  made  Peel’s  contest  espe¬ 
cially  bitter  was  that  the  wounded 
country  gentlemen  had  to  confess  that 
the  pinion  that  impelled  the  fatal  steel 
had  been  nourished  in  their  own  nur¬ 
series,  and  awarded  the  pet  diploma 
of  the  greedy  monopolist— the  represen¬ 
tation  in  Parliament  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  And  yet  never  was  states¬ 
man  more  truly  Conservative  In  all  his 
mental  methods  than  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whose  tortured  spirit  never  sought  to 
escape  from  the  blunt  brutalities  of  the 
squires  or  the  poisoned  invective  of 
their,  hired  bravo  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  throwing  wide  open  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  mind  and  letting  the  free 
air  of  heaven  sweep  through  its  cham¬ 
bers.  The  history  of  the  landed  inter¬ 
est  in  England,  from  the  date  when  it 
plundered  the  Church  of  the  territories 
that  were  intended  to  be,  and  often 
were,  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
shelter  of  the  aged,  to  the  unhappy 
hour  when  it  turned  a  deaf,  because  a 
selfish,  ear  to  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  has  never  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten;  and  to  write  it  now  would  be,  so 
far  as  the  agricultural  Interest  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  trample  on  a  poverty-strick¬ 
en  race,  who  barely  contrive  to  go  on 
existing  by  avoiding  those  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Navy  which,  under  the 
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uame  of  Deatli  Duties,  are  levied  upon 
cash  values  only. 

Insolent  in  the  hour  of  its  prosperity, 
the  landed  interest  has  become  mean 
in  more  straitened  circumstances.  But, 
even  had  this  history  been  composed  in 
Peel’s  time,  he  would  have  taken  no 
pleasure  in  its  perusal,  so  rooted  was 
his  love  for  the  order  of  things  as  he 
found  them.  The  Conservatism  of 
most  men  is  based  on  fear  and  a  live¬ 
ly  sense  of  the  risks  to  which  all  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  exposed.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  society  should  exist  at  all, 
and  that  dividends  should  go  on  being 
paid  at  the  Bank.  Any  condition  of 
things  that  has  proved  itself  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  a  social  status  quo  is  to  be 
respected  by  statesmen,  and  if  possible 
revered  by  the  populace.  Sobriety,  se¬ 
curity,  and  peace  were  the  real  objects 
of  Peel’s  devotion.  Had  the  Dissenters 
of  England  been  as  strong  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland,  Peel  would 
have  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  get  for  her,  nor  would  his 
pillow  ever  have  been  haunted  by 
ghosts  in  lawn.  He  had  a  true  states¬ 
man’s  horror  of  enthusiasts  and  mar¬ 
tyrs.  So  that  he  might  dodge  revolu¬ 
tion  and  avoid  bloodshed,  there  were 
few  sacrifices  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make.  He,  had  not.  Indeed,  reduced  the 
art  of  capitulation  to  the  simple  formu¬ 
la  of  his  colleague  the  great  Duke,  who, 
whenever  driven  into  a  corner,  was 
content  to  put  the  question,  “How  is 
the  Government  of  the  King  (or  Queen) 
to  be  carried  on?”  and  then,  having 
answered  it  in  a  particular  way,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  repudiate  all  his  former  po¬ 
litical  notes-of-hand  with  the  effrontery 
of  a  South  American  Republic.  Peel 
was  a  man  who  intellectualized  his 
apostasies.  True  It  was  that  he  was 
taught  by  circumstance,  and  trod  the 
tortuous  paths  of  party  rather  than  the 
narrow  way  of  truth;  still,  he  had  a 
mind  which,  like  some  plants,  instinc¬ 


tively  turned  to  the  light.  Seriousness 
has  not  been  a  common  quality  with 
English  Prime  Ministers.  The  iight- 
heartedness  of  most  of  them  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Even  the  horrors  of  the  criminal 
code  have  never  turned  a  politician’s 
stomach.  Peel  was  a  serious  Minister, 
always,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  complained, 
“absorbed  in  thought.”  The  Condition 
of  England  Question  weighed  mure 
heavily  on  the  statesman  than  ever  it 
did  on  the  novelist,  although  the  imag¬ 
inative  genius  of  the  latter  enabled 
him,  without  pain  or  labor,  to  see  deep¬ 
er  into  the  cauldron  than  could  the 
former.  But  Disraeli  did  nothing  for 
England;  Peel  saved  her.  “There  was 
always,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli  half-cou- 
temptuously,  “some  person  represent¬ 
ing  some  theory  or  system  exercising 
an  infiuence  over  his  mind.”  Forcibie 
is  the  retort  made  by  Mr.  Thursfield  in 
his  short  “Life  of  Peel,”  the  authority  of 
which  remains  unimpaired  by  the  elab¬ 
orate  publications  of  Mr.  Parker:  “To 
have  learned  the  principles  of  currency 
and  finance  from  Ricardo,  Horner,  and 
Huskissin,  the  principles  of  criminal 
legislation  from  Romllly  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  the  principles  of  free  trade 
from  Vllliers  and  Cobden,  was  not 
Peel’s  reproach  but  his  everlasting 
honor.” 

No  statesman  of  the  century  has  left 
his  mark  so  plainly  Inscribed  upon  both 
the  Statute  Book  and  the  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation  as  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  it  was  who  resumed  cash  payments, 
established  a  gold  standard,  and  told 
us  “What  is  a  pound.”  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  and  of 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Three  per 
Cents.  We  owe  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  the  Income  Tax  is  always  with  us, 
and  that  a  policeman  Is,  or  ought  to 
be,  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  The 
Budgets  of  1842  and  1845  are  chapters 
in  our  financial  history,  for  was  It  not 
Peel  who  taught  us  to  fight  hostile  tar¬ 
iffs  with  free  Imports?  Across  Ireland 
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the  names  of  most  Chief  Secretaries 
are  writ  in  water,  but  Peel  left  behind 
him  that  constabulary  force  of  which 
we  hear  every  year  when  the  Irish  Es¬ 
timates  come  on  for  discussion.  The 
law  reformer  loves  the  name  of  Peel, 
who  humanized  the  criminal  code,  and 
showed  at  least  a  willingness  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  voice  of  Bentham  and  to  re¬ 
cast  our  judicature.  Finally,  he  eman¬ 
cipated  the  Catholics,  and  carried  free 
trade  in  corn.  Here  is  a  programme. 
Indeed,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of- 
Newcastle  may  well  pale  its  ineffectual 
fires.  Yet  we  are  always  told  there 
was  something  sinister  about  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Peel.  There  is  a  slouch  In  the 
gait  of  our  deliverer.  What  Is  It?  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Grevllle’s  famous 
maxim,  “The  Tories  only  can  carry  Lib¬ 
eral  measures.”  The  men  behind  Peel 
cried  “Traitor!”  and  the  men  in  front 
of  him  murmured  “Thief!”  “The  right 
honorable  gentleman’s  life,”  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  “has  been  one  vast  appropria¬ 
tion  clause.” 

It  was  the  subsequent  boast  of  Dis¬ 
raeli  himself,  one  of  the  most  light-fin¬ 
gered  of  the  fraternity,  that  he  had 
educated  his  party,  though  what  he 
really  thought  of  the  process  to  which 
he  had  subjected  them  It  is  better  only 
guessing.  Peel  could  not  honestly  say 
that  he  had  educated  his  party,  but  as 
he  succeeded  In  coercing  It  no  good 
Liberal  will  grudge  him  his  splendid 
record  of  great  achievements  or  his  im¬ 
perishable  fame.  In  these  respects  we 
consider  Peel  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  encompasses  depart¬ 
ed  statesmen  in  a  trailing  cloud  of 
forgetfulness. 

Mr.  Parker’s  three  capacious  volumes 
enable  us  to  form  (if  we  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  imaginative  and  have  any  knowledge 
of  affairs)  an  estimate  of  the  great  com¬ 
pass  of  Peel’s  public  interests  and  his 
devotion  to  business.  We  see  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  schoolmaster  abroad  in  every 
page.  Peel  had  a  passion  for  good  gov¬ 


ernment  and  for  competency  in  high 
places.  In  his  disposition  of  patronage 
he  was  “a  kinless  loon,”  and  passed 
over  his  brethren  after  a  fashion  which 
must  make  Lord  Halsbury  stare.  Nor 
was  it  only  his  own  brothers;  those  of 
his  colleagues  fared  no  better. 

We  find  Goulburn,  who  wanted  his 
brother  made  a  Judge,  writing  to  Peel 
in  1835: 

When  there  are  no  superior  qualifica¬ 
tions  evidently  marking  out  a  man  for 
an  oflSce,  it  is,  I  think,  impolitic  to  se¬ 
lect  for  appointment  those  men  who 
have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  a  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  only  recently  converted.  I 
may  live  [mark  the  sarcasm]  In  a  pecu¬ 
liar  society,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  find  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  our 
Interests  than  the  impression  that  pre¬ 
vails  that  such  is  our  course.  It  dead¬ 
ens  the  exertions  of  zealous  friends, 
and  It  makes  the  large  mass,  namely, 
those  who  act  on  Interested  motives, 
oppose  us  as  a  matter  of  profitable 
speculation.  I  believe  that  we  have 
suffered  more  from  making  Abercrom¬ 
bie  Chief  Baron  than  from  any  act  of 
our  last  Administration.  So  much  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  say  on  public 
grounds  (Vol.  II.  p.  273). 

How  familiar  are  the  accents  of  the 
jobber!  Mr.  Goulburn  was  quite  right 
in  hinting  that  it  was  Peel  and  not  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  kept 
peculiar  society.  Nothing  is  rarer  in 
our  public  men  than  a  genuine  devo¬ 
tion  to  all  branches  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Peel  kept  his  eye  on  everything, 
even  meditating  a  reform  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  judicature.  One  disadvantage  of 
the  democratic  system  is  that  a  Prime 
Minister  no  longer  feels  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  good  government.  He  awaits 
“a  mandate”  from  a  mob  who  are 
watching  a  football  match. 

Full,  however,  to  overflowing  as  was 
Peel’s  public  life,  the  three  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  in  its  retrospect  are  his 
handling  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  his 
attitude  towards  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  and  his  dealings  with  Wheat. 
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It  was  the  way  he  dealt  with  these 
questious  that  puzzled  his  friends, 
piqued  his  opponents,  and  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  Ox¬ 
ford  Combination-rooms  and  the  fury 
of  farmers’  ordinaries.  Peel  was  long 
a  puzzle.  “What  will  Peel  doV’’  was 
for  decades  as  provocative  a  question  as 
his  own  famous  query,  “What  is  a 
pound 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
volumes  throw  any  entirely  new  light 
upon  Peel’s  attitude,  but  they  enable 
us  at  our  leisure  and  in  the  ample  de¬ 
tail  of  Peel’s  own  elaborate  diction  to 
follow  the  mental  operations  and  di¬ 
gest  the  conclusions  of  a  cautious,  sa¬ 
gacious,  and  ambitious  man  whose  lot 
was  cast  in  perilous  times.  Nor  can 
we  help  being  repeatedly  reminded  of 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  of  similarities  both  of  style  and  in 
the  treatment  of  public  questions  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Master  and  the  Pupil. 

The  Catholic  Question  stared  Peel  in 
the  face  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
was,  like  the  Catholic  University  Ques¬ 
tion  of  to-day,  left  open.  Cabinet  Min¬ 
isters  were  free  to  be  Emancipators  If 
they  chose,  so  long  as  they  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  King’s  virtue.  Peel 
bad  no  passionate  convictions  about 
anything  save  the  public  credit  and  the 
administration  of  just  laws  by  honest 
men,  but  bis  early  associations  with 
the  stupid  party,  and  the  company  he 
kept  whilst  Irish  Chief  Secretary  from 
1812-18,  had  taught  him  to  regard  Prot¬ 
estant  ascendancy  as  a  condition  of 
government  not  lightly  to  be  disturbed. 
In  1817  his  political  education  was  sore¬ 
ly  encumbered  by  his  proudly  donning 
the  chains  which  Canning  had  glorious¬ 
ly  renounced,  which  Gladstone  was 
destined  too  long  to  clank — the  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  a  constituency  which 
has  never  consented  to  be  represented 
by  a  man  who  has  saved  his  country. 
The  University  muzzled  Mr.  Gladstone, 


it  hindered  and  delayed  Peel,  who  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Catholic  Relief  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  Canning  open¬ 
ly  espoused  the  cause,  even  as  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  done  the  kindred  question  of 
the  present  day.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  at  least  equally  divided;  the 
House  of  Lords,  despite  a  majority  of 
forty  against  Relief,  has  never  really 
fought  any  measure  of  reform  recom¬ 
mended  to  it  by  a  Tory  Minister;  and 
as  for  the  Crown,  Peel’s  lofty  spirit 
scorned  an  opposition  which  should  he 
founded  (to  use  his  own  words)  “mere¬ 
ly  on  the  will  or  scruples  of  the  King.” 
The  contempt  entertained  both  by  Peel 
and  Wellington  for  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  gives  quite  a  literary  fla¬ 
vor  to  many  of  the  letters  of  the  two 
statesmen.  But  though  P6el  saw 
Emancipation  afar  off,  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it.  It  was  Canning's 
question,  and  between  Canning  and 
Peel  there  was  a  very  Imperfect  sym¬ 
pathy.  Mr.  Disraeli  tells  us  that  Can¬ 
ning  was  jealous  of  Peel,  and  that  Peel 
did  not  like  Canning.  This  need  not 
surprise  us.  Peel  was  not  famous  for  his 
friendships.  The  good  old  Duke,  whose 
behavior  to  Peel  was  angelical,  never 
could  be  got  to  believe  that  Peel  did  not 
actually  dislike  him.  To  keep  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Peel  on  speaking  terms  was 
quite  an  occupation  for  a  number  of 
wealthy  gentlemen,  and  inspired  many 
a  dull  dinner-party  In  the  thirties  and 
forties.  The  old  Tory  party  hated  Can¬ 
ning,  fierce  anti-Reformer  though  he 
was,  with  the  hatred  It  has  ever  felt 

“for  d - d  Intellect.”  Arbuthnot  writes 

to  Peel,  just  after  Canning’s  death,  to 
remind  him  “that  our  great  Tory  and 
arlstocratical  support  was  caused  by 
the  dislike  and  dread  of  Canning.” 
Peel  relied  upon  Tory  and  aristocrat- 
leal  support,  and,  consequently,  when 
Ijord  Liverpool  retired,  and  Canning 
fiercely  claimed  the  succession  and  ob¬ 
tained  (somehow  or  another)  a  great 
hold  upon  the  King,  Peel  and  Welling- 
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ton  cleared  out  and  left  Canning  to 
make  terms  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
a  section  of  the  Whigs.  Peel  did  not 
leave  on  the  Catholic  Question,  for  that 
was  not  to  be  agitated;  he  left  because 
he  would  not  work  with  Canning.  The 
old  King  of  Terrors  dominates  Parlia¬ 
ments.  Death  came  to  Canning’s  as¬ 
sistance,  whose  sodden  removal  from 
the  playhouse  of  St.  Stephen’s  made  it 
much  easier  for  Peel  to  add  a  new  part 
to  his  ripertoire,  namely,  the  character 
of  an  emancipator.  Canning  died  in 
office  in  August,  1827.  In  January, 
1829,  a  complete  measure  of  Catholic 
Relief  was  decided  upon  by  the  Duke’s 
Government,  and  the  man  to  Introduce 
it  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
statesman  who,  whenever  Canning  had 
advocated  Emancipation,  had  risen 
from  the  same  bench  to  protest  against 
it  in  language  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  benedictions  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  Oxford  revolted.  Peel  re¬ 
signed  his  seat,  and  after  a  contest  the 
T’nlverslty  found  a  much  fitter  repre¬ 
sentative  la  another  Sir  Robert  whose 
surname  was  Inglis.  The  Bill  became 
law  in  March,  1829.  Does  anybody  ask 
what  became  of  the  majority  of  forty 
against  Emancipation  in  our  second 
Chamber?  The  answer  must  be  that 
in  1829  the  House  of  Lords  was  Wel¬ 
lington’s  pocket-borough  just  as  in 
1S99  it  is  Lord  Salisbury’s.  Had  the 
Whigs  introduced  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  in  1829  the  Lords  would  have  treat¬ 
ed  it  as  they  did  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
Rule  Bill  In  1894;  but  as  the  measure 
was  countersigned  by  Wellington  they 
treated  it  as  they  did  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Vaccination  Bill  in  1898.  Were  I  a 
Tory  adverse  to  Radical  measures  I 
would  rather  rely  upon  the  sober  deep- 
rooted  Conservatism  of  the  English 
people  than  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

Peel’s  vindication  is,  of  course,  that 
fascinating  river— the  Father  Tiber  to 
whom  all  politicians  pray— the  course 
or  current  of  events.  The  Clare  Elec¬ 


tion,  the  revolt  of  the  tenants,  the 
transfer  by  the  will  of  Parliament  of 
political  power  from  one  party  to  an¬ 
other!  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  grave  voice  of  Peel: 

This  afforded  a  decisive  proof  not  only 
that  the  instrument  on  which  the  Prot¬ 
estant  proprietor  had  hitherto  mainly 
relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  Infiuence  [the  forty-shilling  fran¬ 
chise  for  tenants]  had  completely 
failed  him,  but  that  through  the  com¬ 
bined  exertions  of  the  agitator  and  the 
priest — or,  I  should  rather  say,  through 
the  contagious  sympathies  of  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  among  all  classes  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  population— the  instru¬ 
ment  of  defence  and  supremacy  had 
been  converted  into  a  weapon  fatal  to 
the  authority  of  the  landlord. 

However  men  might  differ  as  to  the 
consequences  which  ought  to  follow 
the  event,  no  one  denied  its  vast  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  most 
intelligent  men  that  the  Clare  election 
would  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
Catholic  Question,  the  point  partes  ubi 
se  via  flndit  in  ambas. 

“Concede  nothing  to  agitation”  is 
the  ready  cry  of  those  who  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  the  vigor  of  whose  decisions 
is  often  proportionate  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  Immunity  from  danger  and  to 
their  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

A  prudent  Minister,  before  he  deter¬ 
mines  against  all  concession,  against 
any  yielding  or  compromise  of  former 
opinions,  must  well  consider  what  it  is 
that  he  has  to  resist  and  what  are  his 
powers  of  resistance.  His  task  would 
be  an  easy  one  if  it  were  sufficient  to 
resolve  that  he  would  yield  nothing  to 
violence  or  to  the  menace  of  physical 
force. 

What  was  the  evil  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed?  Not  force,  not  violence,  not  any 
act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cog¬ 
nizance.  The  real  danger  was  in  the 
peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a 
franchise  according  to  the  will  and 
conscience  of  the  holder. 

In  such  an  exercise  of  that  franchise, 
not  merely  permitted,  but  encouraged 
and  approved  by  constitutional  law, 
was  Involved  a  revolution  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  system  of  Ireland,  the  transfer  of 
political  power,  so  far  as  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  representation,  from  one 
party  to  another.— Vol.  II.  p.  48. 
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If  the  Irish  Government  could  neith¬ 
er  turn  for  aid  to  the  then  existing 
Parliament,  nor  could  cherish  the  hope 
of  receiving  it  from  one  to  be  newly 
elected,  could  it  safely  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  authority  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  exercise  of  its  ordinary  powers, 
supported,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  by 
the  organized  and  disciplined  force  at 
its  command,  namely,  the  constabu¬ 
lary  and  military  force?— Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

I  deliberately  affirm  that  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  responsible,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  for  the  public 
peace  and  the  public  welfare,  would 
have  grossly  and  scandalously  neglect¬ 
ed  his  duty,  if  he  had  failed  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that 
the  fever  of  religious  and  political  ex¬ 
citement— which  was  quickening  the 
pulse  and  fluttering  the  bosom  of  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  which  had 
inspired  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the 
resolution  and  energy  of  a  freeman, 
which  had,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
made  all  consideration  of  personal 
gratitude,  ancient  family  connection, 
local  preferences,  the  fear  of  worldly 
injury,  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage 
subordinate  to  one  absorbing  sense  of 
religious  obligation  and  public  duty— 
whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible 
that  the  contagion  of  that  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  might  spread  beyond  the  bar¬ 
riers  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  the  habits  of  military  obedi¬ 
ence  and  the  strictness  of  military 
discipline  oppose  to  all  such  external 
Influences.— Vol.  II.  p.  50. 

This  surely  is  convincing.  But  should 
Peel  have  been  the  man  to  tackle  the 
job?  He  did  not  want  to  do  so.  He 
l)egged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
aside.  The  Duke  was  a  plain  soldier, 
ready  enough,  as  Huskisson  once 
found,  to  take  even  a  politician  at  his 
first  word;  but  the  Duke  would  not 
take  Peel  at  his  first  or  second  word, 
but  he  made  it  plain  to  him  (as  per¬ 
haps  it  was  plain  before)  that  without 
him  the  Relief  Bill  must  be  abandoned. 
“I  entreat  you,  then,  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  to  give  us  and  the  country 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  most  difficult  and  impor¬ 
tant  crisis.”  So  wrote  the  Duke  (Vol. 
II.  p.  81). 


Peel  consented.  It  required  enor¬ 
mous  courage. 

We  were  about  to  forfeit  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
very  great  portion  of  our  own  party. 
The  principle  of  concession  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  last  discussion  by  the  very  smallest 
majority— 272  to  266.  It  had  been 
negatived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  40.  The  King  was  hostile, 
the  Church  was  hostile,  a  majority 
probably  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
was  hostile,  to  concession.— Vol.  II.  p. 
85. 

Oh  for  that  hour,  in  these  cowardly 
days,  of  a  statesman  with  a  tithe  of  the 
courage  of  Sir  Robert  Peel! 

“In  a  single  session  Peel  and  Welling¬ 
ton  overcame  the  resistance  of  a  hostile 
Sovereign,  a  hostile  Church,  a  hostile 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  public  opinion 
fast  becoming  hostile.”  So  writes  Mr. 
Thursfleld,  who  also  reminds  us  of  the 
fine  compliment  paid  by  Peel  In  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  to  the 
injured  “shade”  of  Canning.  “Would 
he  were  here,”  cried  Peel,  “to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory!” 

Tuque  tuls  armls,  nos  te  poteremur 
Achllle. 

Admirably  does  Mr.  Thursfleld  pro¬ 
ceed: 

The  tribute  was  well  merited  and 
not  ungenerously  expressed;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  shade  of  Canning  could 
have  revisited  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  could  have  watched  Peel,  shorn  of 
the  prize  for  which  both  had  contend¬ 
ed,  writhing  In  agony  at  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time,  the  Irony  of  circum¬ 
stance,  the  revenge  of  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  reproaches  of  friends 
who  felt  themselves  abandoned  and  be¬ 
trayed.  the  words  to  rise  almost  un¬ 
bidden  to  his  phantom  lips  would  have 
been 

“Pallas  te,  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  psenas  scelerato  ex  san¬ 
guine  sumit.” 
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There  is  uo  end  to  capping  verses.  The 
compliments  rival  politicians  occasion- 
aiiy  pay  one  another  are  apt  to  be  a  lit- 
tie  overdone.  Great  questions  belong 
to  the  nation  and  not  to  individuals, 
however  eloquent  or  long-winded.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  always  easier  to  be  generous 
to  the  dead  than  Just  to  the  living. 
I’eel’s  conduct  in  this  matter  gave  an 
envious  stab  at  his  reputation.  He  was 
“suspect”  from  that  hour.  One  of  his 
friends  took  on  so  about  it  that  he  had 
to  be  biooded  (Vol.  II.  p.  W).  He  (the 
phlebotomized  friend)  got  over  it,  for 
we  And  him  in  1834  breathing  a  fervent 
prayer  that  Peel  might  be  “destined  by 
the  Almighty  to  save  the  country  at 
tlie  moment  of  peril”  (Vol.  II.  p.  202). 
Peel  was  the  most  prayed-over  poli¬ 
tician  of  recent  times. 

In  the  matter  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  Peel  w’as  from  the  first  a  Moder¬ 
ate.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  share  Burke’s  romantic  attachment 
to  rotten  boroughs  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  babyish  aversion  to  big 
towns;  nor  was  he  gifted  or  cursed 
with  the  foresight  of  Canning,  who 
perceived  that  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  must  eventually  prove  fatal 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  landed  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Speaking 
at  Liverpool  In  1820,  Canning  had 
asked: 

When  once  the  House  of  Commons 
should  become  a  mere  deputation 
speaking  the  people’s  will,  by  what  as¬ 
sumption  of  right  could  three  or  four 
hundred  great  proprietors  set  them¬ 
selves  against  the  national  will? 

Peel  was  In  favor  of  going  slowly 
in  the  matter,  and,  when  opportunity 
offered  (as  It  frequently  did),  of  giving 
large  towns  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tion;  but  the  Duke  was  obdurate,  and 
the  omniscient  Croker  was  certain  that 
the  country  was  Indifferent.  We  all 
know  what  happened.  The  flames  of 
Nottingham  Castle  and  the  Bristol 


mobs  intimidated  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  in  1832  yielded  to  fear  as  in  1829 
they  yielded  to  the  Duke. 

Peel’s  opposition  to  Reform  can  best 
be  explained  in  his  own  words: 

Why  have  we  been  struggling  against 
the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons?  Not  in  the  hope  of  resisting  its 
final  success  in  the  House,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  look  beyond  the  Bill,  because 
we  know  the  nature  of  popular  conces¬ 
sions,  their  tendency  to  propagate  the 
necessity  for  further  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  compliances.  We  want  to  make 
the  descensus  as  diflicilis  as  we  can 
—  to  teach  young  inexperienced  men 
charged  with  the  trust  of  govern¬ 
ment  that,  though  they  may  be  backed 
by  popular  clamor,  they  shall  not  over¬ 
ride,  on  the  first  springtide  of  excite¬ 
ment,  every  barrier  and  breakwater 
raised  against  popular  impulses;  that 
the  carrying  of  extensive  changes  in 
the  Constitution  without  previous  de¬ 
liberation  shall  not  be  a  holiday  task; 
that  there  shall  be  just  w’hat  has  hap¬ 
pened— the  House  sick  of  the  question, 
the  Ministers  repenting  they  brought 
it  forward,  the  country  paying  the 
penalty  for  the  folly  and  incapacity  of 
its  rulers.  All  these  are  salutary  suf¬ 
ferings,  that  may,  I  trust,  make  people 
hereafter  distinguish  between  the 
amendment  and  the  overturning  of 
their  institutions.- Vol.  II.  p.  201, 

When  the  second  Reform  Bill  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Lords,  on  Lynd- 
hurst’s  amendment,  and  Lord  Grey  re¬ 
signed,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
political  stomach  could  digest  anything, 
was  ready  and  willing,  and  even  anx¬ 
ious,  to  form  an  Administration  and  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  “an  extensive 
measure”  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  could  not  do  this  without  Peel,  and 
Peel  would  not  on  this  occasion  come 
to  his  assistance.  The  Duke  never  quite 
forgave  Peel  for  this.  Even  Croker  was 
on  the  Duke’s  side,  but  Peel  was  ada¬ 
mant.  When  reminded  of  his  behavior 
In  1829  he  replied  emphatically: 

It  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Catholic 
question.  I  was  then  in  office.  I  had 
advised  the  concession  as  a  Minister. 
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1  should  now  assume  office  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  the  measure  to  which, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  I  have  been  in- 
veterately  opposed.— VoL  II.  p.  20t>. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  be  was  right. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  hero  of 
Waterloo  to  play  what  pranks  he  chose 
in  the  political  arena,  but  Peel  was  not 
a  soldier  but  a  statesman.  Besides, 
after  the  events  that  had  happened  a 
compromise  was  impossible. 

Peel’s  connection  with  the  duties  on 
corn  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  If  he  is  the 
victor  who  remains  in  possession  of 
the  field,  nothing  can  now  be  said  to 
impair  the  fame  of  the  great  states¬ 
man  who,  though  surrounded  as  be  was 
in  the  House  he  so  dearly  loved  by 
men  impervious  to  reason  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  human  suffering,  resolutely 
thrust  them  behind  him,  and  pursued 
amidst  “detractions  rude”  the  path  of 
Free  Trade  and  gave  the  people  bread. 
His  conversion  may  have  been  slow, 
but  it  was  sure.  His  face  was  always 
turned  to  the  cheap  markets.  Cobden, 
a  not  too  generous  foe,  as  early  as  1842 
pronounced  Peel  a  free-trader.  His 
Budgets  made  it  plain;  his  speeches 
were  full  of  Free  Trade.  Com,  doubt¬ 
less,  always  stood  by  itself.  The  sta¬ 
ple  produce  of  the  land  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  in  the  mind  of  the  leader 
of  a  party  which,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
put  it  in  1841,  “was  pledged  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  land;  that  principle  aban¬ 
doned,  the  party  is  dissolved”  (Vol.  II. 
p.  507).  It  may  well  be  that  it  was  bad 
harvests  and  wet  seasons  that  eventu¬ 
ally  forced  Peel’s  hands,  but  it  was  not 
Peel’s  hands  for  which  we  may  thank 
God— but  his  open  mind.  Let  us  listen 
again  to  the  voice  of  Peel: 

The  tariff  does  not  gohalf  far  enous-h. 
If  we  could  afford  it  we  ought  to  tik" 
off  the  duty  on  cotton-wools  and  th" 
dutv  on  foreign  sheep’s  wool.— Vol.  ti. 
p.  .529. 

We  must  make  this  country  a  cheap 
country  for  living,  and  thus  Induce 


parties  to  remain  here,  enable  them  to 
consume  more  by  having  more  to 
spend.— Vol.  II.  p.  530. 

The  danger  is  not  low  prices  from  the 
tariff,  but  low  prices  from  inability 
to  consume. 

If  Sir  Charles  Burrell  had  such  cases 
before  him  as  I  have,  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  want  of  food  and 
employment  at  Greenock,  Paisley,  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  and  a  dozen  large  towns  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  he  would 
not  expect  me  to  rend  my  garments  in 
despair  if  “some  excellent  jerked  beef 
from  South  America”  should  get  into 
the  English  market  and  bring  dowu 
meat  from  7%d.  or  Sd.  a  pound.— Vol. 
II.  p.  531. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  Peel  wrote, 
in  March,  1842: 

Whatever  the  future  may  be,  no  one 
can  think  the  present  state  of  things 
very  satisfactory.  If  I  were  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and 
saw  17,000  persons  supported  during 
the  winter,  as  in  one  Scotch  town. 
Paisley,  by  charitable  contributions, 
I  should  seriously  inquire  whether  the 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things 
was  quite  compatible  with  the  security 
or,  at  least,  the  enjoyment  of  property. 
—Vol.  II.  p.  527. 

Such  sarcasm  was  quite  thrown 
away  upon  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa;  it 
might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Craig  of  that  ilk. 

To  get  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  progress  of  this  question,  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  volumes  must  be  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Morley’s  “Life  of  Cobden,”  and 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Villlers  and  Mr. 
Bright.  But  the  more  the  times  are 
studied  the  more  will  Peel,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  statesman  and  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  devotion,  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  contemporaries. 

An  able  writer  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  indisposed 
to  call  Peel  a  great  man  because  he 
lacked  imagination  and  preferred  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Wellington  and  Sir  James 
Graham  than  to  bluster  with  Palmers¬ 
ton  or  hob-a-nob  with  Disraeli.  It  all 
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depends  upon  your  standard.  What  is 
a  pound?  In  the  currency  o£  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Peel  was  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  work  well. 
I'here  were  difficulties  in  his  way. 
Peel’s  own  “Memoirs,”  for  example, 
being  already  in  print,  could  hardly  be 
reprinted  en  6ioc,  and  yet  they  are  all 
needed  to  explain  the  correspondence. 
Mr.  Parker’s  own  notes  are  admirable, 
always  explanatory,  always  terse.  If 
the  observation  is  just  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  nature  has  become  so  subdued 
to  what  it  has  worked  in  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  it  is  now  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  in  the  editor  of  “The 
Peel  Papers”  the  former  Home  Rule 
member  for  Perth,  no  one  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  Peel  was  a  man  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere— and  with  an  atmosphere  it 
is  an  education  to  breathe. 

In  one  respect  only  do  I  find  myself 
like  Mr.  Goulbum  “in  a  peculiar  so¬ 
ciety.”  I  (no  doubt  I  am  wrong)  deeply 
regret  the  publication  of  the  Disraeli 
letters.  Magnanimity  is  so  beautiful 
a  thing  that  its  essential  privacy  should 
be  preserved  as  a  noble  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Had  Peel  chosen  in  1846  to  produce  the 
letter  of  1841,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  gave  Disraeli  a  pretty  broad  hint 
nobody  could  have  complained  and 
Disraeli  could  have  replied.  Peel  did 
not  do  so,  and  what  he  magnanimously 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  in  the  face 
of  insult  forbore  from  doing  Mr. 
Parker  does  in  1899.  It  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  magnanimity  that  it  should 
be  complete  and  eternal.  Unless  it  is 
that,  it  is  no  magnanimity  at  all.  To 
suppress  a  document  for  flfty  years  and 
until  the  man  who  wrote  it  is  dead,  is 
no  kindness.  No  good  has  been  done 

The  rontemporary  ReTle\r. 


by  publication.  For  a  couple  of  days 
the  Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers,  that  breed, 
of  curs,  ran  about  sniffing  and  snuff¬ 
ing  over  the  letters;  the  young  lions  of 
the  press  roared  over  them,  rejoicing 
that  their  many-headed  client  should 
be  let  behind  the  scenes.  But  the  many¬ 
headed  Beast  is  not  nearly  so  big  a  fool 
as  those  who  cater  for  his  capacious 
maw  would  often  have  us  believe.  The 
many-headed  knows  its  Disraeli  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  how  he  never  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  man  of  nicety.  He  ate  his 
peck  of  dirt  and  achieved  his  measure 
of  dignity.  In  the  vulgar  struggle  for 
existence  Disraeli  did  some  mean  and 
shabby  things;  the  letter  of  1841  was 
perhaps  one  of  them,  the  denial  of  it 
in  1846  was  perhaps  another,  but  a 
mean  and  shabby  man  Disraeli  was 
not,  and  his  reputation,  such  as  it  is, 
stands  just  where  it  did  before  these 
disclosures.  The  two  letters  are  out 
of  place  in  these  stately  memorials  of 
a  savior  of  society.  They  jar  upon 
you  like  a  vulgar  word  scribbled  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  noble  statue.  When 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  day  made  his  annual  reference 
to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  our  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  never  were  the 
cheers  louder.  Disraeli,  too,  had  his 
day;  and  though,  for  my  part,  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  coupling  Dr.  Johnson 
with  Jacques  Casanova  as  Peel  with 
Disraeli,  I  can  still,  remembering  all 
the  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  men.  And  room  for  a  regret 
that  these  memoirs  should  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  seeking  to  cast  an  unneces¬ 
sary  slur  upon  the  memory  of  a  man 
who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  will 
remain  the  author  of  the  flnest  literary 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Peel  ever 
likely  to  be  written. 

Auffustine  Birrell. 
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In  (lays  when  golf  is  carrying  the 
world  before  It  and  croquet  threatens 
to  regain  its  old  ascendancy,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  observe  that  the  nobler 
pastime  of  climbing  Alps  seems  also 
to  be  increasing  in  popularity.  This, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  astonishing  output  of  moun¬ 
taineering  literature  during  the  past 
j-ear;  while  a  sadder  indication  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  long  list  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  recorded  by  the  Alpine  Club.  The 
literature,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  Alps;  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
begin  to  find  them  almost  hackneyed, 
and  are  going  further  afield  in  the 
search  for  unconquered  peaks.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  secured  immortality  by 
engraving  his  name  upon  the  Andes; 
while,  nearer  home,  Mr.  Oppenheim 
has  just  written  about  Norwegian 
climbs,  and  Messrs.  Spender  and  Llew¬ 
ellyn  Smith  have  jointly  produced  a 
bulky  volume  upon  the  Pyrenees.  Of 
properly  Alpine  publications,  the  most 
considerable  of  recent  works  Is,  per¬ 
haps,  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews’  biography 
of  Mont  Blanc;  but  it  is  further  inspir¬ 
iting  to  learn  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  for  the  republication  of  a  number 
of  the  great  Alpine  classics— works  by 
Tyndall,  Wills,  and  other  pioneers  of 
the  high  Alps— which  are  now  out  of 
print,  and  fetching  a  high  price  at  sec¬ 
ond-hand.  And  most  gratifying  of  all 
is  the  actual  re-issue  in  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  “Play¬ 
ground  of  Europe’’— a  book  in  which 
literature  and  philosophy  have  com¬ 
bined  with  the  trenchant  vigor  of  an 
athlete  and  the  passion  of  a  genuine 
mountain-lover  to  produce  a  work  of 
the  most  fascinating  Interest. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  the 
“mountain-passion”  is  a  growth  of  the 
present  century;  but  that,  of  course. 


is  a  mere  piece  of  our  modern  inso¬ 
lence.  It  is  a  human  and  not  a  local 
or  merely  contemporary  emotion.  It 
dates  from  the  days  when  David  lifted 
up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  Solomon 
looked  with  his  spouse  from  the  top 
of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and 
Hermon.  The  “modern”  feeling  for 
the  mountains  still  finds  its  grandest 
expression  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  true  that  we  find  lit¬ 
tle  expression  of  it  in  classical  litera¬ 
ture;  it  belongs  to  the  Hebraist  rather 
than  the  Hellenist  part  of  our  nature. 
But  there  are  hints  of  it  in  Lucretius; 
and  in  any  case  the  silence  of  writers 
does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  the 
feeling.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  in  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Olympus  and  the  mountain- 
nymphs  are  eloquent  witnesses;  and 
Pan,  the  goat-footed  climber  and  lord 
of  the  mountains,  was  also  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  mountains  remained,  to  speak  met¬ 
aphorically,  somewhat  under  a  cloud 
through  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  in 
this  and  in  various  other  respects  men 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  sens^  of  the 
glory  of  things.  To  the  medlseval 
imagination  they  appeared  mainly  as 
the  abode  of  evil  beasts,  dragons  and 
devils;  and  theologians  engaged  in 
working  out  the  theory  of  design  had 
some  dlfllculty  in  accounting  for  them. 
It  seemed  hard  to  fit  these  monstrous 
excrescences— dangerous,  terrible,  un- 
symmetrlcal,  and  disfiguring  to  the 
face  of  the  earth— Into  the  scheme  of 
a  benevolent  Providence;  and  the  most 
successful  solution  was  found  in  such 
considerations  as  that  they  are  haunt¬ 
ed  by  fur-bearing  animals,  or  eminent¬ 
ly  adapted  for  the  production  of  cheese. 
But  even  these  excuses  for  their  ex- 
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isteuce  seem  to  have  been  of  dubious 
validity;  aud  it  is  probable  that,  up  to 
the  time  of  Rousseau,  at  any  rate,  the 
mountains  were  generally  recognized 
to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  a  mere 
bane  and  nuisance  to  the  human  race. 
It  was  in  Rousseau,  however,  that  the 
modern  spiilt,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
points,  found  its  first  embodiment. 
Since  his  time  they  have  steadily  risen 
in  favor;  and  in  place  of  abuse  or 
damniugly  faint  praise,  they  are  now 
one  of  the  stock  subjects  for  rhapsody. 
They  have  been  variously  celebrated 
by  nearly  all  the  master-spirits  of  our 
literature.  Shelley  breathed  their  spir¬ 
it;  and  Byron  hitched  them  into  his 
stanzas  with  effect.  Wordsworth  adored 
them;  even  Carlyle  came  under  their 
spell;  aud  Ruskin’s  lofty  strain  of  prose 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  mod¬ 
ern  cult  of  mountain-worshippers.  To 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  typical  modern, 
“the  virgin  mountain  air,”  “the  hum  of 
torrent  lone,”  and  “the  hills  of  the  high- 
pasturing  klne,”  made  up  a  potent 
anodyne  for  the  W^eltschmerz;  w’hile 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  prophet  perhaps  of 
a  yet  newer  modernity,  has  proclaimed 
a  similar  gospel  in  more  virile  if  less 
dulcet  accents.  “Carry  your  fever  to 
the  Alps,  you  of  minds  diseased.  .  .  . 
Mount;  rack  the  limbs;  wrestle  it  out 
among  the  peaks.”  Climbing,  and  not 
rumination  in  the  valleys,  is  here  pre¬ 
scribed;  sweat,  danger,  and  haggard 
fatigue  are  the  remedy  for  our  fan¬ 
tastic  ailments.  The  mountains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  seer,  are  still  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  spirit.  In  the  literature 
of  actual  climbing,  “The  Playground 
of  Europe”  is  perhaps  the  one  veritable 
classic,  though  there  are  many  other 
works  whose  claims  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised;  while,  as  a  classic  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  style,  Daudet’s  immor¬ 
tal  “Tartarln”  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  writings  of  the  younger  school  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  too  technical;  too 
much  space  to  be  given  to  the  contro- 
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versy  between  rock  and  ice  climbers, 
aud  sometimes  perhaps  to  purely  per¬ 
sonal  impressions  and  achievements. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  this?  What  claim  have 
mountains,  aud  more  particularly 
mountaineers,  to  such  literature,  or  to 
any  sort  of  literary  treatment?  And 
to  the  dweller  on  the  plains  the  Mere- 
dithian  attitude  especially  must  seem 
to  conceal  strange  doctrines.  The  rope, 
the  ice-axe,  and  the  blue  spectacles  are 
more  like  the  paraphernalia  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  fanaticism  than  a  new  armory  of 
spiritual  warfare.  Can  mountain- 
climbing  really  be  anything  more  than 
one  of  the  crazes  of  modern  British 
athleticism?  Does  the  climber  really 
gain  anything  beyond  the  hardening 
of  his  muscles— with  probably  a  con¬ 
comitant  stiffening  of  his  self-conceit? 
Is  there,  after  all,  any  parallel  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  completely  purposeless  expen¬ 
diture  of  energy?  To  the  ear  of  the 
climber,  of  course,  such  questions  are 
rankly  and  monstrously  heretical,  and 
stand  self-condemned  in  the  hearing; 
but,  none  the  less,  they  are  sometimes 
easier  to  dismiss  than  to  answer.  Once 
among  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  of  course,  the 
mountains  lift  up  their  voice  to  drown 
such  “obstinate  questionings;”  but  in 
the  arm-chair  at  home  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  objector  is  apt  to  put  them  with 
shrewd  emphasis.  The  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  surges  up,— 

“But  what  good  came  of  It  at  last?” 

Quoth  little  Peterkln. 

Does  the  climbing  of  mountains  really 
serve  any  sort  of  purpose?  If  so,  what? 

It  might  fairly  be  replied  that  any 
such  question,  and  the  whole  notion  of 
attempting  so  to  justify  a  mere  recre¬ 
ation,  is  fundamentally  absurd.  The 
climber  (if  of  the  genuine  sort)  does  not 
ask  for  applause  or  approval,  and 
should  be  spared  such  hypercrltlcism. 
He  commonly  receives,  and  is  content 
with,  the  mildly  sarcastic  scorn  of  his 
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t'ellow-creatures.  Climbing  hills  is,  af¬ 
ter  ail,  only  a  form  of  play.  To  many 
of  us  it  is  an  unbending  from  the  stern 
labors  of  the  desk  and  office;  and  it 
only  asks  to  be  judged  as  a  form  of  re¬ 
laxation.  We  climb  because  we  like 
it,  not  with  the  idea  of  conferring  any 
benefit  upon  humanity. 

Even  among  games,  however,  there 
are  ranks  and  grades:  marbles  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  lawn-tennis,  or 
lawn-tennis  with  cricket.  Killing 
grouse  is  a  superior  pastime  to  killing 
rabbits;  and  the  killing  of  tigers  stands 
higher  than  either.  These  are  matters 
of  common  consent;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  go  further  without  appeal  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  none  are  yet  sufficiently  es¬ 
tablished.  When,  however,  in  the 
course  of  intellectual  progress  a  “Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Sport”  has  been  evolved,  it 
will  perhaps  be  apparent  that  Switzer¬ 
land  is  after  all  the  first  of  playgrounds 
and  Alpine-climbing  the  noblest  form 
of  play.  There  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  a  good  way  of 
renewing  one’s  youth.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  something  that  takes  us  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  dull  routine  of  work¬ 
aday  existence,  and  lets  us  feel  the 
pulse  of  a  heightened  and  intenser  life. 
It  is  in  the  delight  of  masterful  exer¬ 
tion,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  peril,  in 
the  immense  sweep  of  vision,  in  the 
surrounding  glories  of  form  and  color 
that  the  climber  gains  his  reward.  It 
is  his  to  realize  that  “crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life”  which  is  worth  so  many 
nameless  ages.  The  poor,  over-civilized 
world  is  beneath  and  behind  him,  and 
he  feels  himself  back  in  something  like 
the  bracing  conditions  of  an  ideal, 
primitive  life— in  the  ancient  battle 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  The  value 
and  desirability,  no  less  than  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  life,  are  forcibly  brought 
home  to  him;  there  he  is,  a  poor  little 


“forked  animal,”  isolated  in  a  mighty 
world,  and  for  once  actually  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  upon  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  (not  forgetting  those  of  his 
guides).  And  yet,  somewhere  in  the 
background  of  bis  mind,  there  is  the 
Kantian  thought  (and  possibly  the  Ten- 
nysonian  phrase)  that,— 

The  peak  is  high  and  the  stars  are 
high. 

And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 

His  ideas  are  at  once  uplifted  and  sub¬ 
dued  till  they  approximate  to  the  point 
of  sanity.  He  “draws  the  breath  of 
finer  air,”  and  his  world’s  horizon 
broadens  as  he  mounts. 

For  a  neurotic  generation— for  all 
those  who  “toil  at  the  lower  employ¬ 
ments  of  life”— for  the  tribe  of  scrib¬ 
blers,  dons,  clerks,  and  tradesmen— this 
is  the  true  panacea.  To  body  and  soul 
and  brain  the  mountain  heights  are  a 
bath  which  cleanses  and  invigorates. 
It  is  then  that  we  can  shake  off  the 
spiritual  curses  of  our  age  and  return 
to  health  and  nature.  The  sense  of  the 
dreariness  of  things  no  longer  oppress¬ 
es  us,  and  we  feel  ourselves  in  tune 
with  the  cosmos,  in  those  solemn  re¬ 
gions.— 

Where  the  white  mists  forever 
Are  spread  and  unfurled. 

In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issued  the  world. 

It  is  a  pastime,  in  short,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  have  a  literature,  and  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  either  golf 
or  croquet.  Signs  that  it  flourishes  and 
grows  popular  are  therefore  to  be  wel¬ 
comed:  it  Is  not  the  sport  of  a  decaying 
race;  and  it  may  be  prophesied  that  it 
will  survive  the  Indulgent  contempt  of 
arm-chair  tourists  and  thrive  upon  the 
jeers  of  cockneys.  Man,  after  all.  Is  a 
climbing  animal. 
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The  sun  is  at  its  highest  and  pouring 
down  its  rays  directly  on  me  as  I  crawl 
feet  foremost  through  the  grass,  and 
down  the  gentle  slope  to  “Muddy  Cor¬ 
ner,”  I  have  tried  in  vain  leaving  the 
gate  ajar  and  going  through  it  bent 
double,  as  the  click  of  the  latch  has  al¬ 
ways  started  the  birds  off,  even  if  the 
sight  of  me  in  the  distance  has  not  done 
so.  While  I  am  crawling,  I  can  quite 
understand  how  it  is  that  being 
■“rubbed  the  wrong  way”  is  the  typical 
Illustration  of  being  subjected  to  ir¬ 
ritating  processes.  As  I  go  flat,  inch 
by  inch,  inch  by  inch,  face  downwards 
(I  weigh  fifteen  stone),  not  daring  to 
breathe  hardly,  much  less  pant,  I 
think  I  scrape  up  with  my  chin  every 
bit  of  straw  and  every  little  stone  that 
there  is  in  the  parish.  And  then, 
when  I  am  through  the  railing,  and  get 
amongst  the  slush  and  mud,  oh  dear! 
my  poor  clothes!  and  the  stickiness, 
and  the  sliminess!  and  I  have  to  keep 
on  crawling  still!  The  long  spear  grass 
tickles  my  neck  and  scratches  my  face, 
but  thank  goodness  it  is  beautifully 
cool  now,  as  the  copse  and  the  bank 
are  between  me  and  the  sun.  Ah! 
there  they  are:  I  have  beaten  them  this 
time.  Even  the  old  cock  blackbird 
does  not  see  me,  or,  if  he  does,  he 
thinks  it  is  either  a  veritable  Goliath  of 
a  mole  that  is  creeping  along,  or  some 
strange  creature  without  a  face,  that 
cannot  do  him  any  harm.  *  There  are 
■three  plovers,  several  water-hens,  two 
red-shanks,  two  snipe,  five  blackbirds, 
a  woodpecker,  and,  by  all  the  mud  that 
Is  on  me,  there  are  two  thick-knees! 
Some  wood-pigeons  and  a  turtle-dove 
are  promenading  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  two  rats,  with  eyes  so 
bright  that  I  can  see  them  shining  here, 
where  I  am,  quite  twenty  yards  away, 
keep  stealing  in  and  out,  or  sit  on  their 


haunches  watching.  It  is  a  happy  lit¬ 
tle  Eden  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  ser¬ 
pent  nor  anything  like  one  near,  for 
even  the  frogs  have  left  the  spot  and 
gone  to  the  pond  round  the  corner  of 
the  Corner.  The  swallows  fly  over  all, 
their  white  breasts  and  swift  gliding 
motion  sending  flashes  of  light  and 
purity  on  the  black,  oozy  mud  that 
make  one  forget  how  rotten  and  filthy 
it  is.  The  glorious  sun  gleams  in,  too, 
betwixt  the  last  post  of  the  rails  and 
the  gray  moss-covered  tree  that  stands 
at  the  edge  of  the  Corner, 

....  and  plays  the  alchemist. 
Turning  with  splendor  of  his  precious 
eye. 

The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering 
gold. 

This  must  have  been  a  “muddy  cor¬ 
ner”  of  some  kind  or  other  for  count¬ 
less  generations,  as  two  summers  since, 
when  it  was  all  but  dry,  I  picked  up 
two  rough  flint  ice  picks  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  that  had,  no  doubt,  been  ly¬ 
ing  there  since  they  were  dropped  by 
the  men  of  that  time,  so  far  back,  of 
which  the  poet  speaks: 

By  the  swamp  in  the  forest 
The  oak  branches  groan. 

As  the  savage  primeval. 

With  russet  hair  thrown 
O’er  his  huge  naked  limbs,  swings 
bis  hatchet  of  stone. 

On  the  swamp  in  the  forest 
One  clear  star  is  shown. 

And  the  reeds  fill  the  night  with 
A  long  troubled  moan— 

And  the  girl  sits  and  sobs  In  the 
darkness— alone. 

Why,  one  of  my  flints  may  be  the  very 
one  that  the  sabre-tooth’s  victim  let 
fall! 

This  whole  piece  of  land  was,  no 
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doubt,  a  swamp  before  it  was  drained, 
and  the  waters  gathered  into  the  run¬ 
let  that  made  the  moat  of  the  Old  Hall. 
“Muddy  Corner”  in  Its  present  form 
is  a  wide  depression  made  in  the  moat 
for  the  servants  from  the  Hall  to  come 
down  to  and  get  water  from.  When 
the  ditch  which  now  represents  the 
moat  is  dry,  this  spot  remains  a  quag¬ 
mire  and  becomes  the  favorite  resort 
of  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  especially  of 
those  that  forage  on  the  fens.  In  the 
early  morning  they  gather  round  it, 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  cries.  All 
day  long,  at  such  a  time,  there  are  birds 
banging  about  it;  but,  lying  as  it  does 
next  the  open  on  all  sides  but  one,  and 
on  the  wooded  side  next  to  a  gate 
with  a  latch  that  goes  off  like  a  gun 
when  it  is  opened,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  near  the  wary  creatures  by 
upright  means,  and  therefore  I  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  crawling 
method  of  doing  so  which  I  have  just 
described. 

Watching  them  at  leisure  as  I  am 
doing  now,  I  can  well  see  what  fine, 
handsome  birds  green  plovers,  other¬ 
wise  “lapwings,”  are.  The  brown 
purplish  green  of  their  plumage  shines 
in  the  sun  as  they  take  their  short, 
quick  runs  up  and  down  with  their 
narrow,  three-inch-long  crest  erect, 
and  every  now  and  then  rapidly  put¬ 
ting  their  bills  to  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  each  little  run,  and  then  raising 
them  again  without  picking  anything 
up.  The  robin  has  a  somewhat  simil¬ 
ar  habit,  but  he  stoops  his  whole  body 
as  if  gathering  himself  up  for  a  longer 
leap.  Does  the  lapwing  do  this  as  an 
aid  to  stopping  himself  short?  The 
common  name  of  the  lapwing,  “pee¬ 
wit,”  has  given  it  a  fame  beyond  that 
of  most  birds,  as  it  and  the  cuckoo 
are  the  standing  examples  with  philol¬ 
ogists  of  the  school  that  fioutlng  op¬ 
ponents  call  the  “school  of  the  bow¬ 
wows,”  of  the  truth  of  their  theory 
that  language  arose  from  man  mim¬ 


icking  natural  sounds.  The  peewit,, 
however,  is  by  no  means  as  good  an 
example  as  might  be  chosen,  as  this 
designation  of  the  bird  is  national  and 
modern.  It  is  also  indefinite  as  it  does 
not  exactly  describe  the  cry  of  the 
bird.  Our  East  Anglian  “pee-weep” 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  querulous 
sound  it  makes  when  disturbed.  “Cuck¬ 
oo,”  and  “hoopoe,”  however,  are  as 
old,  and  apparently  as  universal,  as 
language  itself,  and  also  represent 
with  fidelity  the  cries  of  the  birds  so 
named.  The  lapwing  is  one  of  the 
birds  that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  frequently  In  the  hollow  made 
by  the  foot  of  a  horse  or  cow  that  has 
been  pastured  on  the  marsh  in  wet 
weather,  and  som^etimes  in  a  dent  on 
the  top  of  a  moley  hill  or  between  the 
ridges  of  growing  corn.  Now  and 
then  the  nest  is  lined  with  a  few 
leaves  or  pieces  of  dry  grass,  but  very 
often  even  the  making  of  this  scanty 
bed  is  too  much  trouble  for  the  lai> 
wing  to  take,  and  the  eggs  are  placed 
on  the  naked  soil.  I  wonder  how 
many  epicures  know  that  four  out  of 
every  five  of  the  “plovers’  eggs”  they 
eat  are  not  “plovers’  eggs”  at  all,  but 
gulls’  eggs,  generally  those  of  the 
black-beaked  gull?  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  a  soft-headed  person  should 
be  called  “a  gull,”  as  the  gull  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  birds,  and  far  more 
likely  to  “gull”  than  to  be  “gulled.”  I 
always  feel  when  I  read  such  lines  as 
the  following  how  much  the  beautiful 
birds  are  slandered  by  them,  and  that 
“gull,”  when  used  In  the  sense  of  be¬ 
fooling  any  one,  or  to  describe  the  per¬ 
son  befooled,  does  not  mean  the  bird; 
but  that  In  reality  it  is  “gulp,”  clipped 
short,  and  that  the  witlings  described 
are  so  called  because  they  are  ready 
to  sw'allow  anything. 

A  gull  is  he  which  weaves  good  han- 
some  clothes 

And  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up 
his  hyere; 
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And  fills  up  his  unperfect  speech  with 
oathes, 

But  speaks  not  one  wise  word  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

But  to  define  a  gull  in  terms  precise, 

A  gull  is  he  which  seems  and  is  not 
wise. 

Old  translation  of  “Ovid.” 

Not  very  far  from  here  a  gentleman 
makes  quite  a  nice  little  annual  for¬ 
tune  out  of  the  eggs  of  the  black-head¬ 
ed  gulls  that  nest  in  thousands  on  an 
island  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
mere  on  his  grounds.  They  are  sold  in 
the  London  shops  as  plovers’  eggs. 
The  gulls  generally  lay  a  clutch  of 
three  eggs.  Two  clutches  are  removed, 
and  the  gull  is  allowed  to  hatch  the 
third.  I  think  of  birds  treated  thus 
we  may  say  with  emphasis,  “Poor 
gulls!’’ 

The  thick-knees  are  each  of  them 
comfortably  standing  on  one  long  leg, 
with  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  flickering  shadows  it 
casts  on  the  mud,  which  I,  lying  flat, 
and  my  chin  well  caked  with  the  last, 
cannot  attain  to.  I  can  see  their  re¬ 
markably  prominent  eyes,  and  also  the 
thick  knees  that  give  them  one  of  their 
names,  for  they  have  many.  Here  we 
call  them  “stone-curlews.”  In  other 
parts  of  England  they  are  known  as 
“Norfolk  plovers,”  or  the  “great  plov¬ 
er,”  or  the  “thick-kneed  bustard.”  The 
French  call  this  bird  “Vostardeau 
crUird"  and  “Ze  pluvier  grand,”  the 
former  name  being  given  to  it  from  the 
sharp  wailing  note  it  makes  in  the 
morning  and  evening  twilight.  The 
Hermans  call  it  "Grosser  Branch  Vogel,” 
because  it  is  in  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing  uncultivated  ground.  Indeed,  these 
two  thick-knees  are  quite  out  of  their 
usual  beat  here,  as  they  live  on  the 
Warren,  laying  their  two  eggs  amongst 
the  pebbles  and  flints  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  eggs  assimilate  so 
closely  to  the  surrounding  stones  that 
it  is  generally  the  foot  and  not  the  eye 
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that  discovers  them.  They  vary  in 
color,  according  to  that  of  the  stones 
among  which  they  are  placed.  The 
clay-color  eggs,  with  dark  blotches  on 
a  ground  of  smoky  purple,  and  ends  of 
nearly  equal  breadth,  look  so  much 
like  gravel-stained  flints  that  I  think 
the  old  bird  herself  must  occasionally 
make  a  mistake  and  try  to  put  some 
warmth  into  some  of  the  flints  of  that 
description  which  are  scattered  about 
their  breeding  ground.  They  have 
come  down  here  after  the  tadpoles  and 
small  frogs,  no  doubt.  It  is  said  that, 
unlike  other  birds  of  the  same  genus, 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  warm-blooded 
small  animals,  catching  mice  and 
young  rats  when  they  get  the  chance. 
They  are,  according  to  Gilbert  White, 
the  earliest  migrant  to  arrive.  He 
says  that  in  1788  they  were  heard  at 
Selbome,  as  early  as  February  27.  I 
have  not,  however,  heard  them  calling 
here  till  early  in  April.  This  agrees 
with  White’s  list  in  his  first  letter  to 
Daines  Barrington,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  stone-curlews  usually  appear 
at  the  end  of  March. 

The  young  thick-knees  vie  with  the 
eggs  they  are  hatched  from  in  their 
desire  to  be  unobtrusive.  When  first 
hatched  the  nestlings  are  clothed  in 
russet  grey:  by-and-by,  a  streak  of 
brown  shows  Itself  in  the  center  of 
each  feather  on  the  back,  the  whole 
plumage  having  a  peculiar  silky  shine 
on  it,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
flints  amongst  which  the  fledglings 
run  to  cover  at  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger.  As  autumn  advances  the  old 
birds  become  duller  in  appearance,  the 
clear  brown  splash  in  the  center  of  the 
feathers  on  the  after  parts  becoming 
almost  as  russet  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  feather,  and  all  the  plumage,  with 
the  exception  of  the  white  underpai-ts 
and  the  white  line  on  each  wing,  grad¬ 
ually  assuming  a  dingy  appearance,  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  that  of  soil  and 
stones  under  a  wintry  sky.  The  thick- 
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knee  is  found  all  the  year  round  In  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  countries  ly¬ 
ing  south  of  it  It  leaves  England, 
northern  France  and  Germany  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  never  travels  farther  north 
in  England  than  the  North  Riding, 
where  it  is  occasionally  found.  Like 
the  nightingales,  it  objects  to  go  far¬ 
ther  west  than  Dorsetshire  and  Som¬ 
ersetshire.  Like  them,  also.  It  Is  un¬ 
known  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  pair  that  are  meditating  in  the 
mud  are  full-grown  birds,  weighing 
nearly  a  pound  each,  I  should  think, 
and  are  about  eighteen  inches  long. 
Each  of  them  is  standing  on  a  leg 
that  is  at  least  sis  inches  in  length. 

The  two  rats  are  the  only  creatures 
that  seem  to  suspect  any  danger.  They 
evidently  are  aware  that  a  strange  an¬ 
imal  of  some  kind  or  another  is  near 
at  hand,  and  dart  into  the  bank  every 
half-minute,  and  then  creep  gingerly 
out  again. 

What  pretty  creatures  they  are,  and 
how  pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  they  are 
merciless  cannibals,  slayers  of  the 
young  and  everything  else  that  is  bad, 
except  that  they  seem  to  have  a  great 
reverence  for  the  aged  of  their  own 
kind  when  they  are  alive!  There  are 
numerous  instances  recorded  of  blind 
rats  being  guided  by  other  rats  to 
their  food;  and  some  years  ago  I  fre¬ 
quently  watched  a  rat,  which  was 
either  infirm  or  blind,  as  it  was  being 
taken  across  a  rather  wide  yard  by 
two  other  rats,  from  its  hole  under 
the  stable  wall  to  the  trough  in  the 
plgstye  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard. 
And  yet  if  a  rat  is  killed  in  a  trap  it  is 
at  once  eaten  by  other  rats  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  food  that  may  be  ly¬ 
ing  about.  I  doubt  If  rats  eat  eggs, 
and  rather  imagine  they  have  to  bear 
the  sins  of  larger  thieves,  some  of 
whom  at  least  pose  as  “honorable 
men.”  I  have  known  them  constantly 
to  run  in  and  out  of  fowl  and  pigeon 
houses,  and  have  never  missed  an  egg. 


They  will  take  pigeons  out  of  their 
nests  and  off  their  perches,  and  will 
wait  twenty  days  till  a  clutch  of 
chickens  is  on  the  point  of  being 
hatched,  and  then  scoop  them  out  of 
the  eggs,  and  also  make  off  with  the 
hen  if  it  is  a  bantam.  After  my  e.\- 
perience  this  last  summer  I  must  give 
rats  pre-eminence  over  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  for  mental  ability.  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  their  Jumping  clean 
through  a  hole  in  a  wall,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  trap  was  placed.  I  had 
heard  on  good  authority  that  they 
would  sweep  the  fan  of  a  trap  long¬ 
ways  with  their  tails,  so  as  to  get  the 
bait  off  without  starting  the  trap;  and 
I  had  known  bait  that  had  been  nailed 
to  a  fallen  tree  repeatedly  cleared  off 
without  the  trap  beneath  being 
sprung.  I  could  only  account  for  this 
last  feat  being  accomplished  by  one 
rat  standing  on  another’s  shoulders 
and  eating  the  bait  while  he  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  trap  and  resting  his  fore¬ 
paws  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  As  I 
also  caught  Mr.  Rat  at  last  by  his  two 
forelegs,  I  feel  the  more  certain  this 
is  what  he  was  doing.  The  only  other 
way  he  could  possibly  have  got  tlic 
bait  without  being  caught  was  by  tak¬ 
ing  flying  leaps  at  it  lengthways,  as 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  no  bark  on 
that  he  could  scramble  along,  and  it 
was  also  lying  several  inches  off  tlie 
ground.  There  were  no  footmarks 
or  other  signs  of  that  having 
been  done.  This  year,  however,  my 
rats  excelled  themselves.  Several 
times  the  rat  traps  in  the  fowl-pens 
had  gone  off  without  anything  being 
caught  in  them.  On  observing  tlio 
traps  closely  I  noticed  that  there  were 
thick  quill  feathers  in  them.  As  I  al¬ 
ways  placed  the  traps  under  carefully 
sifted  sawdust,  I,  although  it  seemed 
incredible,  was  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  rats  had  started  the  traps  with 
feathers  held  In  their  mouths.  I,  there¬ 
fore.  most  carefully  swept  a  fowl-pen 
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out,  leaving  some  feathers  and  pieces 
of  stick  lying  outside,  and  set  the  traps 
again.  The  next  morning  two  were 
sprung,  one  gripping  a  feather  and  the 
other  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  bait  had 
disappeared.  That  day  I  carefully 
cleared  away  every  feather  or  piece  of 
stick  that  I  could  see  lying  anywhere 
near  the  fowl-pens.  The  next  morning 
1  found  small  bunches  of  short  pieces 
of  grass  laid  crosswise  on  the  fans  of 
tlie  traps,  so  that  if  a  rat  had  been 
caught  in  the  bows  of  the  trap  it  could 
easily  have  withdrawn  its  ieg  without 
injuring  it.  If  this  was  not  a  proof  of 
the  exercise  of  reasoning  faculties,  I 
do  not  know  w’hat  reason  is.  Anyhow 
I  left  the  rats  on  that  side  the  glebe 
almost  entirely  alone  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  as  I  felt  they  had  earned 
the  right  to  live.  In  spite  of  this  kind¬ 
ness,  one  of  them  pulled  from  under 
the  old  hen  three  Tvhite  chickens  that 
were  the  pride  of  Harriet  the  poultry 
woman’s  heart!  Unsparing  vengeance 
did  overtake  that  rat  the  next 
night. 

As  I  lie  here  I  can  see  the  sunshine, 
as  it  falls  between  the  branches,  mak¬ 
ing  great  patches  of  light  on  the  bark 
of  the  trees;  these  patches  have  flick¬ 
ering  edges  as  the  branches  sway  In 
different  directions,  and  sometimes 
they  disappear  altogether.  While  they 
remain  one  can  see  bow  full  the  air  is 
of  insects,  and  what  plentiful  larders 
the  trees  are  for  the  birds.  These  white 
patches  are  continually  being  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  tiny  spots  of  shadow 
that  are  cast  from  insects  flitting 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  darker 
black  spots  go  up  and  down  them, 
these  darker  spots  being  insects  that 
are  crawling  on  the  surface  of  the 
bark.  The  copse  is  quite  still,  and  the 
insects  have  it  all  to  themselves,  as  the 
swallows  cannot  get  between  the  close 
branches,  and  it  Is  too  hot  for  other 
birds  to  be  busy.  The  reflection  from 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  bright 


moist-growing  grass  in  the  copse  gives 
an  olive  hue  to  the  atmosphere  that  is 
most  uncanny.  I  can  remember,  that, 
as  a  boy,  I  always  felt  a  creeping  ter¬ 
ror  when  in  such  places  lest  some 
strange  creature  should  come  out  of 
the  unearthly  light  and  dreadful  si¬ 
lence.  I  never  felt  this  terror  either 
in  the  dark,  or  when  alone  on  the  vast¬ 
est  stretch  of  open  land,  and  lest  it 
should  overtake  me  now  as  it  used  to 
in  the  old  days,  I  turn  my  eyes  to 
Muddy  Corner  again. 

I  wonder  if  these  are  the  snipe  that 
rest  in  Snipe  Corner,  a  good  mile 
away,  w'here  the  stream  that  goes 
through  our  parish  Joins  the  Eastmoor 
stream.  I  have  never  heard  a  snipe 
buzzing  at  this  end  of  the  fen,  but  at 
the  Eastmoor  end  there  are  always 
two  or  three  to  be  heard  on  a  shining 
spring  afternoon,  buzzing  away,  some¬ 
times  in  and  sometimes  out  of  sight. 
This  “buzzing”  of  the  snipes  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  bird  life.  Is  the  sound 
—which  is  something  between  the 
humming  of  a  humble  bee  of  Brob- 
dingnag  and  the  noise  made  by  beat¬ 
ing  an  Indian  tom-tom— made  by  the 
air  whizzing  through  the  pinions  of 
the  bird  as  it  drops  slantwise  to  the 
ground  in  its  rapid  zig-zag  flights,  or 
is  it  made  by  the  bird  forcibly  expell¬ 
ing  the  air  from  its  lungs  through  its 
closed  mandibles?  The  Unsociable 
Snipe  would  be  a  good  name  for  the 
bird  when  once  its  family  is  off  its 
hands,  because,  while  it  is  gregarious 
in  the  winter,  it  recognizes  no  leader, 
as  rooks  and  geese  do,  and  in  search¬ 
ing  for  its  food  it  pursues  its  own 
course  without  paying  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  the  other  members  of  the 
flock. 

There  are  three  English  species  of 
snipe:  the  common  snipe,  the  jack 
snipe,  and  the  great  snipe.  The  last  is 
—But  I  can  bear  my  cramped  position 
no  longer,  so  all  at  once  my  elbows 
give  way,  and  I  go  squash  on  the  wet 
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soil.  There  is  a  scatter  and  rustle  a  scream  of  “pee-weep;”  and  I  am  left 
for  a  moment,  a  wild  rush  of  wings,  a  spluttering  and  all  alone  in  Muddy 
shrieking  laugh  from  the  woodpecker.  Corner. 

“Robert  C.  Nightitigale. 


THE  VERY  REV.  CANON  DOMENICO  PUCCI,  D.  D., 

DOMESTIC  PRELATE  TO  HIS  HOLINESS. 


I  had  told  myself  many  a  time  that 
it  was  spendthrift  folly  to  travel 
first-class.  I  even  asseverated  contin¬ 
ually  the  fatuous  lie  that  second-class 
was  quite  as  nice  as  first  But  to-day, 
a  fit  of  good  conduct  being  upon  me,  I 
was  firmly  resolved  to  go  second. 

The  queue  at  the  ticket-effice  was 
long,  my  place  in  it  very  far  back,  the 
ticket  clerk,  even  for  a  Tuscan  railway 
ofiicial,  unusually  slow.  There  were 
but  five  minutes  to  spare  when  I  got 
to  the  window. 

“A  second  single  to  Pistoia,  please!” 
I  said,  wincing  as  with  an  effort  I  got 
out  the  objectionable  expression  “sec¬ 
ond.” 

The  ticket-clerk  was  grieved  but  po¬ 
lite.  “I  only  distribute  third-class 
tickets  here,  signore,”  he  answered. 
“Have  the  complacency  to  step  to  the 
adjoining  window.” 

I  glanced  at  the  adjoining  window. 
There  was  another  long  queue  there, 
another  very  deliberate  clerk.  If  I 
took  up  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
I  should  certainly  miss  the  train. 
There  was  no  time  to  hesitate,  and  so 
in  despair  I  plunged,  a  glorious  glow 
of  heroic  virtue  suffusing  my  whole 
being.  “Then  favor  me,”  I  said,  “with 
a  third  single  to  Pistoia!” 

But  the  prospect  was  not  alluring. 
There  are  no  padded  third-class  car¬ 
riages  on  the  Adriatic  line.  A  number 
of  hlllmen  back  from  the  winter’s 
work  in  Corsica  were  returning  to 
their  mountain  homes  above  Pistoia; 


each  carried  a  large  sack  of  unfra- 
grant  wearing  apparel;  some  of  them 
had  dogs  between  their  knees;  all  of 
them  spades,  hoes,  rakes,  walking 
staves,  great  gourds,  and  a  variety  of 
impedimenta  that  littered  the  car¬ 
riages  across  and  across.  It  was  near 
the  dinner  hour,  toO,  and  windows 
would  be  all  tight  shut,  and  (oh,  hor¬ 
ror!)  garlic  would  be  consumed  and  its 
redolence  would  remain.  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  train  anxiously  spying 
into  every  carriage.  Near  the  engine 
I  noticed  a  compartment  nearly  emp¬ 
ty,  and  I  noticed,  what  decided  me  to 
enter,  a  priest  in  one  corner  of  it,  for 
the  Tuscan  peasant  still  respects  the 
priest,  and  I  felt  he  would  be  some 
sort  of  protection. 

I  got  in  and  sat  down  opposite  to 
him.  He  was  deep  in  the  Florence  Ul¬ 
tramontane  paper,  the  Unlta  Cattollca, 
but  raised  his  eyes  as  I  seated  myself 
and  acknowledged  my  presence.  1 
bowed  in  return,  but  he  was  already 
back  in  his  paper,  so  I  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  observe  and  study 
him.  He  was  an  old  man  with  clo.'se- 
cropped  white  hair,  and  the  mildest 
pair  of  old  eyes  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
His  forehead  was  low  and  narrowish, 
but  the  nose  was  large,  aquiline  and 
finely  cut,  indicating  intellect  and  a 
certain  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was 
refined-looking  to  the  finger-tips,  nay, 
aristocratic,  with  the  clear  mark  of 
old  family  stami)ed  on  his  whole  be¬ 
ing.  What  struck  me  was  the  ex- 
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treme  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  bis 
apparel.  The  white  Roman  collar  and 
white  cuffs  were  spotless,  the  steel 
buckles  on  bis  shoes  shone  brightly, 
the  long  black  cassock  with  its  my¬ 
riad  buttons,  the  broad-brimmed  plush 
hat,  seemed  cared  for  and  well 
brushed.  A  little  bit  of  Roman  purple 
silk,  showing  at  the  top  of  the  cassock 
below  the  collar,  agreeably  set  off  the 
thin,  white,  wrinkled  face.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  pleasing  picture 
he  would  make  against  the  green  vel¬ 
vet  cushions  of  an  Adriatic  first-class 
compartment,  and,  priest  though  he 
was,  bow  much  more  natural  it  would 
have  been  for  such  a  refined  gentle¬ 
man  to  be  there.  I  wished  that  we 
were  both  there.  Also,  I  wished  to 
talk  to  him,  but  knew  not  how  to  be¬ 
gin. 

Before  we  reached  Pisa  he  neatly 
folded  bis  paper  and  commenced  to 
gaze  out  of  the  window  in  an  upward 
direction  as  if  he  were  concerned  with 
the  things  of  Heaven  rather  than  the 
beauties  of  the  landscai>e.  His 
thoughts  were  pleasant  evidently;  a 
faint  smile  played  about  the  Ups,  and 
the  whole  face  refiected  a  good  con¬ 
science  and  a  sanctified  interior.  Death 
might  come  and  welcome — that,  too, 
the  face  seemed  to  convey.  The  pale, 
blue  eyes,  I  saw,  were  milder  and 
more  beautiful  than  I  had  supposed; 
they  spoke  of  the  gentlest  manner  of 
clemency  and  illimitable  loving-kind¬ 
ness.  Yes,  I  really  must  get  into  con¬ 
versation  with  him. 

But  there  was  no  time,  even  If  my 
unready  tongue  had  found  a  suitable 
phrase,  for  he  produced  a  big  breviary 
and  began  to  read  in  it  earnestly,  al¬ 
most  audibly,  his  Ups  moving  the 
whole  time.  A  pang  of  annoyance 
shot  through  me.  I  wanted  more  and 
more  to  talk  to  him.  “You  are  reading 
that  big  book  to  impress  me,”  I  said 
to  myself,  for  it  is  the  layman’s  birth¬ 
right  to  suspect  every  ecclesiastic  of 


hypocrisy.  “And  you  are  moving  your 
Ups  to  impress  me,”  I  went  on.  “Only 
it  doesn’t.  I  should  think  more  of  you 
if  you  were  less  ostentatious.”  Charit¬ 
able  thoughts  indeed,  and  how  unjust 
I  now  know  well  enough.  The  Roman 
Church  obliges  her  priests  to  read  the 
Canonical  Hours  every  day,  and  the 
priest  may  not  read  the  Ofilce  to  him¬ 
self;  if  not  actually  said  aloud,  be  is 
obliged  at  least  to  form  every  word 
with  bis  Ups,  and  that  alone  was  the 
reason  why  the  good  man  opposite  me 
was  moving  bis  Ups. 

As  the  train  lumbered  into  Lucca 
Station,  the  priest  closed  his  book  and 
crossed  himself.  Then  be  rose  to 
leave  us.  From  underneath  the  seat, 
willing  bands  preventing  him,  his  bag 
was  dragged  forth,  a  real  carpet  bag 
with  mauve  roses  on  a  black  ground, 
and  with  a  slight  bow  to  me  and  ;i 
cheery  buona  sera  and  ft«o»  viaggio  to 
the  whole  company,  he  aUghted,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Why  did  I  not  speak 
to  him?  If  I  had,  what  would  bis  con¬ 
versation  have  been  like?  If  I  had,  I 
should  have  prevented  him  from  the 
better  entertainment  of  saying  his 
Office.  I  went  on  musing  about  him 
for  a  while,  but  he  passed  out  of  my 
mind  and  thoughts  altogether  at  the 
sight  of  the  rich  beauties  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Nlevole  which  the  train  had 
now  entered. 

*«««**« 

I  returned  home  from  Plstola  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  noticed  an  unusual  stir 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  in  the  big 
piazza.  The  lintel  of  the  main  entrance 
was  draped  with  black  silver-fringed 
hangings.  A  continual  stream  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes  was  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  cathedral.  There  was  a 
hush  upon  them  and  a  look  of  concern 
in  every  face.  What  could  be  the 
matter,  I  thought? 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked  of  an 
old  beggar-woman,  who  was  seated  on 
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the  steps  lustily  beseeching  the  pass¬ 
ing  huoni  Cristiani  for  alms. 

“Do  you  not  know,  signore?”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “The  Canonico  Pucci  is  dead!” 
A  feeling  groan  escaped  her  lips. 

“And  who  was  the  Canonico  Pucci?” 
I  inquired. 

The  woman  looked  at  me  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “You  are  a  stranger,  signore, 
or  you  are  rich.  Otherwise  you  would 
know.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
a  saint,  a  man  of  great  family,  who 
stripped  himself  of  everything  for  the 
poor.  He  was  poorer  than  the  poor, 
for  all  he  looked  such  a  great  gentle¬ 
man.  We  beggars  took  all  we  could 
get  when  he  was  rich,  but  for  a  long 
time  we  have  bidden  away  when  we 
saw  him  coming.  He  would  give  us 
his  last  soldo,  and  you  dare  not  refuse 
—he  was  such  a  gran  signore.  But  of¬ 
ten  he  had  not  food  to  eat.  He  was  a 
real  saint,  I  tell  you,  and  people  have 
found  it  out  now  that  he  Is  dead.  His 
body  is  lying  in  state  in  there.  Go  in 
and  see;  he  looks  such  an  angel,  bless 
his  dear  face.” 

I  dropped  a  coin  into  her  hand  and 
stood  a  while  under  the  portico,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  conversation  of  animated 
groups. 

“What  nonsense,  I  tell  you!  He 
rich!  Why,  the  Canons  of  the  Duomo 
get  but  four  hundred  francs  a  year. 
They  say  there  were  but  five  soldi 
found  in  his  room  when  he  died.” 

“But  he  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  Pucci  of  Prato,  and  he  was  a 
prelate  of  his  Holiness.” 

“Maybe!  But  he  was  a  prodigal,  only 
he  spent  all  his  patrimony  on  the  poor 
as  you  or  I  might  do  on  pleasures. 
You  couldn’t  trust  him  with  money 
for  himself.  He  bad  a  hole  in  his  hand, 
as  the  proverb  says.  He  used  to  keep 
twenty  families  going  out  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  his  cousin  the  Count  made  him 
and  when  the  Count  found  out  what 
he  was  doing,  he  stopped  it.  As  for 
being  a  prelate  of  his  Holiness,  that 


brings  you  in  no  money.  I  tell  you  he 
was  living  on  a  franc  and  a  half  a 
day,  and  giving  charity  out  of  that!” 

“But  I  have  been  in  his  comfortable 
sitting-room!”  said  another  voice. 

“Nonsense!  That  wasn’t  his  sitting- 
room.  He  had  but  one  room,  a  small 
bedroom  with  a  little  iron  bedstead  in 
it.  The  padrona  di  casa  used  to  lend 
him  her  sitting-room  to  receive  people 
in.  He  was  very  proud,  was  the  Can¬ 
onico  Pucci.  He  loved  to  be  poor,  but 
not  to  seem  poor.  He  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  the  Canonico;  look  how 
neat  and  bright  his  clothes  always 
were.” 

“Well,  the  truth  is  coming  out  now. 
There  were  many  who  thought  him 
rich.” 

“The  poor  knew  well  enough  he 
wasn’t.” 

“Nonsense,  I  tell  you!  The  sisters 
never  paid  him  a  half-penny  for  his 
services  as  chaplain  to  the  Children’s 
Hospital.” 

“The  Sisters  gave  him  a  bit  of  car¬ 
pet  for  his  bedroom,  but  he  sold  it  for 
the  poor.  The  Mother  Superior’s  just 
found  it  out.” 

“There’ll  be  weeping  and  wailing 
among  the  children  at  the  Spedalino 
to-day.  They  say  he  dearly  loved  the 
little  ones.” 

“They  say  it  was  cancer  he  died  of. 
And  no  one  knew  of  It.  He  hadn’t  an 
armchair  to  sit  in,  or  a  bit  of  fire  all 
through  the  winter.  And  be  should 
have  been  having  good  nourishing 
food.  But  you  couldn’t  do  anything 
for  him— even  the  Sisters  couldn’t.” 

“He’s  lived  poor,  but  he’ll  have  the 
funeral  of  a  cardinal.  All  the  confra¬ 
ternities  are  coming,  they  say,  and  all 
the  Orders  and  the  parochial  commit¬ 
tees.” 

“Well,  his  soul’s  in  paradise,  that’s 
certain!” 

My  pulses  stirred  by  this  Hosanna 
of  highest  praise,  I  passed  into  the 
cathedral.  W’hat  an  immense  stream 
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of  people,  to  be  sure!  What  excite¬ 
ment!  What  a  number  of  poor  and 
ragged  creatures!  They  cannot  keep  si¬ 
lent.  There  is  a  hum  of  talk  sounding 
irreverent  in  the  sacred  edifice  but  be¬ 
ing  in  reality  only  a  hymn  of  praise. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  cathedral  I  saw 
a  tall,  stately  catafalque  of  black  and 
gold,  and  underneath  it,  on  a  black- 
draped  bier,  an  open  coflln  in  which 
lay  the  body  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Six 
towering  candlesticks  with  lighted 
candles  stood  round  the  catafalque.  I 
neared  it  with  diflSculty,  and  then  a 
pang  gripped  my  heart  and  a  mist 
came  over  my  eyes.  I  might  have 
guessed  it  surely  from  the  disjointed 
talk  I  had  heard  a  moment  before.  But 
I  did  not.  It  came  as  a  surprise,  a 
shock,  and  it  left  me  with  the  heart¬ 
ache.  There  before  me,  clad  in  pur¬ 
ple  cassock  and  grey  fur  amice,  the 
buckles  on  his  shoes  shining  brightly 
in  the  dickering  candle-light,  a  divin¬ 
ity  doctor’s  biretta  on  his  head,  and  a 
silver  crucifix  pressed  In  the  thin 
hands  clasped  across  his  breast— there 
before  me,  lay  in  the  calm  sleep  of 
death  the  old  priest  with  whom  I  had 
travelled  in  a  third-class  carriage  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  before!  I  could 
not  stop  to  gaze  long  at  the  placid  face, 
to  wonder  what  words  would  have 
crossed  the  smiling  lips  had  I  spoken 
to  him,  to  reproach  myself  for  my  hard 
thoughts  of  him;  the  constant  stream 
carried  me  forcibly  back  to  the  door. 

“There’ll  be  a  grand  funeral  to-night. 
Shall  you  go,  Gianni?’’ 

“Eh?  Rather!  And  you?” 

“Eh?  I  should  think  so!” 

And  so  shall  I,  I  resolved. 

I  got  back  to  the  cathedral  at  eight 
o’clock.  There  was  no  getting  in  for 
the  crowds.  But  I  could  look  in,  and 
I  saw  that  the  bishop  himself,  in  black 
cope  and  plain  white  mitre,  was  officiat¬ 
ing.  The  coffin,  still  on  the  bier,  was 
closed  now  and  covered  with  many  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers.  There  were  wreaths. 


too,  hanging  on  the  four  posts  of  the 
catafalque.  Voices  were  chanting  the 
“Libera;”  the  whole  of  the  vast  crowd 
took  it  up:— 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  eterna  in 
die  ilia  tremenda: 

Dum  veneris  Judicare  saeculum  per 
ignem. 

It  seemed  needless  to  pray  for  a  soul 
that  must  surely  be  already  in  Para¬ 
dise. 

The  procession  began  to  form  and  the 
crowds  poured  out  of  the  church.  It 
was  a  wonderful  procession.  Children 
of  several  orphanages.  Sisters  of  sever¬ 
al  Orders,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  from  the  Spedalino,  with  their 
big  starched  white  caps;  Brothers  of 
the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Miserl- 
cordia,  in  black  linen  gowns  and  black 
masks.  Brothers  of  the  Purification, 
with  their  broad  white  collars,  all  the 
parish  confraternities,  representatives 
of  many  Orders  in  their  habits— 
Franciscans,  Capuchins,  Dominicans, 
Crutched  Friars,  Augustinian  Friars, 
Bamabites  and  Vallombrosans  from  the 
monastery  on  the  hill;  a  long  file  of 
the  secular  clergy,  the  bishop  and  full 
chapter  of  canons,  and,  closing  the  pro¬ 
cession,  the  state  hearse  of  the  Mlserl- 
cordla  Brothers  smothered  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fiowers.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  the  long  array  carried  a 
flaming  torch.  Behind  the  hearse  there 
walked  a  multitude  of  the  Canon’s  best 
friends— the  blind,  the  maimed,  the 
halt,  the  ragged  and  tattered,  the  scum 
and  ofT-scourlngs  of  the  city,  struggling 
for  precedence.  From  the  crowd  which 
followed  and  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  streets  there  surged  an  uncomfor¬ 
table  sound  of  sobbing  which  rosf*  to 
loud-voiced,  heart-piercing  lamentations 
as  the  procession  defiled  through  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  town.  I  followed 
to  the  city  gates,  where  the  procession 
broke  up.  All  the  streets  of  the  city 
were  animated  with  the  returning 
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crowds,  and  the  Hosanna  of  praise  con¬ 
tinued  to  swell  on  every  side.  It  had 
indeed  been  an  imposing  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  all  for  a  man  who  had  never 
written  a  book  or  made  a  speech  or 
done  a  single  public  act,  who  the  day 
before  had  been  unknown  to  half  the 
city,  whose  fame  was  not  of  his  seek¬ 
ing  but  the  creation  of  the  poor,  whose 
only  claim  to  public  honors  was  that 

Temple  Bar. 


he  had  been  beloved  of  the  poor  and 
had  lived  like  one  of  them. 

Blessed  indeed  is  the  holy  land  of 
Tuscany,  where  the  love  of  poverty  and 
its  unostentatious  practice  is  still  a 
claim  to  public  distinction,  and  where 
a  simple  love  of  the  poor  and  an  un¬ 
failing  charity  towards  them  is  title 
sufficient  to  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of 
a  hero’s  funeral! 

Montgomery  Carmichael. 


AT  SAINT  HELENA.* 


What  dreams  allured  the  imagination 
of  the  great  prisoner  of  Saint  Helena 
upon  the  rock  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
signed  by  the  panic  fears  of  Europe’s 
demoralized  sovereigns?  By  what 
spasms  of  helpless  wrath  were  his  days 
tormented  and  eventually  shortened? 
What  hopes  haunted  his  brain?  In 
what  reflections  did  he  indulge,  and 
wh.at  sort  of  judgments  did  he  pass 
upon  men  and  things,— on  the  history 
which  he  had  turned  topsy-turvy  and 
the  human  drama  wherein  he  had 
played  so  colossal  a  part?  What  mem¬ 
ories,  what  images,  what  mirages  did 
he  see  shaping  themselves  out  of  the 
mists  that  enveloped  his  isle?  What 
words  of  reproach  or  pity,  what  prom¬ 
ises  of  vast  renown,  what  mysterious 
voices  did  he  hear  In  the  roar  of  the 
waves?  For  twenty-five  years  now  we 
have  been  asking  questions  like  these 
of  anybody  and  everybody  who  might 
by  chance  have  caught  some  of  the 
sighs  of  that  long  agony.  The  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Emperor’s  companions. 
Las  Casas,  Montholon,  O’Meara;  those 
of  attendants,  like  Stilrmer,  Balmain 
and  Montcheau,  those  of  a  number  of 
his  officers  and  keepers  have  one  after 
another  been  given  to  the  world,  until 

•  Translated  for  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 


now  there  are  no  more  to  come,  and 
still  our  curiosity  is  not  satisfied.  The 
latest  publication  of  all,  the  Journal 
of  Gourgand,*  will  lose  none  of  its  in¬ 
terest  through  the  abundance  of  pre¬ 
vious  documents.  It  comes  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  figure  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon  Is  imposing  itself  on  the  imag¬ 
ination  as  never  before,  and  claiming, 
with  tyrannous  insistence,  a  larger 
share  In  the  studies  of  the  historian  and 
the  moralist.  We  have  speaking  proof 
of  this  in  the  almost  simultaneous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  M.  Nenery  Noursaye’s 
“Waterloo,”  M.  Chuquet’s  “Toulon.” 
and  the  “Josephine”  of  M.  Fr6d6ric 
Marson.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  just 
reached  the  point  from  which  the  man 
and  his  work  are  first  seen  in  all  their 
enormity.  Never,  perhaps,  has  man¬ 
kind  witnessed  so  close  and  so  aston¬ 
ishing  a  union,  in  one  individual,  of 
imaginative,  initiative  and  executive 
power.  Napoleon  stimulated  so  won¬ 
derfully  the  energies  of  all  about  him. 
he  moved  men’s  minds  so  profoundly, 
he  required  of  our  old  world  so  many 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  he  reward¬ 
ed  by  so  signal  an  Increase  of  glory; 
he  has  left  the  mark  of  his  genius  so 
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iudelibly  impressed  upon  our  uatioual 
life,  that,  after  having  by  turns  extolled 
and  anathematized,  we  feel  absolutely 
forced  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
comprehend  him.  The  Journal  of  Gour- 
gand  will  help  us  to  do  so.  It  consists 
of  notes  jotted  down  from  day  to  day, 
utterly  without  order,  arrangement, 
care  for  literary  form,  or  design  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  most  important  conversa¬ 
tions  were  set  down  in  brief  as  soon  as 
they  had  taken  place;  the  most  trivial 
details  of  every-day  existence  were  re¬ 
ported  with  equal  assiduity.  We  are 
thus  admitted  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Saint  Helena  life,  and  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Emperor's  inmost 
thought. 

In  the  first  place,  these  notes  cast  a 
glaring  light  upon  the  person  of  the 
man  who  dashed  them  off,  hurriedly, 
feverishly,  sometimes  furiously.  Gour- 
gand  was  the  youngest  of  Napoleon’s 
companions  in  captivity;  one  of  his 
bravest  officers,  one  who  had  rendered 
him  immense  personal  service.  He  was 
the  first  person  Inside  the  Kremlin,  and 
destroyed  with  his  own  hands  the  mine 
which  was  Intended  to  blow  up  the 
whole  imperial  staff.  At  Brienne  he 
shot  a  Cossack  who  had  all  but  slaiu 
the  Emperor.  But  It  Is  best  to  let 
Gourgand  himself  enumerate  Gour- 
gand’s  titles  to  gratitude,— which  he 
does  with  remarkable  exactitude  of 
memory  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  Bertrand.  “I  have  been  with  the 
Emperor  nine  years,  and  I  should  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  die  for  him  in 
Russia,  Saxony  or  France.  I  have  been 
three  times  wounded:  twice  at  his  side 
while  executing  his  commands.  I  un¬ 
earthed  three  hundred  thousand  weight 
of  powder  at  Moscow,  and  I  swam  the 
Bereslna.  It  was  on  the  strength  of 
information  furnished  by  me  that  the 
Emperor  marched  upon  Dresden  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army:  and  if  he 
had  not  done  so  Dresden  would  have 
been  lost.  I  had  the  Golden  Cross  for 


that;  and  1  am  far,  M.  le  Mar6chal, 
from  desiring  to  reproach  the  Emperor 
with  the  services  I  rendered  him  at 
Brienne  on  the  29th  of  January,  1814. 
Anybody,  in  my  place,  would  have  done 
as  much;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  if  I  had  not  opportunely  drawn  my 
pistol  upon  a  Cossack  the  Emperor 
would  have  gotten  a  terrible  lance- 
thrust  in  his  loins.  At  Lutzen  my  horse 
was  shot  under  me,  and  rolled  over  at 
his  Majesty’s  feet.  At  Laon  I  was 
named  in  the  despatches.  At  Rheims 
I  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town.  It 
w'as  I  w'ho  seized  Troyes  on  the  retreat. 

I  stayed  with  the  Emperor  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  when  everybody  else  had  aban¬ 
doned  him.  He  sent  me  to  Paris  twice. 
You  saw  me  at  Waterloo;  I  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent.” 

Selected  by  the  Emperor  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Saint  Helena,  Gourgand 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment;  but  be 
found  that  the  form  of  devotion  there 
demanded  of  him  differed  essentially 
from  the  services  which  devolve  upon 
a  gallant  general.  Intrepid  upon  the 
battlefield,  he  was  less  abundantly  en- 
dow’ed  with  the  qualities  which  make 
for  peace  in  every-day  life.  Moody, 
suspicious,  even  rancorous,  he  had  that 
sort  of  jealous  passion  for  the  Emperor 
which  tolerates  no  rival;  and  every  man 
who  approached  the  Emperor  seemed 
a  rival  to  him,  and  every  rival  an  ene¬ 
my.  Hence  quarrels  and  recrimina¬ 
tions  without  end,  and  an  insensate  vio¬ 
lence  of  language.  He  really  suffers: 
he  is  very  unhappy;  and  resignation  is 
not  in  his  line.  Sometimes  he  sulks  in 
silence,  stands  upon  his  dignity,  and 
puts  on  tragic  airs;  then  he  bursts  out 
into  reproaches,  makes  a  terrible  scene, 
recapitulates  his  services,  recounts  his 
wounds,  recalls  that  everla.stlng  pistol- 
shot  at  Brienne,— and  makes  a  parade 
of  all  his  sacrifices.  He  is  thirty-two 
years  old;  he  has  thrown  up  his  career, 
compromised  his  future,  abandoned  his 
mother,  his  country,  his  profession,— 
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and  all  for  wbatV  Does  anybody  thank 
him?  It  appears  to  him  that  the  truth 
is  never  to  be  spoken  to  sovereigns  in 
this  world,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  success  for  any  but  plotters 
and  flatterers.  Why,  even  Las  Casas 
is  treated  better  than  he;  and  who, 
pray,  is  Las  Casas?  A  cowardly,  hypo¬ 
critical  fellow,  who  has  done  nothing 
but  blunder!  He  is  a  Jesuit  with  bis 
mysterious  airs!  a  perfect  Tartuffe!  As 
for  Montbolon,  Gourgand  will  have  it 
out  with  him,  and  actually  provokes 
him  to  a  duel.  The  Emperor  has  to 
intervene  and  forbid  the  affair  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  who  was  not  particularly  patient 
himself,  and  whose  patience  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  abused,  lost  bis  temper,  and 
treated  Gourgand  like  a  brigand  and 
an  assassin;  then  repented,  apologized, 
and  begged  that  his  expressions  might 
be  forgotten.  It  was  high  time  that  so 
tempestuous  an  intimacy  should  end, 
and  that  a  sentiment  of  devotion  so  lia¬ 
ble  to  revolt  should  be  relieved  of  an  in¬ 
tolerable  strain.  Gourgand  quitted 
Saint  Helena  after  a  three-year’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  his  departure  gave  rise  to 
the  most  fantastic  rumors.  It  was 
said  that  Napoleon  had  urged  him  to 
commit  suicide,  in  order  that  Europe 
might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  exiles.  Gourgand’s  journal 
would  refute  this  ridiculous  charge,  if 
it  did  not  refute  Itself.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  the  differences  between 
Gourgand  and  his  companions  were  a 
mere  comedy  gotten  up  expressly  to  put 
the  English  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  en¬ 
able  Gourgand  to  fulfil  a  secret  mis¬ 
sion  in  Europe.  That  some  sort  of 
reconciliation  was  patched  up  between 
Gourgand  and  Montbolon,  and  that  ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  departure  of 
the  former  to  charge  him  with  various 
missions,  appears  altogether  natural 
and  probable;  but  the  true  cause  of  his 
going  was  that  It  was  impossible  for 


him  to  stay.  He  was  the  man  for  great 
days  and  decisive  hours:  one  of  those 
heroic  servants  who  are  quite  lost  and 
uncomfortable  when  there  is  no  call 
for  their  heroism.  He  was  one  of  those 
terrible  friends  who  may  be  counted 
on  with  equal  certainty  to  save  your 
life,  and  to  make  it  insupportable. 

We  thus  get  a  stronger  light  than 
ever  before  on  what  must  have  beeu 
one  of  the  Emperor’s  worst  miseries, 
and  one  resulting  directly  from  the 
presence  of  bis  companions.  There 
were  a  half-dozen  Frenchmen  who  bad 
come  expressly  to  soften  the  bitterness 
of  exile  to  their  fallen  master,  and 
neither  the  beauty  of  the  part  assigned 
them  nor  the  greatness  of  the  misfor¬ 
tune  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
assuage  could  lift  them  above  mean 
jealousy  and  petty  rivalries.  In  that 
court,  which  was  a  prison,  there  were 
still  Courtiers.  They  watched  one  an¬ 
other  just  as  narrowly;  they  fought  for 
a  look  of  the  Prince  as  fiercely  as  they 
would  have  done  in  any  court.  More¬ 
over,  they  had  neither  the  resource  of 
intrigue,  nor  the  amusement  of  splen 
did  pageants,  nor  the  perspectives  of 
ambition.  Their  horizon  was  bounded, 
their  glance  perpetually  turned  inward 
upon  themselves,  and  they  were  restive 
under  the  necessity  which  confined 
them  to  the  society  of  one  another, 
'rhe  long  days  were  all  exactly  alike, 
and  the  problem  was  what  to  do  and 
how  to  while  away  the  hours  until  bed¬ 
time.  A  walk,  a  dinner  in  the  town,  a 
review  of  English  troops,  meeting  a 
lady  on  horseback:  such  things  were 
Important  events;  a  few  letters,  fewer 
visits,  and,  now  and  then,  a  belated  Eu 
ropean  newspaper,  bringing  fragmen¬ 
tary,  inexact,  untrustworthy  news. 
Their  pastimes  were  those  of  small 
bourgeois,  and  tragedy  was  their  fa¬ 
vorite  reading.  They  tried  tricks  at 
cards;  they  measured  their  height  on 
the  door-panels;  they  talked  of  getting 
weighed;  they  were  horribly  bored. 
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Ennui,  sadness  and  spite  are  words 
that  occur  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
journal.  They  serve  as  punctuation 
marks.  In  such  an  atmosphere  tempers 
deteriorate,  differences  are  emphasized, 
quarrels  ijrotracted,  and  discussion 
soon  becomes  bitter.  The  batefulness 
of  the  life  makes  the  victims  hate  one 
another. 

“The  Montholons  are  In  raptures  be¬ 
cause  Las  Casas  is  going.  I  am  dining 
with  Montholon  and  his  wife,  who  are 
very  sour  because  the  Emperor  has 
been  working  with  me.  Mme.  Bertrand 
said  to  me:  Tf  you  keep  a  journal  you 
had  better  set  down  some  of  Mme. 
Montholon’s  nasty  speeches.  The  spite¬ 
ful  creature  said  yesterday  that  my 
milk  was  bad  and  my  baby  growing 
thin.’  The  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to 
Mme.  Bertrand,  which  made  Mme. 
Montholon  so  jealous  that  he  had  to 
promise  to  go  and  see  her  the  next  day. 
What  an  end!  To  grow  old  amid  such 
petty  squabbles  after  having  held  the 
destinies  of  the  world  in  his  hands!” 

Whenever  Gourgand  allows  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  speak,  his  text  at  once  be¬ 
comes  luminous.  Recent  events  are 
naturally  those  of  which  Napoleon  most 
inclines  to  talk.  Again  and  again  he 
recurs  to  the  incidents  of  his  return 
from  Elba.  The  first  stages  of  his 
journey  were  anything  but  encourag¬ 
ing.  Then  the  children  began  to  sing 
songs  for  the  Emperor,  and  against  the 
Bourbons,  which  was  considered  a  good 
sign.  The  people  who  fiocked  to  see  him 
showed  their  astonishment.  “One 
Mayor,  commenting  on  the  small  num- 
her  of  my  followers,  said  gnimblingly: 
‘We  were  just  beginning  to  feel  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  now  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  spoil  it  all.*  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  these  words  disturbed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  me.”  And  what  an  important 
avowal  is  this  to  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  vanquished,  concerning  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo! 

“The  rain  of  .Tune  17th  had  more  to 


do  with  the  loss  of  the  day  at  Waterloo 
than  is  commonlj’  supposed.  If  I  had 
not  been  so  exhausted  I  should  have 
ridden  all  night  at  the  top  of  my 
speed.”  Little  by  little  he  begins  to  call 
up  more  distant  memories.  He  fights 
his  old  battles  over  again,  and  passes 
judgment  on  his  most  celebrated  vic¬ 
tories  and  the  troops  with  which  ho 
gained  them.  The  soldiers  of  Italy,  of 
Jena,  of  Austerlltz,  he  reviews  them  all 
once  more.  There  passes  once  more  be¬ 
fore  bis  mental  vision  a  dream  which 
never  lost  its  fascination:  his  dream  of 
conquering  the  Orient.  “If  I  had  only 
taken  Acre,— and  it  all  depended  upon 
three  miserable  ships  which  did  not 
venture  to  trim  sails,— I  should  have 
gone  to  India.  My  intention  was  to  as¬ 
sume  the  turban  at  Aleppo.  My  popu¬ 
larity  would  have  carried  me  through, 
and  I  should  have  found  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  noble  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  allies.  All  the  Orient  needs 
is  a  man.”  He  dashes  off  with  a  few 
clever  touches  the  portraits  of  all  the 
principal  actors  in  the  Revolutlonary 
drama:  terrorists,  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  members  of  the  directory:- 
“Barras,  a  Provencal  of  good  birth, 
made  his  reputation  on  the  strength  of 
his  lungs.  He  had  only  two  or  three 
phrases,  which  he  perpetually  repeated, 
but  they  came  like  thunder-claps.  He 
boasted  and  swaggered,  and  had  the 
manners  of  a  fencing-master.  He  in 
dulged  in  shameless  dissipation  and 
pilfered  openly.  Yet  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Directory  who  could  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  gentleman,  and  knew  how 
to  receive  an  embassy  and  conduct  a 
negotiation.  He  was  as  false  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  would  press  the  bands  of  men 
whom  he  would  have  liked  to  stab.  He 
was  excessively  ignorant,  and  knew 
nothing  of  history  except  the  name  of 
Brutus,  which  he  had  heard  bandied 
about  the  Conventional  Assembly”  .  . 

.  .  “Talleyrand  made  money  out  of  ev¬ 
erything.  He  had  no  thought,  save  for 
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his  private  interest.  The  project  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  state  but  could 
not  profit  himself,  was  at  once  set 
aside.” 

Concerning  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  France,  the  Emperor  cher¬ 
ished  some  very  peculiar  ideas.  His 
views  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one¬ 
sided  and  extravagant  .  .  “Henry  IV'. 
never  did  anything  greater  than  to  give 
fifteen  hundred  francs  to  his  mistress¬ 
es.  Saint  Louis  was  an  idiot.  Louis 
XIV'.  was  the  only  King  of  France 
worthy  the  name.”  .  .  .  He  judges, 
and  frequently  dispatches  with  one 
word,  his  lieutenants  and  companions  in 
arms;  Kl§ber,  who  loved  glory  only 
as  a  means  of  pleasure,  and  who  would 
change  color  at  the  mere  mention  of 
Paris  and  its  delights;  Moreau,  who 
was  exactly  capable  of  commanding  a 
single  division;  Massena,  very  brave 
personally,  but  a  bad  general:  Ney, 
who  was  a  treasure  on  the  battlefield, 
but  a  creature  too  coarsely  immoral 
ever  to  succeed  elsewhere.  He  discuss¬ 
es,  in  a  tone  of  authority  all  his  own. 
the  campaigns  of  Cond6,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  great  Fr6d6ric.  He  pays  hom¬ 
age  to  the  genius  of  Turenne,  whom  he 
considers  a  consummate  warrior.  And 
finally,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
quite  to  follow  him  through  the  tech¬ 
nical  explanations  in  which  Gourgand 
revels,  we  can  at  least  appreciate  the 
great  importance  of  some  of  his  dicta 
concerning  the  art  of  war.  We  are  at 
least  constrained  to  believe  him,  when 
he  offers  his  own  case  as  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  military  skill  Is  much 
more  a  matter  of  divination  than  of  ex¬ 
perience:— “I  have  fought  sixty  great 
battles,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that 
I  know  no  more  now  than  I  did  when 
I  began.  Look  at  Caesar!  He  fought 
his  first  battle  exactly  as  he  fought  his 
last.”  According  to  Napoleon,  firmness 
and  common  sense  are  the  chief  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  general,  which  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  though  men 


may  have  different  aims,  they  succeed 
always  by  the  same  methods. 

“The  one  thing  needful  to  a  general 
is  firmness.  All  else  is  as  Heaveu 
pleases.  The  art  of  war  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  complicated  manoeuvres.  The 
simpler  a  general’s  disposition  of  his 
forces,  the  better.  Good  sense  is  the 
great  thing.  When  a  general  blunders, 
it  is  usually  because  he  tries  to  be  too 
clever.”  Now  if  Napoleon  takes  to 
himself  no  more  than  half  the  credit 
for  his  victories,  maintaining  that  it  is 
the  army  which  wins  the  day,  and  that 
the  strength  of  an  army  lies  in  its 
moral  stamina,  his  testimony  is  far  too 
precious  to  be  disregarded. 

Certain  of  the  Emperor’s  personal 
characteristics  come  out  clearly  in  the 
course  of  these  conversations.  His 
power  of  physical  resistance,  of  endur¬ 
ing  fatigue,  for  example,  is  truly  won¬ 
derful.  He  says  and  repeats  that  when¬ 
ever  he  felt  ill,  or  exhausted  by  labor, 
he  had  but  to  take  a  smart  ride  on 
horseback,  and  a  hearty  meal,  and  he 
was  cured.  What  killed  him  at  Saint 
Helena  was  chiefly  the  want  of  exer¬ 
cise.  During  the  first  weeks  he  did 
take  horseback  exercise,  but  after  the 
English  governor  had  ordained  that  he 
must  be  escorted  by  an  English  soldier, 
he  considered  it  inconsistent  with  his 
dignity  to  appear  In  public  at  all;  and 
shut  himself  up  in  that  wretched  house 
at  Longwood,  where  he  never  left  his 
bedchamber  save  to  snatch  a  hasty 
meal  in  the  dining-room.  Confined  to 
these  two  rooms  and  deprived  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  open  air,  his  health  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  decline.  He  had  trouble  in  his 
legs,  his  liver,  his  heart.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  must  soon  succumb,  and 
that  his  end  would  be  delayed  only  by 
the  strength  of  his  constitution.  But 
his  Intellectual  activity  and  his  power 
of  work  were  undlmlnlshed,  and  h!s 
memory  was  something  amazing.  He 
knew  the  names  of  all  his  ofiScers,  just 
where  their  regiments  were  recruited. 
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the  spirit  which  animated  each  half  of 
a  brigade.  He  was  exceedingly  proud, 
vain  even,  of  this  prodigious  memory; 
and  not  being  the  man  to  use  such  a 
power  for  purposes  of  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  he  found  his  account  in  it,  and 
made  it  an  instrument  of  authority  and 
a  means  of  success.  He  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  lucidity  of  bis  ideas  and 
the  regularity  of  his  mental  processes. 
Ills  powers  of  organization  and  classl- 
tication  were  almost  miraculous.  “1 
used,”  he  says,  “to  be  able  to  discuss 
a  question  for  eight  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  take  up  an¬ 
other,  with  a  mind  just  as  fresh  as 
when  I  began.”  He  had  the  rudeness, 
the  coarse  language,  brutal  fashions 
and  trivial  pleasantries  which  belong 
to  the  soldier  of  fortune.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  he  had  also  his  friendly 
and  familiar  moments;  winning  modes 
of  address,  great  personal  charm. 
“Hudson  Lowe  says  I  am  the  most 
crafty  man  he  ever  knew;  and  I  certain¬ 
ly  can  put  on  an  innocent  little  air 
when  I  want  to  wind  any  one  round 
my  finger.”  The  Emperor  had  wound 
much  greater  personages  round  his  fin¬ 
ger  than  Hudson  Lowe.  The  trouble 
was  that,  in  him,  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  a  narrow  cantankerous  mind, 
who  was  very  nearly  reduced  to  Idiocy 
by  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  him.  But  how  few  of  those 
whom  he  really  cared  to  please  were 
ever  able  to  resist  him!  In  his  most 
furious  outbursts  he  preserved  so  much 
self-control  that  even  when  he  was 
angriest  one  never  quite  knew  whether 
his  transports  were  involuntary  or  cal¬ 
culated.  His  attitude  was  histrionic. 
He  had  an  Instinct  for  the  telling 
phrase;  a  constant  eye  to  effect.  “The 
Emperor  thinks  it  will  have  a  good,  effect 
for  him  to  receive  no  one.  It  will  look 
sombre  and  sinister.  .  .  The  food  be¬ 
ing  very  bad,  the  Emi)eror  says  that 
he  will  go  to  the  English  camp  and  say  to 
the  soldiers;  ‘The  oldest  soldier  in  Eu¬ 


rope  desires  to  share  your  mess.’  ”  He 
is  a  tragedian  always,  even  in  the  clos¬ 
est  privacy;  though  to  be  sure  his  was 
a  privacy  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  fastened.  He  continued, 
as  in  his  proclamations  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  in  bis  later  bulletins,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  sort  of  terse  phraseology  suit¬ 
able  to  a  monumental  inscription.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  of  words  over  men;  and  he  com¬ 
prehended  the  power  of  imagination  for 
the  reason  that  the  gift  which  great 
poets  and  great  conquerors  have  in 
common  was  his  own  dominant  facul¬ 
ty.  It  was  never  idle— that  great  imag¬ 
ination  of  his— but  kept  on,  as  of  old, 
constructing  plans  of  campaign,  ar¬ 
ranging  the  strategy  of  battles,  plan¬ 
ning  alliances,  devising  schemes  of 
government.  For  as  the  Emperor  re¬ 
views  his  career  his  mistakes  become 
clear  to  him.  He  knows  that  they  have 
been  many  and  great,  and  his  keenness 
in  discerning  is  only  equalled  by  his 
candor  in  avowing  them.  The  Spanish 
war,  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign,  the  convocation  of  the 
Chambers— these,  and  a  host  of  trivial 
errors  and  futile  manoeuvres  haunt  him 
perpetually.  Now,  supposing  these 
blunders  bad  not  been  committed;  that 
he  had  lost  less  time  at  Moscow;  that 
the  order  sent  to  Grouchy  had  arrived 
in  season!  Every  one  of  these  hy¬ 
potheses  opens  a  vast  field  for  Ideal  com¬ 
binations.  Fancy  Is  quickened,  and  it 
is  not  one  campaign  merely,  but  his 
entire  reign  and  the  history  of  Europe 
for  twenty  years  that  Napoleon  goes 
on  to  reconstruct.  The  Imagination 
which  had  previously  wrought  In  the 
future,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  al¬ 
ways  to  be  living  two  years  In  advance 
of  bis  time,  now  busies  Itself  with  the 
past.  But  it  Is  the  self-same  imagina¬ 
tion,  owning  the  same  richness,  the 
same  precision,  the  same  creative 
power. 

It  rarely  happens  that  one  who  has 
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used  the  human  race  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  retains  a  high  respect  for  it;  and 
the  power  of  the  greatest  managers  of 
men  comes  in  part  from  their  contempt 
for  the  stuff  they  have  to  manipulate. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Napoleon.  “He 
does  not  rightly  appreciate  the  real  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  followers.  He  takes 
account  only  of  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions;  and  once  when  I  undertook  to 
show  him  that  he  acted  as  though  all 
men  were  cheats,  his  answer  was:  1 
am  not  bound  to  think  well  of  them.  1 
defy  anybody  to  catch  me  napping. 
Men  must  be  scoundrels  indeed  if  they 
are  any  worse  than  I  think  them.’  ’’  1 
imagine  he  was  thinking  of  the 
Touches  and  the  Talleyrands,  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  diplomatists  and  sovereigns,  who 
were  his  friends  one  day  and  combined 
against  him  the  next;  or  maj4>e  of  the 
mob  of  generals  and  other  officers,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  rally  to  the  stronger  side, 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  him 
whochancedto  wield  the  power.  He  for¬ 
got  the  people.  He  always  forgot  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  humble; 
the  sacrifices  made,  and  the  blood  shed 
for  him.  Hence  his  favorite  political 
maxims:  Men  are  not  won  by  grati¬ 
tude,  but  by  self-interest;  nor  will  ben¬ 
efits  keep  them  loyal.  They  simply 
serve  to  gild  their  treason  in  advance. 
The  best  way  is  to  seduce  them  by 
promises,  and  lure  them  on  by  expecta¬ 
tion.  “Promise  and  not  perform;  that 
is  the  way  to  get  on  in  this  world.” 
Napoleon  was  a  hearty  desplser  of  men, 
and  what  he  thought  of  women  all  the 
w’orld  knows.  “I  consider  It  ridiculous 
that  a  man  can  have  but  one  legitimate 
wife.  Women  are  much  too  highly 
considered  in  France.  They  ought  nev¬ 
er  to  be  regarded  as  the  equals  of  men, 
being  in  fact  only  machines  for  produc¬ 
ing  children.”  When  a  man  talks  of 
women  in  this  way,  make  no  mistake! 
He  Is  destined  to  be  their  dupe;  and 
the  example  of  Napoleon  shows  it,— af¬ 
ter  an  imperial  fashion.  Setting  aside 


the  adventures  in  which  he  engaged  for 
some  definite  purpose,  or  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  moment,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  that  few  men  have  been  more 
simple,  more  sincere,  more  faithful  iu 
love  than  he.  He  can  recall,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  which  attended  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  romantic  passion  for  Jo¬ 
sephine.  After  the  13th  Vend6miaire. 
he  caused  the  sword  of  Gen.  Beauhar- 
nais,  who  had  been  guillotined,  to  be 
returned  to  his  widow.  “The  next  day 
Mme.  de  Beauharnais  left  her  card  on 
me,  and  a  few  days  later  she  came 
again.  I  then  sent  Le  Marrois  to  call 
upon  her,  and  he  was  very  well  re¬ 
ceived.  He  brought  me  back  word  that 
she  was  an  extremely  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  woman,  living  in  her  own  ho¬ 
tel.  I  then  sent  her  my  card,  and  soou 
after  she  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  found 
myself  among  persons  well  known  lu 
society:  the  Due  de  Nlvernols,  Mme. 
Tallien,  Ellevion;  I  think  that  Talma 
also  was  present.  She  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  rather 
annoyed  me  by  placing  me  beside  her¬ 
self.”  Trite  and  insignificant  details, 
but  steeped  In  undying  poetry  because 
associated  with  the  awakening  of  a 
tender  sentiment!  The  poor  officer  is 
fascinated  by  the  elegance  of  the  wom¬ 
an  of  the  world;  dazzled  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  more  than  dubious  luxury.  It 
Is  the  romance  of  an  imperial  Grieux, 
and  a  crowned  Manon.  Even  then, 
after  the  divorce,  after  Josephine’s  own 
death,  Napoleon  could  not  talk  of  her 
otherwise  than  as  lovers  talk.  She 
dressed  so  well!  Her  movements  were  so 
graceful!  She  would  have  been  such 
a  perfect  model!  He  knew  that  she 
had  deceived  him,  involved  him  in  debt, 
lied  to  him,  but  he  bore  her  no  grudge. 
She  was  a  woman,  essentially  a  wom¬ 
an;  and  he  loved  her  because  he  found 
In  her  an  epitome  of  that  feminine  per¬ 
versity  in  which  the  men  of  all  ages 
have  delighted  to  find  themselves 
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voluptuously  eosuared.  There  Is  uo 
reason  why  we  should  be  more  severe 
with  Josephine  than  her  husband  was. 
We  find  it  much  more  difiicult  to  be  as 
indulgent  as  he  toward  the  soft,  senu- 
ous,  selfish  Marie-Louise.  After  it  be¬ 
came  certain  that  she  had  deserted  him, 
he  took  up,  and  steadfastly  maintained, 
even  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  the 
attitude  of  an  apologist  for  the  mother 
of  his  son.  He  attributed  all  her 
treachery  to  external  influence. 

“Marie-Louise,”  he  declares,  “was 
innocence  itself.  She  was  the  reverse 
of  Josephine;  she  never  lied.  She  loved 
me,  and  would  have  liked  to  be  always 
near  me.  If  she  had  been  well  advised 
and  had  not  had  always  about  her  that 
wretched  Corvlsart  and  that  infamous 
rascal  M  .  .  .  ,  she  w*ould  have 
stajed  by  me.  But  they  told  her  that 
her  aunt  had  been  guillotined,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  too  strong  for  her. 
.\nd  then  her  own  father  had  attached 
that  contemptible  Neipperg  to  her 
suite!”  Is  this  illusion,  or  Is  It  policy? 
Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 
We  have  Caesar’s  word  for  it. 

As  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Napoleon  was,  of  course,  both  a  materi¬ 
alist  and  an  atheist.  He  expresses 
himself  about  nature,  the  soul,  God,  .a 
future  life  and  religion  generally  with 
a  cynicism  w’hlch  is  quite  shocking  to 
the  orthodox  Gourgand.  He  reiterates 
in  twenty  different  ways  the  expression 
of  his  belief  that  matter  Is  all;  and  he 
finds  himself  confirmed  In  this  persua¬ 
sion  by  Monge.  Laplace,  Berthollet, 
and  the  whole  atheistical  Institute.  He 
sees  proof  of  it  In  the  dismal  sights  of 
all  the  battlefields,  where  men  pass  so 
swiftly  from  animation  to  annihilation. 
Like  the  stag,  like  the  ox,  like  all  the 
lower  animals,  man  Is  composed  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  He  Is  a  product  of  the 
combination  of  sun-warmed  clay,  with 
certain  electrical  fluids.  Man  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  certain  temperature  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  Is  why, 


If  It  were  necessary  to  adore  any  God, 
Napoleon  would  choose  the  sun,  though 
well  aware  that  this  would  not  be  re¬ 
ligion.  This  habitual  materialism  of 
his  Is  quite  compatible  with  all  manner 
of  superstitious  beliefs.  For  example, 
he  believes  in  presentiments.  “The  eye 
is  a  mean  term  between  the  hand  and 
the  presentiment.  The  hand  says  to  the 
eye,  ‘Now  can  you  see  anything  two 
leagues  off,  when  I  can  only  reach  two 
feet?’  The  eye  says  to  the  presenti¬ 
ment,  ‘How  can  you  see  into  the  future 
when  I  cannot  see  beyond  two 
leagues?’  ” 

“His  Majesty  told  us  that  on  the  day 
of  the  fire  at  the  Schwartzenberg  ball 
he  was  struck  by  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  bad  omen  for  him.  ‘And  you  know, 
Gourgand,’  he  added,  ‘that  when  they 
told  me,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  that  Schwartzenberg  was 
killed,  I  was  enchanted.  It  was  not 
that  I  desired  the  poor  man’s  death, 
but  my  spirits  rose  distinctly  when  I 
perceived  that  that  unfortunate  con¬ 
flagration  had  presaged  misfortune  for 
him  and  not  for  me.’  ”  This  faith  in 
presentiments  was  accompanied  by  a 
strong  belief  in  the  Antique  Nemesis. 
We  must  not  ask  too  much  of  Fortune. 
Napoleon  had  done  so,  and  this  was  the 
Fatality  which  lost  him  Waterloo. 

Fatality,  Fortune,  Chance:— he  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  that  they  govern  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  This  conviction 
underlies  his  whole  conception  of  his¬ 
tory  and  his  formal  political  opinions. 
It  was  his  grand  mistake.  He  Is  the 
theorist  of  the  accidental.  He  lays  It 
down  as  a  principle  that  great  events 
depend  upon  slight  causes.  If  an  ord¬ 
nance  oflacer  had  not  blundered,  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  would  have  been 
won.  If  Louis  XVI.  had  had  a  good 
Prime  Minister,  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  averted.  And  was  there, 
really,  any  Revolution  at  all?  “I  have 
my  own  views,”  remarked  the  Emper¬ 
or,  “concerning  that  matter.  I  think 
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there  was  no  real  Revolution,  and  that 
the  men  of  1789  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI  v .  It  was  the 
Queen  and  the  ministers  who  went 
astray  and  adopted  unfortunate  meas¬ 
ures.  We  French  are  no  such  unprin¬ 
cipled  villains  as  foreigners  imagine, 
but  they  must  follow  the  fashion.  The 
man  who  was  a  convinced  Bonapartist 
yesterday  is  a  convinced  royalist  to¬ 
day,  and  will  be  a  convinced  republican 
to-morrow'.”  Great  changes  of  historic 
scene  are  therefore  dependent  on  the 
will  of  individuals.  The  inspirations  or 
blunders  of  the  principal  actor  decide 
everything.  This  conception  of  the  un¬ 
limited  role  of  the  individual  in  history 
explains  how  it  was  that  Napoleon  un¬ 
dertook  his  work,  and  it  also  explains 
the  remarkable  fragility  of  that  ill- 
founded  structure.  What  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  better  profited  by  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  Wellington?  What  if  he  had 
crushed  Blilcher?— he  would  have 
gained  but  a  two  weeks’  respite!  What 
stopped  his  advance  upon  the  plains  of 
Belgium  was  not  merely  the  coalition 
of  all  modern  Europe.  He  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  whole  historic  past.  He 
had  dared  an  unequal  confiict  with  that 
mysterious  adversary  who  was  fore¬ 
ordained  to  bring  about  the  inevitable 
denouement.  The  individual,  however 
great,  even  though  he  be  Napoleon, 
cannot  hurl  himself  with  Impunity 
against  the  collective  might  of  the  na¬ 
tions  and  the  ages. 

Such  was  the  mighty  lesson  brought 
home  by  degrees  to  the  prisoner  of 
Saint  Helena  in  his  lonely  meditations. 
Here  is  the  clue  to  his  meaning  in  cer¬ 
tain  phrases  which  appeared  to  escape 
him  involuntarily,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  quite  incomprehensible, 
“History  will  hardly  speak  of  me  .  .1 
shall  be  soon  forgotten.  The  historians 
will  have  very  little  to  say  about  me.” 
We  must  not  take  these  words  too  lit¬ 
erally.  He  who  uttered  them  under¬ 
stood  men  too  thoroughly;  he  knew  too 


well  how  they  adore  brilliancy  and 
noise,  really  to  have  expected  that  the 
echo  of  so  many  confiicts  and  the 
glare  of  so  many  triumphs  would  pass 
away  like  those  rivers  which  disappear 
in  the  sand.  Let  us  not  degrade  his 
latest  anxieties  into  a  mere  vulgar 
craving  for  celebrity.  In  spite  of  the 
famous  anathema,— 

“i?ien  d'humain  ne  battait  sous  ton 
epaisse  armure." 

this  great  man  was  a  very  man;  his 
egotism  passed  all  narrow  bounds;  he 
communed,  in  his  last  hours,  with  the 
nation  which  he  had  identified  with 
himself  and  the  human  race  which  had 
accorded  him  such  enormous  credit. 
He  caught  glimpses  of  that  higher  or¬ 
der  of  glory,  which  lives  not  in  the 
splendor  of  any  single  name,  but  in  the 
survival  of  a  thought  which  has  be¬ 
come  blent  with  the  common  and  anon¬ 
ymous  life  of  a  people.  “The  men  are 
not  truly  great,”  he  said,  “who  leave 
no  institutions  behind  them.  If  I  had 
been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the 
Kremlin,  I  should  have  been  as  great 
as  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  because  then 
my  institutions  and  my  dynasty  would 
have  lived  on  in  France;  whereas  now 
I  shall  be  next  to  nothing.”  But  the 
more  he  reflected,  the  more  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  title  to  immortality, 
which  he  had  not  secured  by  success, 
he  might  win  through  the  anguish  of 
his  last  trial.  One  by  one  he  renounced 
the  chimeras  of  a  return  to  Europe,  an 
escape  to  America,— a  possible  repeti¬ 
tion  of  his  old  adventures.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  who  loves  his  work  better 
than  himself,  he  embraced  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  were  to  be  its  final  conse¬ 
cration.  “They  have  crowned  me  with 
thorns,  as  they  did  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
but  the  religion  of  Christ  would  never 
have  survived  till  now  without  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  crucifixion.” 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  with  his 
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own  eyes  the  beginning  of  his  cult. 
The  cruelty  of  England,  the  apathy  of 
Europe,  the  stupid  malice  of  Hudson- 
Lowe,  all  helped  unwittingly  to  estab¬ 
lish  it.  What  the  sun  of  Austerlitz 
could  not  do,  the  fogs  of  Saint  Helena 
were  destined  to  accomplish.  It  Is  a 
The  Reroe  dea  Deax  Mondea. 


part  of  the  mystery  of  that  far-off 
isle  that  thence  there  should  have  as¬ 
cended  into  the  heaven  of  legend  a 
mythical  hero  leading  Latin  chivalry 
to  the  assault  of  the  North,  amid  the 
blare  of  Gallic  trumpets. 

Reni  Doumic. 
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The  concern  felt  recently  throughout 
the  world  when  the  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  made  pub¬ 
lic,  has,  considering  his  advanced  age, 
led  people  to  speculate  as  to  his  prob¬ 
able  successor.  Fortunately,  the  'nona¬ 
genarian  Pontiff  has,  to  some  extent, 
recovered  his  health;  and  although  a 
Conclave  does  not  seem  likely  to  meet 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  following 
account  of  how  these  secret  councils 
are  organized  may  not  be  deemed  inap¬ 
propriate,  at  this  time  when  everything 
connected  with  the  election  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  one  who  occupies  so  unique 
a  position  as  the  Head  of  so  vast  a 
religious  body  as  the  Latin  Church 
must  be  of  general  Interest.  In  order 
to  understand,  however,  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Conclave,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  real 
position  occupied  by  those  who  exclu¬ 
sively  compose  It,  i.e.,  the  Cardinals. 

The  title  of  Cardinal  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  history  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Constantine  assembled  the 
Council  of  Rome.  Lsellus  Zsecchlus,  in 
his  “De  Repub.  Eccles.  (Part  II.),  as¬ 
sures  us  that  in  his  opinion  the  word 
means  principal:  Nomen  Cardinalis  idem 
fere  signiflcat  quod  principalis,  etc.,  and 
that  It  was  also  derived  from  the  Latin 
eardo,  the  hinge  or  pivot  of  a  door, 
“for,”  continues  he,  “the  Cardinals  are 
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the  pivots  of  the  door  of  the  Church.” 
Cardinal  Bellarmin,  a  great  authority, 
tells  us  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  word  Cardinal  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  principal  Churches  of 
Italy,  which  were  known  as  Cardinalis. 
From  these  churches  the  title,  in 
course  of  time,  became  synonymous 
with  the  chief  pastors  who  directed 
them;  and  to  this  day  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  Salerno, 
Naples,  Cremona,  Compostella  and 
Bari,  wear  scarlet  robes  when  officiat¬ 
ing  in  the  Sanctuary,  agid.  moreover, 
they  used  to  be  addressed,  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Car¬ 
dinals  “by  courtesy,”  Pope  Pius  V.. 
however,  by  a  constitution  dated  13th 
March,  1567,  ordered  them  to  relin¬ 
quish  this  title  in  favor  of  the  chief 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  scarlet 
robes.  Sixtus  V.  compares  the  Sacred 
College  to  that  assembly  of  the  Elders 
selected  by  Moses  to  assist  him  to  lead 
the  Chosen  People  Into  the  Promised 
Land,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  struck  by  this  similarity  that  he 
decided  to  limit  the  number  of  Cardin¬ 
als  to  sevettity,  a  number  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  Israelitish  Elders. 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  In  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj'  says.  “The  dignity  of  the  Cardl- 
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aal  is  superior  to  that  of  Archbishop; 
for  whereas  the  latter  is  established  for 
one  country,  the  former  is  of  utility 
to  the  entire  Christian  people.  The 
Archbishop  directs  only  one  church,  the 
Cardinals,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Pope,  direct  them  all.  The  Cardinals 
can  only  be  Judged  by  the  Pope,  where¬ 
as  they  possess  power  over  Patriarchs, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests  of 
every  degree.”  We  may  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that,  after  the  Pope,  their  Emi¬ 
nences  are  the  first  dignitaries  of  the 
Hierarchy,  and  they  alone  can  elect  the 
Pontiff,  w’ho  can  be  chosen  only  from 
their  ranks,  an  exclusive  privilege 
granted  to  them  by  Alexander  III. 
(1159),  in  the  Eleventh  CEcumenical 
Council,  known  in  history  as  the  Lat- 
eran  Council.  He  Issued  this  decree  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  confusion 
which  then  existed  at  every  fresh  elec¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  persons  who  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  interfere  in  the 
business  of  the  election. 

The  number  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
privileges  granted  by  successive  Popes 
to  the  Sacred  College  varies,  according 
to  different  authorities,  from  thirty  to 
forty-one.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
Important  is  that  of  electing  the  Pope, 
and  the  following,  mentioned  by  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquinas,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  324, 
Pope  Sylvester  ordained  that,  before 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  can 
he  pronounced  upon  a  Cardinal,  he 
must  be  accused  by  seventy-two  wit¬ 
nesses  If  he  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
Archbishops,  or  by  sixty-four  If  he  be 
merely  a  Priest,  and  by  twenty-seven 
If  of  the  Inferior  Order  of  Deacons. 
The  title  of  Cardinal  was  first  used  In 
767,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Stephen 
III.  In  1630,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  gave 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  the 
title  of  Eminence,  which  they  retain  to 
this  day,  together  with  a  social  rank 
and  precedence  equalling  that  of  a 


Prince  of  the  Blood.  They  had  been 
previously  addressed  as  “Reverend,” 
“Illustrious,”  “Honorable,”  etc.,  etc. 

Since  Stephen  III.,  A.D.  769,  the 
Popes  have  been  invariably  choseu 
from  among  the  Cardinals,  excepting 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
following  Popes  have  been  elected  with¬ 
out  having  previously  received  the  pur¬ 
ple,  and  were  either  Bishops  or  Priests 
at  the  time  they  ascended  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter:— Gregory  V.,  996;  Sylvester 
II.,  999;  Clement  II.,  1046;  Damasus  II., 
1048;  St,  Leo  I.,  1049;  Victor  II.,  10.”.; 
Nicholas  II.,  1058;  Alexander  II.,  1061; 
Calixtus  II.,  1119;  Eugenius  IV.,  114.'l: 
Urban  IV.,  1261;  Blessed  Gregory,  1271: 
St.  Celestin  V.,  1294;  Clement  V.,  1305: 
Urban  V.,  1362;  Urban  VI.,  1378, 

The  three  Orders  of  Cardinals— Bish¬ 
ops,  Priests,  and  Deacons— have  been 
likened  to  the  Three  Orders  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Hierarchy,  the  Seraphim,  Cheru¬ 
bim,  and  Thrones.  Each  Cardinal  is 
granted  a  church  in  or  about  Rome, 
distinguished  either  for  the  relics  it 
contains,  or  as  being  erected  over  the 
scene  of  some  conspicuous  martyrdom. 

The  Sacred  College  at  present,  when 
complete,  consists  of  seventy  memljers: 
six  Cardinal-Bishops,  fifty  Cardinal- 
Priests,  and  fourteen  Cardinal-Deacons. 
The  newly  created  Cardinal  receives, 
as  a  sort  of  life-gift,  one  of  the  afore¬ 
said  principal  Roman  churches,  whose 
altars  he  Is  obliged  to  keep  In  repair, 
and  It  is  also  a  rule  that,  during  his 
term  of  oflJee  his  hat  and  coat-of-arms 
must  be  hung  up  over  the  principal  en¬ 
trance.  The  Cardinal,  in  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  this  church,  adds  Its  name 
to  his  title.  Thus  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  known  as  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Pudenzlana.  and  Cardinal  Vaughan  as 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Gregorio  a  Monte- 
cal.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the 
Cardinals,  among  themselves,  drop 
their  family  name  and  call  themselves 
by  their  churches  only,  and  thus  are 
often  designated  In  history.  As,  for 
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example,  the  English  Cardinal  of  Ea¬ 
ton,  who  was  Envoy  to  Rome  from 
Henry  II.,  and  who  is  buried  in  Santa 
Caecilia,  invariably  figures  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Chronicles  as  the  English  Cardi¬ 
nal  of  Santa  Caecilia. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  number  of  Car¬ 
dinals  was  not  defined.  Thus  in  1331. 
under  Urban  VI.,  there  were  only 
twenty;  under  Sixtus  IV.  there  were 
sixty-three.  Leo  X.  Increased  the  num¬ 
ber  to  sixty-five.  Paul  V.  never  al¬ 
lowed  the  Sacred  College  to  exceed 
sixty-three  members,  but  under  Plus 
IV.,  in  1599,  it  rose  to  sixty-six.‘ 

Sixtus  V.,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
remarkable  Pontificate  devoted  himself 
to  systematizing  the  reorganization  of 
the  Sacred  College.  He  regulated  thatlts 
members  might  be  selected  from  both 
Orders  of  the  Clergy,  the  Regular  and 
Secular,  and  from  among  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  all  nations  and  races.  He, 
moreover,  determined  that  the  College 
should  include  at  least  four  Doctors  of 
Theology,  belonging  to  the  religious 
congregations,  or  to  the  mendlcajit 
Friars.  He,  moreover,  decreed  that  no 
two  near  relatives  should  sit  together 
in  the  Conclave.  The  Council  of  Trent 
fixed  the  age  at  which  a  person  can  re¬ 
ceive  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  at  thirty 
years,  below  which  no  one  can  be  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop.  Sixtus  V.,  however, 
made  an  exception  to  this  rule  In  favor 
of  the  Cardinal-Deacons,  whom  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  the  scarlet  hat  at  even 
as  early  an  age  as  twenty-two.  But  he  al¬ 
so  enjoined  that  those  Cardinals  who 
were  not  ordained  Deacons  at  the  time 
they  were  raised  to  the  purple  were  to 
he  so.  during  the  first  year  of  their  ad¬ 
mission  Into  the  Sacred  College,  other¬ 
wise  they  were  to  have  no  voice  what¬ 
ever  either  In  Consistory  or  Conclave. 
Notwithstanding  these  decrees,  since, 
as  before  Sixtus  V..  many  Ecclesiastics 

'  Same  anthoni  affirm  that  In  tbe  time  of 
St.  Ponttanua,  A.  D.  230,  there  were  aa  many 
na  two  hundred  and  thirty  Cardlnala. 


have  been  created  Cardinal-Deacons 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  which 
the  most  notable  are  Giovanni  de’  Medi¬ 
ci,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  received  his 
hat  in  his  twelfth  year;  Antonio  Faci- 
netti  who  was  creat^  Cardinal  by  In¬ 
nocent  IX.,  in  1591,  before  he  was 
eighteen;  Joseph  Detl,  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year  by  Clement  VIII,,  and  Sil- 
vestero  Aldobrandini,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
who.  In  1605,  received  the  dignity  from 
the  same  Pope,  Paul  V.  created  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Savoy  a  Cardinal  In  1607,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Carlo  de’  Medici  at 
nineteen,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  son  of 
Philip  III,  of  Spain,  received  the  scar¬ 
let  hat  when  a  mere  lad  of  ten.  In 
1647,  under  Innocent  X.,  Francis  Mal- 
dalchlni,  aged  seventeen,  was  elected 
Cardinal— Clement  XII.,  In  1735,  at  the 
request  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  bestowed 
the  title  of  Eminence  on  His  Majesty’s 
son,  Don  Luis  de  Bourbon,  an  infant 
eight  years  of  age,  who  was  Immediate¬ 
ly  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  curious 
sight  to  have  seen  this  little  creature 
arrayed  In  his  robes  of  office  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  perform  his  stately  duties  and 
ceremonies  with  becoming  gravity  and 
decorum.  He  soon  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  relinquished  the  Mitre  of  Toledo 
to  an  older  and  wiser  head.  This  cus¬ 
tom  of  creating  Juvenile  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  was  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  previous  to,  than  after,  the  Ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who,  nevertheless. 
Just  before  he  promulgated  his  numer¬ 
ous  decrees  affecting  the  Cardinals,  be¬ 
stowed  the  scarlet  hat  upon  his  own 
nephew,  Alessandro  Parettl.  a  youth 
of  but  fourteen,  whose  brother  Felix, 
the  favorite  of  his  Pontifical  uncle,  was 
cruelly  and  mysteriously  murdered 
with  the  connivance  of  his  beautiful 
wife,  Vlttorla  Accorambonl.  the  famous 
“White  Devil”  of  Webster’s  powerful 
tragedy. 

The  Cardinals  are  elected  In  what  Is 
termed  a  Consistory,  or  meeting  of  the 
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Sacred  College,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds— private  and  public.  At  the  se¬ 
cret  one  none  but  the  Pope  and  their 
Eminences  are  present.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  public  Consistory,  when 
the  Cardinals  receive  their  insignia  of 
otBce,  that  is  to  say,  the  scarlet  beretta, 
calotta,  etc.,  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers,  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
and  strangers  of  distinction,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  the  strikingly  pictur¬ 
esque  ceremony.  It  used  to  be  on  the 
evening  of  this  public  Consistory  that 
the  principal  palaces  of  Rome  were 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  bands  of 
music  performed  in  front  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  new  members  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College;  for  in  Rome  the  creation 
of  a  Cardinal  is  regarded  precisely  in 
the  same  light  as,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  since  he  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  a  sovereign  Pontiff.  If 
the  newly  elected  are  of  Royal  blood, 
or  relatives  of  the  Pope,  their  nomina¬ 
tion  used  to  be  announced  by  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  the  cannon  from  the  fortress  of 
St.  Angelo.  The  Pontiff  bestows  upon 
them  the  beretta,  or  cap,  and  the  calotta, 
or  skull-cap,  with  his  own  hands,  as, 
we  are  assured,  took  place  when  Bene¬ 
dict  XIV.  elevated  to  the  grade  of  Car¬ 
dinal-Deacon  Henry  Stuart,  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  the  Young  Pretender, 
thereby  recognizing  his  Royal  preten¬ 
sions.  If  a  Cardinal  lives  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rome,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  American  Archbishop  Mc- 
Closkey,  of  New  York,  entered  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College,  a  Noble  Guardsman 
brings  him  the  letter  and  the  calotta,  or 
skull-cap,  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
announcing  his  nomination,  and  an  ab¬ 
legate  conveys  to  him  the  beretta,  the 
expense  of  these  gentlemen  being  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  Papal  Treasury. 

According  to  Panvlnlus,  it  was  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  who  instituted  the  Pontifical 
right  of  creating  Cardinals  <n  petto,  that 
Is,  of  selecting  certain  persons  for  the 


Cardinalate  whose  names  may  be  kept 
secret  until  a  fitting  opportunity  oc¬ 
curs  for  publishing  them.  If  the  Pope 
dies  before  these  Cardinals  in  petto  are 
olficially  appointed,  their  creation  is 
considered  null. 

The  reception  of  the  red  hat  is  an  iu- 
dependent  ceremony,  which  generally 
takes  place  some  time  after  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  is  admitted  into  the  Sacred  College, 
and  immediately  before  his  Eminence 
takes  possession  of  his  titular  church. 
Both  of  these  ceremonies  are  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  stately,  but  a  description 
of  them  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  main 
subject  of  this  paper. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Cardinal  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  frock  buttoned  down 
the  front  with  many  little  red  buttons, 
and  a  light  cloak,  cape,  and  train  of 
vivid  scarlet  silk.  The  majority  of 
w’riters  are  of  opinion  that  the  choice 
of  this  color  Is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  worn  in  classical  times  by 
the  Roman  senators,  of  whom  the  Car¬ 
dinals  are  the  successors.  It  has.  how¬ 
ever,  a  mystical  signification,  being  the 
color  of  blood  (or  martyrdom),  and  is 
Intended  to  remind  their  Eminences 
that  they  are  expected  to  die,  if  nect>s- 
sary,  in  the  defence  of  the  faith.  The 
first  mention  of  the  use  of  this  color 
will  be  found  in  Cardinal  Ostian’s 
works,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  it 
was  universally  worn  by  the  Sacred 
College  in  the  previous  year  to  the  one  | 
in  which  the  book  was  written,  I.e., 
1274,  The  famous  hat  makes  its  first 
appearance  In  history  at  the  Thirteenth 
General  Council,  when,  in  1244,  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  ordered  the  Cardinals  present 
to  wear  scarlet  hats,  to  commemorate 
the  massacre  of  several  of  their  number 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  1210, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Honorlus  III.  Their  Eminences 
first  wore  these  hats  at  Clugny,  in 
1246,  during  the  session  of  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  when  Innocent  IV,  went  in 
state  to  that  city  to  visit  St  Louis. 
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Kiug  of  France.  The  hat  is  now  rarely 
worn.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  and  figures  very  picturesque¬ 
ly  in  the  frescoes  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  and  in  the  old  pictures  and 
eugravings  of  processions  of  Cardinals 
ou  horseback,  accompanying  the  Pope 
either  to  his  coronation  or  to  pay  a 
state  visit  to  some  church.  At  present 
the  usual  hat  worn  by  a  Cardinal  is 
the  black  three-cornered  beaver  hat 
common  to  all  priests  on  the  Continent, 
but  having  a  scarlet  ribbon  round  it 
aud  gold  cords  and  tassels.  The  beretta 
is  a  small  three-cornered  cap,  made  like 
that  which  every  Catholic  priest  wears 
when  in  church  and  not  officiating  at 
the  altar;  it  is,  however,  scarlet  instead 
of  black.  The  calotta  is  merely  a  little 
scarlet  skull-cap.  The  Cardinals  who 
belong  to  the  religious  Orders  do  not 
wear  the  same  scarlet  robes,  but  retain 
tlieir  own  distinctive  costume.  They, 
however,  possess  the  hat,  and  wear  the 
red  beretta  and  skull-cap— a  privilege 
accorded  them  by  Gregory  XIV.  Paul 
II.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  added  the 
custom  of  bestowing  upon  the  newly 
elected  Prince  of  the  Church  a  scarlet 
cap,  or  beretta,  and  a  skull-cap  of  the 
same  color— calotta;  and  he  moreover 
ordained  that  any  one  found  wearing 
such  a  head-dress,  unless  he  were  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College,  should 
be  rigorously  pursued  and  punished. 
He  also  granted  the  Cardinals  the  right 
to  caparison  their  horses  with  scarlet, 
and  Urban  VIII.  gave  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  decorating  their  carriages  with 
those  long  scarlet  tassels  called  flocchi, 
which  used  to  form  such  a  very  pictur¬ 
esque  ornament  of  those  grand  old 
coaches  which  unfortunately  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  from  the  streets  of 
Rome. 

It  was  Innocent  IV.  who,  as  already 
stated,  decreed  that  the  Cardinals 
should  wear  scarlet  hats,  and  this  he 
did  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of 
several  members  of  the  Sacred  College. 


by  order  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
in  1219,  under  his  predecessor  Honorius 
III.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  costume 
of  a  Cardinai  is  of  black  cloth  edged 
with  scarlet-worked  buttonholes  and 
buttons,  and  a  wide  black  or  scarlet 
silk  cloak  floating  from  the  shoulders. 
This  robe  must  be  made  of  plain  silk, 
without  figures  of  any  kind  upon  it, 
but  the  train  and  cape  may  be  made  of 
watered  silk,  moir6  antique,  or  even 
of  velvet  lined  and  edged  with  ermine. 
When  the  Cardinals  w’ear  violet,  as  in 
Lent,  for  instance,  their  hats  must  be 
of  the  same  color.  When  a  member  of 
the  Sacred  College  loses  a  near  relative, 
he  cannot  put  on  black  or  any  other 
sign  of  mourning,  and  can  only,  in  to¬ 
ken  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  suppress  the  tassel  on  his  hat  and 
the  narrow  golden  cord  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Lent,  called 
respectively  Lsetare  and  Gaudete  Sun¬ 
days,  their  Eminences  assume  light 
pink  robes  to  express  the  Joy  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  Church  at  the  approach  of 
Christmas  and  Easter,  but  they  imme¬ 
diately  resume  their  sombre  garments, 
as  the  penitential  season  is  not  passed. 
When  a  Cardinal  dies,  his  hat  is  hung 
over  the  place  where  his  body  rests, 
and  there  remains  until  removed  either 
by  accident  or  by  the  effect  of  time. 
The  oldest  hat  thus  suspended  in  Rome 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Marla  Nuova,  and  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Mariano  Volpano,  who  died  in  1390.’ 

The  word  Conclave,  properly  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  can  be  closed  with  one  key 
{cum  clave),  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
place  where  the  Cardinals  assemble  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  but  to  the 
assemblage  Itself.  During  the  earliest 
periods  of  Church  History,  and  certain¬ 
ly  until  the  time  of  Gregory  X.,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  finally  settled 

•  For  a  much  more  ezhauBtive  account  of 
Cardinals  see  an  article  on  them  by  the  ivrlter. 
Antignary  for  1882. 
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the  mode  in  which  a  Pope  should  be 
elected,  the  secular  rulers  of  Rome, 
and  those  foreign  potentates  who,  in 
their  turn  ruled  them,  as  1  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  Papal  election,  whereby 
much  confusion  arose.  The  statement, 
however,  that  Charlemagne  received 
permission  from  Pope  Leo  III.  to  nom¬ 
inate  a  Pope,  and  even  to  veto  his  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  Cardinals  and  Clergy  of 
Rome,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  the  invention  of  Sigismund  of 
Gemblours,  a  staunch  advocate  of  Im¬ 
perial  pretensions,  and  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Chronicles,  it  has  misled 
many  early  historians,  notably  Gentian, 
who  quotes  and  comments  upon  it. 
Nicholas  II.,  in  1059,  assigned  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Popes  to  the  Cardinal-Bishops 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  Cardinals, 
and  the  Clergy  and  people  of  Rome. 
He,  however,  admitted  a  clause  reserv¬ 
ing  a  right  of  veto  to  Henry,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  his  Imperial  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  this  clause  eventually  led 
not  only  to  confusion,  but  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  numerous  Anti-Popes.  Alexan¬ 
der  III.,  after  his  long  struggle  with 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  deprived  the  Im¬ 
perial  House  of  its  usurped  privilege, 
and  in  1179,  it  was  decreed  at  the  Lat- 
eran,  that  the  Pontifical  election  should 
rest  henceforth  with  the  Cardinals 
only,  and,  In  order  to  become  canonical, 
the  said  election  must  be  confirmed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  Cardinals 
assembled  in  Conclave.  A  hundred 
years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Gregory 
X.,  the  Lateran  Decree,  as  It  Is  called, 
was  finally  accepted  and  confirmed. 

The  struggle  of  the  Popes  against  the 
persistent  Interference  of  the  Empire 
In  the  matter  of  their  election,  in  real¬ 
ity  began  in  A.D.  740,  under  Gregory 
III.,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
Franks,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
lent  the  Papacy  their  powerful  assist¬ 
ance,  nevertheless,  the  Papacy,  in  its 


turn,  was  much  too  cautious  to  grant 
Charlemagne  the  privilege  of  interfer¬ 
ing  in  the  Conclave,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined,  even  at  that  early  period,  to 
keep  the  matter  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics;  so  that 
when,  in  1172,  Gregory  the  Great  as¬ 
cended  the  Pontifical  throne  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincola,  no  lay¬ 
man  had  interfered  in  any  way  in  his 
election.  Having  delivered  themselves 
from  Imperial  interference,  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  as  electors  of  the  Pope,  had  next 
to  sustain  a  long  struggle  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  who,  in  the  earlier  times, 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting. 
However,  in  1126,  the  Cardinals  broke 
loose  from  all  popular  interference,  but 
nevertheless  allowed  the  lower  Clergy 
to  retain  their  ancient  right  of  voting; 
little  by  little  these  lay  privileges  were 
abrogated,  and  in  1143,  Celestlne  II.  was 
the  first  Pope  elected  by  Cardinals  only. 
Alexander  III.,  in  1178,  at  the  Council 
of  the  Lateran,  definitely  settled  that 
Cardinals  should  exclusively  vote  at  a 
Papal  election.  The  number  of  Cardi¬ 
nals,  however,  at  this  time,  had  not 
been  determined,  nor  was  it  so,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  for  a  long  time  af¬ 
terwards;  for  we  find  Boniface  VIII. 
(1012)  elected  by  a  Conclave  consisting 
of  only  eighteen  Cardinals;  Boniface 
IX.  (1389)  by  thirteen;  Gregory  XII. 
(1406)  by  fourteen;  Nicholas  V.  (1447) 
by  eighteen,  and  so  forth.  Gregory 
XII.,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274, 
ordained  that  the  Papal  elections 
should  absolutely  take  place  In  a  Coun¬ 
cil  or  Conclave  expressly  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  Before  this  time,  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College  had  assembled  for  the 
Papal  election  sometimes  In  St.  Peter’s, 
at  St,  John  of  Lateran.  or  even  at  the 
Minerva.  During  the  past  three  cen¬ 
turies,  and  especially  the  first  half  of 
the  present,  many  Popes  have  been 
elected  at  the  Qulrlnal,  which  contained 
one  suite  of  apartments  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  purposes  of  a  Conclave. 
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it  was  at  this  Talace  that  Pope  Pius 
IX.  Avas  elected  iu  1846.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  guirinal  was,  be- 
lore  the  uniflcation  of  Italy,  the  sum¬ 
mer  residence  of  the  Popes.  If  by 
chance  the  Pope  died  away  from  Rome, 
the  Conclave  took  place  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  city  in  which  he  expired, 
innocent  V.,  in  1276,  was  the  first  Pope 
elected  in  a  properly  organized  Con¬ 
clave.  From  the  time  of  Adrian  V. 
tl276)  to  Urban  VIII.  (1623),  the  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  Papal  election 
have  undergone  a  gradual  and  thought¬ 
ful  transformation,  as  have  also  many 
important  details  connected  with  all 
i^ontlfical  ceremonies.  The  Council  of 
Lyons  ordained  that  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  should  not  take  place  until 
ten  days  had  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor.  Since  Sergius  II. 
(844),  the  Popes  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  changing  their  names  after  an  elec¬ 
tion,  Adrian  VI.  being  the  only  excep¬ 
tion,  reignihg  under  his  own  name. 
Benedict  XII.  (1334)  is  the  first  Pope 
who  wore  the  famous  Triple  Tiara,  the 
first  crown  signifying  the  spiritual 
power,  the  second  the  temporal,  and 
rhe  third  the  combination  of  the  two 
powers,  the  spiritual  and  temporal.  As 
to  the  limit  of  age  for  election  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  it  does  not  seem  ever 
to  have  been  definitely  defined.  The 
youngest  Pope  who  ever  assumed  the 
keys  was  Benedict  VIII.,  who  was,  it 
is  said,  only  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  John  XII.  was 
nineteen,  Leo  X.  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  Plus  IX.  forty-two  years 
of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Peter,  have,  however,  as  a 
nile,  reached  an  advanced  age  before 
their  appointment.  The  shortest  reign 
on  record  is  that  of  Stephen  II.,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  hours;  and  the  long¬ 
est— always  excepting  the  Pontificates 
of  Pius  IX.  and  of  his  present  Holiness 
—was  that  of  Adrian  I.,  who  reigned 


twenty-three  years,  ten  months,  and 
seventeen  days,  his  reign  being  six 
days  longer  that  that  of  Sylvester  I. 
Since  Martin  V.  (1417),  the  Holy  See 
has  never  been  vacant  longer  than  six 
months.  Seven  monks  have  occupied 
the  Papal  throne  in  succession,  from 
Alexander  II.  (1062)  to  Calixtus  II. 
(1119). 

So  soon  as  the  Pope’s  death  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  his  physicians,  the  Cardinal 
Camerlengo,  or  High  Chamberlain,  en¬ 
ters  wearing  his  purple  robes  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
ceased— If  there  be  any  in  Borne  at  the 
time  of  the  decease— his  chaplains, 
chamberlains,  and  personal  attendants. 
Approaching  the  bed  upon  which  the 
body  lies,  the  Cardinal  calls  the  de¬ 
ceased  three  times  by  bis  Christian 
name.  Formerly  he  used  to  tap  thrice 
lightly  upon  the  forehead  of  the  corpse 
with  a  little  ivory  mallet.  This  cere¬ 
mony  has  been  discontinued  as  anti¬ 
quated  and  superfiuous— it  certainly  did 
not  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  An  officially  attest¬ 
ed  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is 
now  drawn  up  by  the  doctors  and 
signed  by  the  Cardinal  High  Chamber- 
lain,  and  all  present.  A  copy  of  this 
is  subsequently  enclosed,  together  with 
a  number  of  coins,  etc..  In  a  lead  box, 
and  burled  with  the  Pope.  Just  before 
the  body  Is  washed  and  prepared  for 
the  coffin,  a  duty  generally  performed 
by  the  principal  members  of  the  Noble 
and  Swiss  Guards,  the  Grand  Master 
of  Papal  Ceremonies,  generally  a  Car¬ 
dinal,  removes  from  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  dead  Pontiff  the 
ring  of  the  Fisherman,  which  is  subse¬ 
quently  broken  up  to  prevent  posthu¬ 
mous  forgery.  These  ceremonies  ac¬ 
complished.  every  one  retires  excepting 
the  Cardinal  High  Chamberlain,  who  is 
responsible  for  all  matters  connected 
with  the  deceased  until  the  election  of 
his  successor,  and  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  body  for  bur- 
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ial.  Whilst  this  is  proceeding,  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  personal  effects  and  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  dead  Pontiff  is  taken  and  a 
seal  affixed  upon  them.  They  remain, 
however,  in  loco,  until  after  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  will,  when  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  among  his  relations  and  friends. 
The  body,  after  being  washed,  is 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  and  sol¬ 
emnly  consigned  to  the  Captains  of  the 
Palatine  Guards.  It  is  now  robed  in 
episcopal  vestments  and  a  silver  mitre 
upon  its  head— not  the  Triple  Tiara. 
The  corpse  being  arranged  upon  a  state 
lieter  or  bed,  after  certain  prayers,  and 
followed  by  all  the  Cardinals,  prelates, 
dignitaries,  and  also  by  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors  and  Consuls,  and  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Aristocracy,  is  con¬ 
veyed  with  much  ceremony  to  the  Sis- 
tlne  Chapel,  where  a  Requiem  is  chant¬ 
ed.  It  remains  here  three  days,  during 
which  time  Masses  and  Vespers  for  the 
dead  are  simg  or  said  throughout  the 
day,  and  the  body  Is  watched,  or 
“waked,”  during  the  night.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  it  is  taken  into 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  placed  in 
a  chapelle  ardente,  whose  iron  railings 
are  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  people 
from  touching  It,  but  with  the  right 
foot  exposed  in  order  that  the  faithful 
can  kiss  the  cross  on  the  embroidered 
slipper,  an  observance  introduced  by 
Adrian  I.  as  a  sign  of  submission  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  For  several 
days  the  people  are  admitted  to  view 
the  Lylng-in-State  from  an  early  hour 
until  It  is  time  to  close  the  Basilica. 
Meanwhile,  Masses  of  Requiem  are 
celebrated,  not  only  in  St.  Peter’s  but 
in  all  the  Churches  of  Rome,  and.  In¬ 
deed,  throughout  Christendom,  and  sim¬ 
ultaneously  at  every  altar  in  each 
church  where  the  supply  of  priests  suf¬ 
fices.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  de¬ 
mise  the  final  and  most  solemn  Requi¬ 
em  is  sung  In  St.  Peter’s,  and  In  the 
evening  the  Pope  Is  burled,  or,  rather. 


his  body  is  taken  to  the  crypt  and  there 
placed  in  a  temporary  vault,  where  it 
remains  a  year,  after  which  it  is  final¬ 
ly  disposed  of  in  the  tomb  selected  by 
the  Pontiff  during  his  lifetime,  and  us¬ 
ually  designated  in  his  will.  Thus, 
when  Plus  IX.  died,  most  people 
thought  he  would  be  buried  in 
St.  Peter’s,  but  when  his  will  was 
opened,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
decided  to  be  interred  in  San  Lorenzo, 
whither  his  remains  were  accordingly 
translated  with  much  state,  and  by 
night,  some  two  years  after  his  death, 
an  event  which  gave  rise  to  a  shameful 
riot,  which  the  Italian  police  were  un¬ 
able  to  quell,  although  instigated  by  a 
mere  handful  of  rascals  of  the  lowest 
class.  This  outrage  upon  the  dead 
body  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
covered  the.  Italian  Government  with 
Ineffaceable  shame,  and  excited  a  uni¬ 
versal  suspicion  that  it  was  secretly 
connived  at  for  some  obscure  political 
purpose. 

The  Conclave  should,  by  rights,  as¬ 
semble  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Pope’s  burial,  even  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  as  has  been  frequently 
the  case.  The  first  formally  organized 
Conclave  was  convoked  at  Viterbo.  In 
1270,  and  lasted  longer  than  any  other 
on  record,  and  resulted  In  the  election 
of  Gregory  X.  Concerning  It  some 
very  amusing  stories  have  been  told. 
It  appears  that  the  Cardinals  who  were 
In  Viterbo  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Clement  IV.,  and  who  composed  the 
Conclave,  could  not,  for  their  lives,  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  who  was  to 
succeed  him.  After  sitting  many 
months,  they  were  about  to  pack  up 
and  return  to  Rome,  when  St.  Bona- 
ventura  persuaded  the  Vlterbans  to 
surround  the  Palace  so  as  to  prevent 
their  leaving  It,  a  proposal  which  was 
hailed  with  glee  by  the  people,  who  in¬ 
timated  to  the  Cardinals  that  they 
should  remain  shut  up  where  they  were 
until  they  had  accomplished  their  mis- 
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jiion.  However,  even  this  expedient 
did  not  baste  matters,  and  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  prelates  could  make 
an  end  of  their  session,  they  remain¬ 
ing  virtually  prisoners  all  the  time. 
One  day,  the  Cardinal  Da  Porto  de¬ 
clared  “that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  nev¬ 
er  descend  upon  them  so  long  as  there 
was  a  roof  over  their  heads;”  whereup¬ 
on  the  populace,  taking  the  worthy  pre¬ 
late  at  his  word,  unroofed  the  edifice. 
The  winter  was  bitterly  cold,  and  soon 
the  Cardinals  began  to  feel  its  effects, 
and  were  nearly  frozen  to  death.  But 
even  this  severe  expedient  had  not 
much  effect,  and  at  length  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  starve  them  out.  They  were 
to  be  deprived  of  all  provisions,  espe¬ 
cially  wine,  without  which  no  good 
Italian  can  endure  life.  The  poor  Car¬ 
dinals  had  withstood  rain,  snow,  wind, 
and  cold,  but  this  last  deprivation  was 
tlie  straw  which  broke  the  camel’s 
l)ack,  and  they  speedily  elected  Gregory 
X.  When  the  famished  and  reverend 
gentlemen— so  says  the  legend— eventu¬ 
ally  quitted  the  Conclave,  they  were 
absolutely  ravenous.  The  townsmen, 
wishing  to  show  them  that  they  bore 
them  no  ill-feeling,  entertained  them  at 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  result,  however,  that  four  or  five 
of  them  ate  so  voraciously  that  they  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  spot  Another  exceeding¬ 
ly  lengthy  Conclave  was  the  one  which 
assembled  In  Rome  in  1691,  after  the 
death  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  when 
the  Cardinals  remained  In  session  five 
months  and  twelve  days.  They  finally 
elected  Cardinal  Plgnatelll,  who  was 
proclaimed  the  same  day  as  Innocent 
XII.  In  the  meantime  Rome  had  got 
into  the  most  dreadful  state  of  disor¬ 
der,  and  the  very  palaces  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  sequestrated  In  Conclave  had  to  be 
guarded  by  soldiers  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  pillage.  The  new  Pope’s  election 
was  therefore  bailed  with  great  accla¬ 
mation.  as  a  chance  of  re-establishing 
•order,  and  especially  as  His  Holiness 


was  well  known  for  his  benevolence 
and  charit5'.  An  exceptionally  long 
Conclave  was  the  one  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  met  at  Venice  In  1799, 
a  curious  account  of  which  is  given  In 
the  little-read  memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  who  was  the  Secretary  on 
this  occasion.  It  assembled  in  the  Pa¬ 
triarchal  Palace  on  the  30th  November, 
1799,  and  was  not  raised  until  the  14th 
March,  1800,  when  Cardinal  Cbiaria- 
monte  left  it  as  Pope  Plus  VII.,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  unfortunate  Plus  VI., 
his  former  patron  and  friend. 

There  are  three  methods  of  Papal 
election- ballot,  compromise,  and  in¬ 
spiration,  or  acclamation.  Acclamn- 
tlon,  or  “adoration,”  is  the  term  gener¬ 
ally  employed  to  describe  cases  in 
which  nearly  all  the  Cardinals  after 
special  prayers  believe  themselves  “in¬ 
spired”  by  the  Holy  Ghost  simultane¬ 
ously  to  proclaim  one  of  their  number 
Pope,  but  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  this  system  of  election  occurring 
since  the  middle  ages.  Compromise  has 
been  still  less  frequently  resorted  to, 
and  signifies  when  all  the  Cardinals 
agree  to  trust  the  election  of  their  Chief 
to  two  or  three  of  their  members  only, 
the  rest  swearing  to  abide  by  their  de 
clslon.  Ballotage  is  the  system  in  pres¬ 
ent  use,  and  to  which  I  shall  refer  more 
fully  presently. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  Government  all  the  great  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church  have  undergone 
considerable  modification,  and  even  the 
future  Conclave,  when  it  meets.  Is  sure 
to  suffer  In  a  measure,  especially  In  its 
more  picturesque  but  possibly  super¬ 
fluous  details.  Still,  it  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  pretty  closely  time-honored  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
similar  assembly  which  met  after  the 
death  of  Plus  IX,  and  which  elected 
Leo  XIII. 

The  proceedings  commence,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  by  the  closing  of  the 
outer  gates  of  the  wing  of  the  Apostolic 
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Palace,  set  aside  for  the  assembly. 
Their  Eminences  at  once  proceed  to 
bear  Mass  in  the  Sistine  or  Pauline 
Chapel,  expressly  arranged  for  their 
accommodation.  The  Cardinal-Regent 
or  Vicar-General  of  Rome,  who,  for 
the  time  being,  represents  the  lately 
deceased  Pope,  occupies  the  Pontifical 
throne,  and  the  Cardinals  as  they  pass 
before  him  make  three  genufiections, 
precisely  as  if  he  were  the  successor 
of  Peter.  They  then  chant  the  Inter  nos 
est,  amongst  us  is  the  future  Pontiff, 
but  incognito.  Business  now  begins  in 
earnest.  There  are  two  principal  en¬ 
trances  to  the  Conclave,  one  opening 
into  the  palace,  the  other  into  the  Con¬ 
clave  proper.  The  key  of  the  first  is 
handed  over  to  the  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  Conclave,  who,  in  former  times, 
was  invariably  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Savelli.  At  present  a  Colonna  has 
this  honor.  Outside  this  door,  which 
is  guarded  by  five  Masters  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  powers  accredited  to  the  Vatican 
have  a  right  on  the  first  day  of  the 
gathering  to  speak  with  their  Emi¬ 
nences  through  a  small  aperture  called 
La  Rota.  The  attendants  and  servants 
inhabit  other  suites  of  small  rooms  be¬ 
yond  those  occupied  by  their  superiors, 
and  finally  the  cooks  who  supply  this 
multitude  with  meals  are  shut  up  and 
not  allowed  to  have  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outer  world  other  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  In  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  provisions,  which  are  brought  ev¬ 
ery  morning  fresh  from  the  market. 

The  Cardinals  are  allowed  to  bring 
with  them  a  supply  of  wines,  cordials, 
sweetmeats,  but  as  there  are  three  doc¬ 
tors  provided  and  shut  up  with  them, 
they  are  requested  not  to  Introduce  any 
medicines,  as  a  perfectly  well-organized 
pharmacy  is  at  their  service.  This 
regulation  was  evidently  intended  to 
prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Every  morning  their  Eminences  have 
a  cup  of  coffee,  or  of  chocolate,  and  a 


small  loaf  of  bread  brought  into  their 
study  or  bedroom  by  a  servant  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  attendant,  who  is 
expected  to  report  to  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain  if  any  conversation  or  any 
accident,  such  as  sickness,  has  oc¬ 
curred.  The  Cardinal  is  not  expected 
to  speak  with  the  servants  unless 
obliged  to  do  so.  At  noon  their  Emi¬ 
nences  breakfast,  and  at  seven  o’clock 
they  have  their  supper.  These  meals 
are  substantial  but  frugal,  and  consist 
of  soup,  fish,  meat,  poultry,  and  des¬ 
sert,  but  no  sweet  dishes  are  served. 
On  the  day  of  entering  the  Conclave 
the  Cardinals  are  permitted  to  sup  to¬ 
gether  in  small  parties  in  one  another's 
rooms  for  the  last  time.  At  midnight 
the  bell  rings,  and  such  persons  as  have 
no  business  to  remain  in  the  Conclave, 
and  who  are  there  only  as  visitors  or 
gossips,  have  to  take  their  leave  and 
depart.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  bell  tolls  again,  and  at  three  it  rings 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  and  the 
gates  are  finally  closed  until  the  new 
Pope  is  elected.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Conclave  which  elevated  Pius  IX.  to 
the  throne,  a  medical  gentleman  was 
belated  and  had  to  remain  shut  up  with 
the  rest  until  the  Conclave  closed.  A 
Chamberlain  and  three  Cardinals  next 
visit  each  room,  hall,  and  Chapel,  to  see 
that  no  one  is  left  behind  or  concealed 
who  has  no  business  there.  On  the 
following  morning  the  little  army  of 
Cardinals  and  Conclavists  attend  Mass, 
and  then  matters  begin  to  fall  into  the 
prescribed  routine,  and  each  candidate 
is  more  or  less  sequestrated. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  chambers,  or  rath¬ 
er  cells,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Cardinals  are  arranged.  The  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Apostolic  Palaces,  whether 
at  the  Quirinal  or  the  Vatican,  or  at 
the  Lateran,  are  so  enormous  that  it  is 
easy  to  partition  them  off  by  means  of 
boards  into  as  many  of  fair-sized 
chambers  as  there  are  Cardinals  who 
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are  expected  to  attend.  So  soon  as  they 
are  arranged,  and  they  have  been  in 
preparation  since  almost  immediately 
after  the  Pope’s  death,  a  number  is  af¬ 
fixed  to  each  door,  and  the  Cardinals 
“draw”  for  possession.  They  next 
send  to  their  Palace  or  apartments  for 
the  furniture  necessary  for  their  com¬ 
fort,  beds  and  bedding.  Their  coat-of- 
arms  is  then  placed  over  their  door  and 
they  are  solemnly  handed  the  key  to 
take  possession.  These  improvised 
apartments  are  generally  hung  and  car¬ 
peted  with  green  or  purple  baize.  I 
have  been  assured  on  authority  that 
the  furniture  at  the  last  Conclave  was 
of  the  simplest  description,  consisting 
generally  of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  wash¬ 
ing-stand,  two  w'ooden  chairs,  an  arm¬ 
chair,  a  table,  pen,  ink  and  paper,  a 
lamp,  a  crucifix,  and  a  few  books. 

The  Conclavists,  as  they  are  called, 
may  be  sub-divided  into  three  divisions. 
Firstly  their  Eminences,  then  their  im¬ 
mediate  secretaries  and  attendants,  and 
thirdly  the  servants,  cooks,  valets,  mes¬ 
sengers,  etc.,  etc.  No  doubt  the  future 
Conclave,  which  will  be  illuminated,  by 
the  way,  with  the  electric  light,  will 
Include  typewriters,  but  certainly  not 
telegraphists  or  telephonists,  as  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world  is 
paralyzed  until  after  the  election. 
Needless  to  say  that  in  this  wonderful 
world,  secluded  from  the  other  one, 
many  curious  and  comical  incidents  oc¬ 
cur,  not  to  mention  one  or  two  in  past 
ages  of  a  highly  tragical  nature,  for  on 
two  memorable  occasions  at  least,  mur¬ 
der  strayed  even  into  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  an  Apostolic  Conclave,  Quar¬ 
rels  too  have  broken  out,  and  loud 
wrangling;  but  things  have  changed 
for  the  better  in  our  times,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  election  for  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Leo  XIII.  will  proceed  with 
all  the  courteous  decorum  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  election  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  predecessors. 

During  the  first  day,  and  late  in  the 


morning  of  the  following,  many  priv¬ 
ileged  persons,  such  as  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  especially  those  of  the  Powers 
who  have  the  right  of  veto,  are  allowed 
to  visit  their  Eminences,  as  already 
stated  elsewhere.  Some  days,  however, 
often  elapse  before  voting  begins  or 
any  serious  business  is  done.  It  is  pos¬ 
sibly  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  cer¬ 
emonial  that  this  system  of  ballot  is. 
us  a  rule,  so  exceedingly  impartial,  and 
that  the  man  who  enters  the  Conclave 
as  Pope  usually  leaves  it  as  Cardinal— 
a  very  old  Roman  saying  indeed,  said 
to  date  from  the  time  when  Sixtus  V. 
entered  the  Conclave  an  apparent  in¬ 
valid  and  left  it  a  hale  and  hearty  Pon¬ 
tiff.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  people,  ev¬ 
en  among  those  who  were  behind  the 
scenes,  who  thought  it  possible  that 
the  austere  and  unworldly  Cardinal 
Peed  would  ever  be  elected  successor 
to  Plus  IX„  for  he  possessed  few  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  po¬ 
sition,  at  least,  according  to  the  lights 
of  this  world.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  Rome,  but  not  to  that  of  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Shakespeare  Wood,  then 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Eternal 
City,  he  being  among  the  very  few  to 
predict  Pecci’s  election.  The  method 
of  “making”  a  Pope  now  in  use  follows 
very  closely  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Popes  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII. 
Before  their  time  the  voting  was  free 
and  open,  and  there  was  no  law  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
voted  for.  In  our  times  the  voting  is 
free  and  secret,  and  only  one  man  can 
be  balloted  at  a  time.  If  the  Conclave 
meets  at  the  Vatican,  the  balloting  gen¬ 
erally  takes  place  in  the  enormous 
Pauline  Chapel.  After  hearing  Maas 
their  Eminences,  being  robed  In  pur¬ 
ple,  take  their  seats  In  the  stalls  ar¬ 
ranged  in  front  of  the  Altar,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  open  space  between  them,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  large  table.  Each  prelate 
in  his  turn  proceeds  to  a  small  table  in 
the  comer  of  the  chapel,  at  which  are 
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seated  three  official  Scrutators.  He  is 
now  presented  with  a  piece  of  paper 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  writes  the  name  of  his  candi¬ 
date  in  a  feigned  hand.  In  the  extreme 
right  corner  he  inscribes  his  own  name 
in  his  usual  caligraphy,  turns  it  down 
and  carefully  seals  It.  On  the  opposite 
corner  he  inscribes  a  verse  from  the 
Scriptures  which  he  likewise  folds  up 
and  seals.  This  being  done  be  rolls  up 
the  whole  document  and  proceeds  to 
the  Altar,  where,  after  genuflecting,  he 
drops  it  into  a  chalice  covered  by  a 
paten.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
turns  to  the  assembled  Cardinals,  and 
holding  up  the  paper  in  his  hand  sol¬ 
emnly  swears  that  he  votes  according 
to  his  firm  belief  and  hope  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  only.  After  hav¬ 
ing  put  the  paper  into  the  chalice  and 
again  genuflecting  he  retires  to  his 
stall.  In  the  case  of  a  Cardinal  being 
lame  or  infirm,  one  of  the  Scrutators 
takes  his  voting  paper  from  him  and 
puts  it  in  the  chalice,  but  should  he  be 
too  ill  to  attend  in  the  chapel  three  Car¬ 
dinals  proceed  to  his  chamber  to  fetch 
the  voting  paper,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  hand  to  the  principal  Scrutator 
to  drop  into  the  chalice.  When  all  the 
Cardinals  have  finished  voting  the  chal¬ 
ice  is  taken  from  the  Altar  and  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel, 
and  after  more  prayers,  formally  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  contents,  and  a  process  of 
verification  commences.  The  first  Scru¬ 
tator  opens  that  part  of  the  ballot  paper 
which  has  not  been  sealed,  and  which 
bears,  in  feigned  handwriting,  the 
name  of  the  prelate  proposed  for  elec¬ 
tion.  He  passes  it  in  turn  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  Scrutator,  who  hands  it  to  the 
third.  This  gentleman  reads  It  out 
loud  to  the  assembly,  each  Cardinal 
writing  down  the  name  on  a  printed 
form  which  he  has  brought  with  him 
into  the  Chapel.  If  at  the  close  of  the 
ballot  it  Is  discovered  that  any  one  sin¬ 
gle  candidate  has  received  exactly  two 


thirds  of  the  votes  of  those  present,  he 
becomes,  there  and  then,  ipso  facto 
Pope.  On  the  other  band,  if  he  lacks 
but  a  single  vote  the  ballotage  has  to 
recommence.  Meanwhile,  all  the  use¬ 
less  papers  are  immediately  taken  and 
burnt  in  a  little  stove  supplied  with  a 
funnel  opehing  in  a  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner,  on  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  so 
that  the  assembled  multitude  below, 
seeing  the  smoke  issue  thence,  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  Pope  has  as 
yet  been  elected.  The  ceremony  is  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  Cardinals  can  vote  for 
a  totally  different  member  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College  than  the  one  they  have  al¬ 
ready  named,  but  their  vote  becomes 
invalid  if  they  name  the  same  person 
twice,  so  that  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  constantly  changing  hands, 
whereby  it  is  presumed  that  a  greater 
amount  of  impartiality  is  secured.  If 
a  Cardinal,  on  this  second  voting,  ob¬ 
tains  two-thirds  of  the  votes  he  be¬ 
comes  Pope,  This  second  ceremony  is 
called  accessit.  Three  Powers  have  the 
right  of  veto:  Spain,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  If  a  Cardinal  is  elected  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Powers,  his  election 
can  be  cancelled,  but  only  before  proc¬ 
lamation. 

It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  once 
their  Eminences  are  assembled  in  the 
Conclave  they  cannot  communicate 
with  each  other.  Under  certain  restric¬ 
tions  they  are  able  to  do  so,  but  neither 
they  nor  any  of  their  servants  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  communication  what¬ 
ever  with  the  outer  world.  At  the  same 
time,  especially  in  the  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth.  and  eighteenth  centuries,  much 
irregularity  undoubtedly  occurred  in 
this  direction,  and  if  we  may  believe 
the  contemporary  evidence  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  envoys,  and  even  of  Dr.  Clarke 
who  represented  England  in  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  amus¬ 
ing  intrigues  occurred,  the  traditions  of 
which  have  never  been  forgotten. 
Sometimes  the  election  of  a  Pope  has 
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proved  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the 
Itoman  people,  as  happened  when  the 
Dutch  Adrian  VI.,  of  Utrecht,  became 
I’ontih'  in  152*2,  between  the  reigns  of 
Julins  11.  and  Leo  X.  He  was  known 
as  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  but  parsi¬ 
monious  to  a  degree,  and  so  angry  were 
the  Romans  at  his  election  that,  when  he 
proceeded  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Late- 
ran,  the  street  decorations  consisted  not 
of  the  usual  sumptuous  tapestries,  silks, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  butof  cartoons 
at  almost  every  window  bearing  the  le¬ 
gend,  “This  house  to  let,”  whereby  it 
was  intended  to  intimate  to  his  Holi¬ 
ness  that,  if  he  were  to  persist  in  being 
too  austere  and  parsimonious,  they 
would  migrate  elsewhere.  He,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  himself,  lived  only  one  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  warrior 
Pope,  Julius  II. 

The  Coronation  of  a  Pope  occurs  at 
the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter,  after  a 
High  Mass  solemnized  with  all  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  which  the  Church 
is  capable.  Ills  Holiness  receives  the 
Triple  Tiara  from  the  hands  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Dean  on  the  steps  of  the  Altar, 
standing,  not  kneeling,  as  is  the  case  of 
Emperors  and  Kings,  the  Cardinal  be¬ 
ing  on  the  steps  nearest  the  altar.  This 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Pontiflcal  Court,  the  Ambassadors 
and  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  which  fills  not  only  the  vast  Basil¬ 
ica,  but  also  the  enormous  Piazza  with¬ 
out,  where  people  have  been  stationed 
from  a  very  early  hour  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Pontifical  blessing  from  the 
principal  balcony.  The  enthronizatlon 
follows,  during  which  the  Te  Deum  is 
sung,  and  the  whole  stupendous  func¬ 
tion  used  to  conclude  with  a  solemn 
procession,  either  on  mule-back  or  else 
in  the  magnificent  Pontiflcal  state  car¬ 
riages  to  the  Lateran  Basilica,  which, 
being  the  Cathedral  of  the  Eternal 
City,  the  new  Pontiff  took  formal  pos¬ 
session  of  as  Bishop  of  Rome.  What 
pen  can  describe  the  splendor  of  this 
The  Fortnightir  BeTisw. 


procession,  in  the  good  old  times,  when 
the  Pope,  robed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
w’earing  his  Tiara,  and  riding  his  gayly 
caparisoned  mule  under  a  canopy  up¬ 
held  by  the  six  principal  Princes  of 
Rome,  and  followed  by  the  whole  Sa¬ 
cred  College  on  mule-back,  each  Car¬ 
dinal  wearing  his  scarlet  silk  capa  mag- 
na  and  hat,  and  escorted  by  the  most 
brilliant  cortige  conceivable,  passed 
through  the  gayly  decorated  streets  of 
Rome,  wound  by  the  Coliseum  to  the 
wonderful  old  Basilica  which  Leo  XIII. 
has  chosen  for  his  place  of  sepulchre? 
Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streets 
at  intervals,  and  every  palace  and  ev¬ 
ery  house  was  draped  with  costly  tap¬ 
estry,  rich  silks,  and  flowers.  At  the 
Lateran  the  Archbishop  of  that  Basilica 
presents  the  Pope  with  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  on  a  golden  salver,  one  golden 
and  the  other  silver.  The  new  Pope 
now  receives  the  homage  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
and  Clergy,  and,  after  giving  the  Papal 
benediction  from  the  balcony  over  the 
church  door,  he  returns  in  the  same 
state  to  the  Vatican,  where  a  great  ban¬ 
quet  is  given  which  is  attended  by  the 
Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Pope,  how¬ 
ever,  dining  by  himself  under  a  canopy 
of  state.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  for¬ 
merly,  on  these  occasions,  was  brilliant¬ 
ly  illuminated,  and  even  the  ^famous 
girandola  was  fired  off  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Bands 
of  music  paraded  the  streets,  and  un¬ 
til  a  late  hour  Rome  presented  a  most 
animated,  brilliant,  and  picturesque 
scene,  such  as,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,- 
will  never  be  seen  again,  for  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  even  if  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  ever  takes  place,  that  these 
grand  old  ceremonies  can  be  revived 
in  their  former  completeness;  the  spirit 
of  a  utilitarian  age  being  unfortunately 
opposed  to  such  gorgeous  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  pomp. 

Richard  Davey. 
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PEACE  WITH  HONOR. 

When  we  ia  riches  have  reposed  our  trust, 

And  said  to  Peace,  “  ’Tis,  that  we  love  thee  well,” 
I'eace  hath  replied,  “Your  honor  lies  in  dust; 

How  can  ye  love  me  who  with  honor  dwell? 

Who  loveth  life  too  fondly,  lose  It  must; 

Who  spurueth  life  for  honor  shall  discover 
How,  while  his  riches  crumble,  and  are  rust. 

True  life  remaineth  to  the  fond  true  lover.” 

Peace,  we  have  learnt  thy  lesson.  Mighty  power. 

To  whom,  divinely  born,  it  doth  belong 
Neither  to  do,  nor  yet  to  suffer,  wrong. 

Now,  glorious  Freedom,  speak,  “Oh,  in  this  hour. 
When  earth  distressful  groans  with  war’s  increase. 
Say,  Ocean-mistress,  ‘England  Is  for  peace.’  ” 


Thou  hast  a  voice  now,  England.  Thou  canst  speak. 

No  longer  hushed  as  one  of  war  afraid: 

Thou  hast  no  heed  of  tremors,  like  a  maid 
Who  knows  her  treasure  vast,  her  beauty  weak. 

Lo!  There  is  Peace.  See,  how  she  helpless  stands 
The  new  Iphigenia!  Wolvlsh  eyes 
Glare  at  her,  burning  for  her  sacrifice. 

To  loose  through  blood  their  blood-embattled  hands. 

Go,  mighty  voice,  plead  for  her!  Through  all  lands 
Pure  is  thy  name:  the  omnipresent  Sea, 

With  all  its  freedom-loving  waters  glad. 

Once  at  thy  bidding  set  the  prisoners  free: 

So,  with  invulnerable  armor  clad. 

Plead  now  for  Peace!  All  heaven  shall  plead  with  thee. 

The  Spectator. 


THE 

“But  if  you  once  admit  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,  and  that  it  can 
enter  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every¬ 
day  life,  allow  me  to  ask-  what  scope 
is  left  for  the  exercise  of  reason?” 

And  so  saying,  Anthony  Stephanich 
crossed  his  arms. 

Anthony  Stephanich  was  a  Council¬ 
lor  to  the  Minister  in  some  Department 
or  other,  and  this  circumstance,  joined 
with  those  of  his  possessing  a  grave 
bass  voice,  arid  of  his  speaking  with 
great  precision,  rendered  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  universal  consideration.  He 


DOG. 

had  just  been  compelled,  as  his  de¬ 
tractors  phrased  it,  to  accept  the  Cross 
of  St.  Stanislaus. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,”  said 
Skorevlch. 

“It  is  impossible  to  dispute  it,”  said 
Cinareyich. 

“I  assent  entirely,”  said  the  master 
of  the  house,  Phlnoplentoff,  in  his  thin 
little  voice. 

Now  there  was  a  short,  plump,  bald, 
middle-aged  little  man  who  was  sitting 
silent  close  to  the  stove,  and  he  sud¬ 
denly  said,— 
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"1  coufess  that  1  dou’t  agree  with 
you,  for  something  which  was  certain¬ 
ly  supernatural  once  happened  to  me 
myself.” 

Everybody  looked  at  him,  and  there 
was  a  pause.  The  little  man  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  small  landed  proprietor  in 
Kalouga  who  had  only  come  to  live  at 
St.  Petersburg  a  short  time  before.  He 
had  once  been  in  the  hussars  and  lost 
his  money  at  play,  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  returned  to  cultivate  cab¬ 
bages  at  his  native  village.  Recent 
events  had  greatly  reduced  his  income, 
and  he  had  come  to  town  in  order  to  try 
aud  obtain  some  small  employment. 
For  this  object  he  had  none  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  means  of  success,  nor  influential 
acquaintances,  but  he  placed  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  friendship  of  an  old 
comrade  in  his  regiment,  who  had  cer¬ 
tainly  become  a  great  personage,  how 
or  why  nobody  knew,  and  whom  he 
had  once  helped  to  thrash  a  card-sharp¬ 
er.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  his  own  luck,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  confidence  turned  out  not 
to  have  been  misplaced.  After  some 
days  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  cer¬ 
tain  government  factories.  The  place 
was  a  good  one,  it  stood  rather  high, 
and  did  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  any 
striking  talents  even  if  the  factories  in 
question  had  existed  anywhere  except 
upon  paper,  or  if  it  had  been  settled 
what  was  to  be  manufactured  in  them 
when  they  did  exist.  But  then  they 
formed  part  of  a  new  scheme  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  economy. 

Anthony  Stephanich  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

“Surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  mean 
seriously  to  tell  us  that  you  ever  met 
with  anything  supernatural;  I  mean, 
any  departure  from  the  laws  of  nat¬ 
ure.” 

“Yes,  I  did,”  said  the  “dear  sir,” 
whose  name  was  Porphyry  Capitono- 
vich. 

“A  departure  from  the  laws  of  nat¬ 


ure,”  sharply  repeated  Anthony  Steph- 
auich,  who  had  evidently  got  hold  of 
a  favorite  phrase. 

“Quite  so;  just  as  you  are  kind 
enough  to  express  it,”  said  the  little 
man. 

“This  is  very  extraordinary.  What 
do  you  think,  gentlemen?” 

Anthony  Stephanich  had  tried  to  put 
on  a  sarcastic  expression,  but  had 
failed;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  had  given 
his  features  an  expression  such  as 
would  nave  been  produced  by  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  bad  smell.  lie  turned  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kalouga  and  continued,— 

“Could  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
some  details  of  such  a  strange  occur¬ 
rence?” 

“Do  you  want  to  hear  about  It?”  said 
the  gentleman.  “All  right.” 

He  got  up,  went  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  began. 

“You  may  possibly  know,  gentlemen, 
or  more  probably  you  don’t,  that  I  pos¬ 
sess  a  small  property  in  the  district  of 
Kozelsk.  I  used  to  get  something  from 
it  once  upon  a  time,  but,  as  you  may 
well  conceive,  it  brings  me  in  nothing 
now,  except  business  and  quarrels. 
However,  I  don’t  want  to  talk  politics. 
Well,  on  this  property  I  had  a  small 
farm  with  a  kitchen-garden  to  match, 
a  pond  with  tench  In  it,  divers  build¬ 
ings,  and  among  others  a  little  house 
for  myself.  I  am  not  married.  One 
fine  day,  six  years  ago,  I  came  home 
rather  late.  I  had  been  dining  with 
one  of  the  neighbors,  but  I  assure  you 
I  was  all  right  so  far  as  that  went.  I 
took  off  my  clothes,  got  into  bed,  and 
blew  out  the  candle.  I  had  hardly 
blown  it  out  when  I  heard  something 
move  underneath  the  bed.  I  wondered 
what  it  could  be.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  mice.  But  it  wasn’t  mice.  I 
could  hear  It  scratching  and  walking 
about  and  shaking  Itself.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  was  a  dog.  but  I  couldn’t 
think  what  dog  it  could  be.  I  hadn’t 
got  one.  So  I  thought  that  it  must  be 
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a  stray  one.  I  called  the  servant  and 
scolded  him  for  being  careless,  and  let¬ 
ting  a  dog  get  bidden  under  the  bed. 
He  asked,  ‘What  dog?’  I  answered 
him,  ‘How  should  1  know?  It  w’as  his 
business  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing 
happening.’  He  stooped  down  with  the 
candle  and  looked  under  the  bed.  He 
said  there  was  not  any  dog  there.  1 
looked  underneath  myself,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  no  dog  there.  I 
stared  at  him,  and  be  began  to  grin. 
1  called  him  a  fool,  and  said  the  dog 
must  have  slipped  out  and  got  away 
when  be  opened  the  door,  that  he  bad 
been  half  asleep  and  hadn’t  noticed  it. 
I  asked  if  he  thought  that  I  had  been 
drinking?  However,  I  did  not  await 
the  reply  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
but  told  him  to  clear  out.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  curled  myself  up,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  that  night. 

“However,  the  night  afterwards  the 
whole  thing  began  again.  I  had  hard¬ 
ly  put  the  candle  out  when  I  heard 
the  beast  shake  Itself.  I  called  the  ser¬ 
vant  again.  He  looked  under  the  bed. 
There  wasn’t  anything  there.  So  I 
sent  him  away  again,  and  put  out  the 
candle  the  second  time.  Then  I  heard 
the  dog  again.  There  couldn’t  be  any 
doubt  about  it.  I  could  hear  it  breathe. 
I  could  hear  it  biting  at  its  own  coat 
and  hunting  for  fleas,  so  I  called  the 
man  to  come  again,  without  bringing 
a  candle.  He  came,  and  I  told  him  to 
listen.  He  said  he  heard.  I  couldn’t 
see  him,  but  I  knew  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  that  he  was  frightened.  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  explain  it.  He  said 
it  was  the  Evil  One.  I  told  him  to  hold 
his  stupid  tongue,  but  we  were  both 
pretty  frightened.  I  lighted  the  candle, 
and  then  there  was  no  more  dog 
and  no  more  noise.  I  left  the  candle 
burning  all  night,  and  whether  you 
like  to  believe  It  or  not,  I  assure 
you  that  the  same  thing  went  on 
every  night  for  six  weeks.  1  got 
quite  used  to  it,  and  I  used  to  put  out 


the  caudle,  because  light  prevents  my 
sleeping,  and  1  did  not  mind  the  thing, 
as  it  didn’t  do  me  any  harm.’’ 

“You  are  certainly  brave,”  said  An¬ 
thony  Stephauich,  with  a  smile  of  min¬ 
gled  pity  and  contempt.  “One  can  see 
that  you  have  been  a  trooper.” 

“I  certainly  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of 
you,  at  any  rate,”  answered  Porphyry 
Capitonovich,  with  a  decided  ring  of 
the  soldier  in  his  tone.  “Anyhow,  I'll 
tell  you  what  happened.  The  same 
neighbor  with  whom  I  had  dined  be¬ 
fore  came  to  dine  with  me  in  turn.  He 
took  pot-luck  with  me,  aud  I  won  fif¬ 
teen  roubles  from  him  afterwards.  He 
looked  out  into  the  night,  and  said  lie 
would  have  to  be  going.  However,  1 
had  a  plan,  and  I  asked  him  to  stay 
and  sleep,  and  try  aud  win  back  his 
money  the  next  day.  He  considered, 
and  then  he  agreed  to  stay.  I  had  a 
bed  made  up  for  him  in  my  own  room. 
We  went  to  bed  and  smoked  and  talked 
and  discussed  women,  as  men  do.  At 
last  I  saw  that  Basil  Basllich  put  out 
his  light  and  turned  his  back  toward 
me,  as  much  as  to  say  schlafen  sie  icohl. 
I  waited  a  little,  and  then  I  put  out 
my  own  candle,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  think  the  game  began.  The  beast 
did  more  than  move;  he  came  out  from 
under  the  bed,  and  walked  across  the 
room.  I  could  hear  his  feet  on  the 
wooden  floor.  He  shook  himself,  aud 
then  there  was  a  thump.  He  knocked 
against  a  chair,  which  was  standing 
beside  Basil  Baslllch’s  bed.  Basil  called 
out  to  me  quite  naturally,  in  his  ordi¬ 
nary  voice,  to  ask  me  if  the  dog  that 
I  had  got  was  a  pointer.  I  told  him 
that  I  hadn’t  got  any  dog,  and  never 
had  had.  He  asked  me  what  the  noise 
was  then?  I  told  him  to  light  his 
candle  and  see.  He  asked  me  again 
if  it  wasn’t  a  dog.  Then  I  heard  him 
turn  round.  He  told  me  I  was  joking; 
and  T  told  him  I  was  not. 

“After  this  I  heard  him  scraping 
away  with  a  match  while  the  dog  was 
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seratcbiug  itself.  Suddenly  the  match 
f  struck,  aud  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  Basil  Basilich  stared 
at  me,  and  1  stared  at  him.  He  asked 
I  me  what  all  the  nonsense  was.  1  told 
him  that  if  you  made  Socrates  aud 
I  Frederick  the  Great  put  their  heads 
,j  together  over  it,  they  couldn’t  explain 
I  it;  and  1  told  him  all  about  It.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  like  a  scalded  cat, 
[  aud  wanted  to  have  bis  carriage  called, 

j  to  go  away  at  once.  1  wanted  to  argue 

I  with  him,  but  he  only  made  more  noise, 

i  He  told  me  there  must  be  some  curse 

1 1  upon  me,  and  that  nothing  would  make 

I  him  stay.  I  got  him  more  or  less  quiet  at 

I  last,  but  he  insisted  on  having  a  bed 

I'l  iu  another  room,  and  a  light  all  night. 
ji|  “When  he  was  having  his  tea  in  the 
morning,  he  w’as  calmer,  and  he  gave 
me  his  advice  to  go  aw'ay  from  home  for 
some  days,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  thing 

I  would  come  to  an  end. 

“He  was  a  decidedly  clever  man,  and 
I  had  great  respect  for  his  acumen. 
He  got  round  his  mother-in-law  quite 
amazingly.  He  got  her  to  accept  let¬ 
ters  of  exchange,  and  she  was  as  tame 
’  as  a  sheep.  She  made  him  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  administration  of  all  her 
property.  Fools  don’t  do  that  sort  of 
I  thing  with  their  mothers-ln-law.  How- 
,  ever,  he  was  in  a  bad  temper  when  he 
went  away,  for  I  won  an  hundred  more 

1  roubles  from  him,  and  he  was  cross. 
He  told  me  I  w’as  behaving  unthank- 
fnlly  towards  him.  How  on  earth 
oould  the  luck  be  my  fault?  But  I  did 
as  he  advised,  and  I  started  for  the 
town  the  same  day.  I  knew  an  old 
man  there  who  kept  an  inn,  and  who 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  it  was  to  his 
house  that  I  went.  He  w’as  a  little  old 

Ii]  creature,  and  a  bit  snappish,  because 
he  had  lost  his  wife  and  all  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  was  alone.  He  couldn’t 
hear  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  dogs 
were  his  particular  horror.  Rather 
than  see  a  dog  In  his  rooms  he  would 
have  left  the  house.  ‘Behold,’  he  would 
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say,  ‘the  all-holy  Virgin,  who  is  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  hang  inside  my  room, 
and  then  how  could  I  allow  the  unclean 
brutes  to  come  snithng  in  there.’  Of 
course  it  is  want  of  education.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  content  that 
everybody  should  use  the  common 
sense  that  God  gives  him.  That’s  my 
Gospel.” 

“You  seem  to  be  a  philosopher,”  said 
Anthony  Stephanich,  with  the  same 
smile  as  before. 

Porphyry  Capltonovlch  made  a  slight 
movement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  also 
moved  his  moustache  a  little.  He  said: 

“As  to  my  being  a  philosopher,  no 
proof  has  yet  been  adduced,  but  I 
teach  philosophy  to  other  people.” 

This  made  everybody  look  at  An¬ 
thony  Stephanich.  We  expected  some 
startling  reply,  or  at  least  a  glance  of 
scathing  indignation.  We  were  mistak¬ 
en.  The  smile  of  the  Ministerial  Coun¬ 
cillor  changed  from  one  of  contempt  to 
one  of  Indifference.  He  yawned;  he 
changed  the  position  of  his  feet.  There 
was  nothing  more. 

“Well,”  said  Capltonovlch,  “I  took 
up  my  quarters  in  this  old  man’s  house; 
for  the  sake  of  his  acquaintance  with 
me,  he  put  me  in  his  own  room,  and 
made  himself  up  a  bed  behind  a  screen. 
It  w'asn’t  a  good  room,  at  its  best,  and 
it  was  hot  and  stuffy  beyond  all  belief. 
Everything  was  sticky,  and  the  flies 
were  all  over  the  place.  In  one  corner 
there  was  a  cupboard  full  of  old  holy 
pictures  covered  with  tarnished  plates’ 
all  bulging  out.  There  was  a  smell  of 
oil  and  drugs  like  a  chemist’s  shop. 
There  were  two  pillows  on  the  bed,  and 
black  beetles  ran  out  if  you  touched 

them.  For  want  of  something  to  do  I 
drank  more  tea  than  I  wanted,  and 

then,  beastly  as  the  place  was,  I  got 
into  bed.  I  could  hear  the  old  Dissenter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  sighing 

’  That  la.  the  aheavea  of  metal  In  relief  pnt 
by  Ruaaiana  over  aaored  plctnrea,  with  apace 
cat  out  to  ahow  the  fleab  parta. 
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and  groauiDg  and  mumbling  his  pray¬ 
ers.  Then  he  went  to  sleep.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  he  began  snoring.  I  list¬ 
ened  to  him.  He  began  gently,  and 
then  It  got  worse  and  worse.  I  became 
Irritated.  It  was  a  long  time  since  I 
put  out  my  own  light,  but  it  was  not 
dark,  because  there  was  a  lamp  burn¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  holy  pictures.  It 
was  this  that  put  me  out.  I  got  out 
of  bed  as  quietly  as  I  could,  walked 
barefoot  to  the  lamp,  and  blew  it  out. 
Nothing  happened.  So  I  thought  it  was 
all  right,  and  got  back  into  bed  again, 
But  I  was  hardly  in  before  I  heard  the 
old  story  again.  The  dog  was  scratch¬ 
ing  and  shaking  himself— the  whole 
thing  as  before.  I  lay  still  in  bed,  list¬ 
ening  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 
My  landlord  woke  up.  I  heard  him 
call  out,  ‘Sir,  what's  the  matter;  have 
you  put  out  the  lamp,  sir?’  I  made  no 
answer,  and  I  heard  him  get  out  of 
bed  and  say,  ‘What’s  the  matter? 
What’s  the  matter?— dog,— dog,— the 
d— d  Niconian.”*  I  called  to  him  not 
to  put  himself  out,  but  to  come  to  me, 
as  something  very  odd  was  happening. 
He  emerged  from  behind  his  screen 
with  the  end  of  an  unbleached  was 
taper  in  his  hand.  Such  a  figure  I  had 
never  seen— his  fierce  eyes  and  hairy 
figure,  with  the  hair  growing  even  lu 
his  ears,  were  just  like  a  badger.  On 
his  head  he  had  a  white  felt  hat;  his 
white  beard  went  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  over  his  chest  he  had  a  waistcoat 
with  brass  buttons.  His  feet  v/ere 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  old  furred  slip¬ 
pers,  and  he  diffused  around  him  a  per¬ 
vading  odor  of  gin.  In  this  guise  he 
proceeded  to  the  holy  pictures,  before 

*  That  Is,  the  Dissenter  Is  complaining  of  the 
narrator  as  a  follower  of  Nlcon,  Patriarch  of 
Moscow,  the  reformer  of  the  Russian  Church, 
whose  changes  in  that  body  are  the  cause  of 
the  Dissent  of  the  class  of  Nonconformist  here 
indicated. 

*  All  this  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Russian  Nonconformists,  who  object  to  cutting 
the  beard,  and  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross 


which  he  crossed  himself  three  times 
with  his  two  fore-fingers,*  Then  he  re¬ 
lighted  the  lamp,  crossed  himself  again, 
and  having  done  so,  turned  round  to 
me,  and  said  in  a  thick  voice,— 

“  ‘Well,  what’s  the  matter?’ 

“I  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  did 
not  utter  a  syllable;  he  scratched  hi.s 
head.  When  1  had  done,  he  sat  down, 
still  silent,  on  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Here 
he  proceeded  to  scratch  his  stomacli 
and  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  to  rub 
himself.  But  still  he  never  uttered  a 
word.  At  last  I  said  to  him,— 

“  ‘Well,  Theodoulos  Ivanovich,  I  want 
to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  Don’t 
you  think  it’s  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One?’ 

“The  old  man  looked  at  me. 

“  ‘Temptation  of  the  Evil  One!’  said 
he.  ‘You  think  that,  do  you?  It  would  be 
all  very  well  in  your  own  tobacco  reek.* 
but  how  about  this  house?  This  house 
is  an  holy  place.  A  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One?  If  it  is  not  a  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  what  is  it?’ 

“Then  he  sat  silent,  thinking  and 
scratching  himself.  At  last  he  said  to 
me,  though  not  very  distinctly,  because 
the  hair  got  into  his  mouth,— 

“  ‘Go  to  Belev.  There’s  only  one  man 
that  I  know  of  that  can  help  you.  He 
lives  at  Belev.  He  is  one  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  If  he  likes  to  help  you.  so  mucli 
the  better  for  you.  If  he  does  not  like, 
you’ve  got  nothing  more  to  do.’ 

“T  asked  him  how  I  could  find  the 
man. 

“  ‘I’ll  tell  you,’  said  the  Nonconform¬ 
ist.  ‘but,  after  all.  why  should  It  be  a 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One?  It’s  a  vis¬ 
ion;  It  may  become  even  a  revelation. 

Join  the  thnmh  with  the  fourth  and  little  lin¬ 
ger.  extending  the  Index  and  the  middle  finger, 
whereas  members  of  the  Established  Church 
Join  the  thnmb,  Index,  and  middle  finger,  and 
bend  the  fourth  and  little  finger  towards  the 
palm. 

*  The  Dissenters  object  on  conscientious 
gronnds  to  tobacco-smoking. 
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but  you're  uot  up  to  all  that.  That's 
beyoud  you.  Well,  now,  try  to  get  to 
sleep,  with  God  the  Father  and  His 
Christ  watching  over  you.  1  am  going 
to  burn  some  incense.  We  will  think 
about  it  to-morrow.  You  know  that 
second  thoughts  are  almost  always 
best.’ 

•Tn  the  morning,  accordingly,  we  took 
counsel  together,  although  he  had 
nearly  choked  me  in  the  night  with  his 
iucense.  The  address  which  he  gave 
me  was  this.  When  I  got  to  Belev  I 
was  to  go  into  the  square  and  to  ask 
at  the  second  shop  on  the  right  hand 
for  a  certain  Prochorovich,  and  give 
him  a  letter.  The  letter  was  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  was  written,  Tn  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
aud  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  To 
Sergius  Prochorovich  Pervoushine. 
Trust  this  man.  Theodoulus  Ivano¬ 
vich.  Send  some  cabbages,  and  praised 
be  God’s  Holy  Name.’  I  thanked  my 
old  Dissenter,  and  forthwith  ordered  a 
carriage,  and  went  to  Belev.  My  argu¬ 
ment  was,  ‘This  thing  in  the  night  has 
uot  done  me  any  harm  yet,  but  it’s  very 
tiresome,  and  it’s  uot  the  thing  for  a 
man  like  me  or  an  officer.’  What  do 
you  think?” 

‘‘And  you  went  to  Belev?”  said  Phin- 
oplentoff.  ^ 

‘‘Yes,  I  went  there  straight.  When 
I  got  to  the  square,  I  asked  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  shop  on  the  right  for  Prochorovich. 
They  told  me  he  was  not  there.  I  asked 
where  he  lived,  and  they  told  me,  in 
his  own  bouse  in  the  suburb  on  the 
Oka.  I  accordingly  crossed  the  Oka, 
and  found  the  house  in  question,  which 
might  more  fitly  have  been  described 
as  a  shanty,  I  found  a  man  in  a  darned 
blue  shirt,  with  a  torn  cap,  working 
among  cabbages,  with  his  back  to  me, 
I  came  up  to  him  and  said,  ‘Are  you 
so  and  so?’  He  turned  round,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor,  I  never  saw 
such  a  pair  of  eyes.  He  was  old,  he 
had  no  teeth,  his  face  was  as  small  as 


one's  hand,  aud  he  had  a  beard  like 
an  he-goat. 

‘‘  ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  am  he.  What  can 
I  do  to  serve  you?’ 

“  ‘There,’  said  I,  and  gave  him  the 
letter. 

‘‘He  stared  hard  at  me,  aud  then 
said,— 

‘‘  ‘Be  pleased  to  come  into  my  room, 
I  am  not  able  to  read  without  glass¬ 
es.’ 

‘‘We  went  into  his  room.  It  was  a 
perfect  kennel,  bare  and  wretched,  and 
with  hardly  space  enough  in  which  to 
turn  round.  On  the  wall  there  was  a 
sacred  picture,  as  black  as  coal,  witli 
black  heads  of  Saints  with  gleaming 
whites  to  their  eyes.  He  pulled  out 
the  drawer  in  an  old  table,  took  out  a 
pair  of  spectacles  mountcnl  in  iron,  fixed 
them  upon  his  nose  and  read  the  letter, 
after  which  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
through  the  spectacles. 

“  ‘Have  you  need  of  me?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Well,  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  am  lis¬ 
tening.’ 

‘‘He  sat  down,  took  out  of  his  pocket 
an  old  checked  pocket-handkerchief, 
full  of  holes,  and  spread  it  upon  his 
knees.  Me  he  never  invited  to  sit  down. 
He  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  power  and 
dignity  which  might  have  become  a 
Senator  or  a  Minister  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  my  amazement  I  suddenly 
found  myself  seized  with  an  emotion  of 
terror.  My  heart  seemed  to  sink  within 
my  shoes.  Then  he  averted  his  gaze. 
This  seemed  to  be  enough,  and  when 
I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  I  told 
him  my  story.  He  said  nothing,  but 
frowned  and  bit  his  lips.  Then,  with 
an  air  of  majesty  and  dignity,  he 
slowly  asked  me  my  name,  my  age. 
who  had  been  my  parents,  and  whether 
T  wai^  married  or  single.  After  I  told 
him  this,  he  bit  his  lips  and  frowned 
again;  then  he  held  up  one  finger,  aud 
said,  ‘Cast  yourself  down  before  the 
holy  Images  of  the  pure  and  helpful 


Saints,  Sabbatius  and  Zosiuius  of  tbe 
Solovetsky.’® 

“I  threw  myself  down  flat  upon  my 
face,  and  I  might  almost  as  well  have 
remained  lying  there,  such  w’as  the  awe 
and  fear  with  which  this  man  inspired 
me.  I  would  have  done  anything  that 
he  told  me.  Gentlemen,  I  see  that  you 
are  laughing  at  me,  but  I  assure  you 
that  I  didn’t  feel  anything  like  laugh¬ 
ing.  At  last  he  said— 

“  ‘Get  up,  sir,  it  is  possible  to  help 
you.  What  has  been  sent  to  you  is  not 
a  punishment,  but  a  warning,  that 
means  to  say  that  you  are  in  danger, 
but,  fortunately  for  you,  there  is  some 
one  praying  for  you.  Go  to  the  market¬ 
place  and  buy  a  young  dog,  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  with  you  both  day  and  night; 
your  visions  will  stop,  and,  moreover, 
you  will  find  the  dog  useful.’ 

“Heaven  seemed  to  open  before  me. 
His  words  filled  me  with  gladness.  I 
bowed  profoundly  to  him,  and  was 
turning  to  go  away  when  it  struck  me 
that  I  ought  to  give  him  something. 
I  took  out  a  three-rouble  note,  but  he 
pushed  It  away  with  his  hand  and  said: 

“  ‘Give  it  to  a  chapel  or  to  the  poor; 
things  like  this  are  not  paid  for.’ 

“I  bowed  before  him  again,  down  to 
his  very  girdle,  and  walked  off  straight 
to  the  market-place.  As  I  reached  the 
shops,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  man 
in  a  long  gray  gabarine,  carrying  a 
liver-colored  dog  about  two  months  old. 
I  asked  the  man  to  stop  and  tell  me  the 
the  price  of  his  dog.  He  said,  ‘Two 
roubles,’  and  I  proposed  to  give  him 
three.  He  thought  I  was  mad,  but  T 
gave  him  the  bank-note  to  hold  in  his 
teeth  while  he  carried  the  dog  for  me  to 
my  carriage.  The  coachman  was  soon 

•  “The  Solovetsky  Monastery  is  the  Coenohlnra 
on  an  island  in  the  White  Sea  named  Sqlovki. 
It  was  first  founded  hy  St.  Sabbatins  in  A.M. 
6728  (A.D.  1220),  in  the  time  of  the  religions 
prince,  Basil  Basillvich.  After  his  death  St. 
Zosimns  renewed  the  Coenohlnm,  and  enclosed 
it  with  a  wall  and  collected  a  community.” 

.  .  .  This  monastery  is  greatly  revered  among 


ready,  and  I  was  at  home  the  same 
evening.  1  kept  the  dog  on  my  knees 
the  whole  time,  and  when  he  whined 
I  called  him  my  treasure.  I  gave  him 
food  and  water,  and  had  straw  brought 
up  to  my  room  and  made  him  a  bed 
there.  When  I  had  blown  the  candle 
out  and  found  myself  in  the  dark,  1 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  nothing  happened.  I  began  to  fee: 
quite  bold,  and  called  on  the  unseen 
power  to  begin  its  usual  performance, 
but  there  was  no  response.  Then  I 
caled  in  my  servant  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  hear  anything,  but  he  could 
hear  nothing  either.’’ 

“Was  that  the  end  of  it?”  said  An¬ 
thony  Stephanich,  but  without  sneer¬ 
ing. 

“It  was  the  end  of  the  noises,”  said 
Porphyry  Capitonovich,  “but  it  was 
not  the  end  of  the  whole  story.  The 
dog  grew,  and  became  a  large,  strong 
setter.  He  showed  an  extraordinarily 
strong  attachment  to  me.  There  is 
very  little  sport  down  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  but  whenever  I  took  him  out 
with  me  I  always  found  it  good.  1 
used  to  take  him  all  about  with  me. 
Sometimes  he  started  a  hare,  or  a  part¬ 
ridge,  or  a  wild  duck,  but  he  never 
went  far  from  me.  Wherever  I  went, 
he  came  too.  I  took  him  with  me  even 
when  I  went  to  bathe.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  wanted  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  drawing-room  one  day.  We  had 
a  downright  battle.  I  ended  by  break¬ 
ing  the  affected  creature’s  windows  for 
her.  Well,  one  fine  day  In  summer 
there  was  the  worst  drought  that  I 
have  ever  known.  There  was  a  sort  Df 
haze  in  the  air.  Everything  was  burnt 
up.  It  was  dark.  The  sun  was  like  a 

RnRsinn  DIgscnters  on  account  of  the  reaiatance 
of  the  larger  nnmber  of  the  community  to  the 
changes  made  hy  NIcon.  and  the  terrible  cm- 
eltles  and  death  to  which  many  of  them  were 
subjected  in  consequence  (The  Patriarch  and 
the  Tzar,  by  the  late  Mr.  Palmer.  Vol.  II.,  p. 
439-459). 
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red  ball,  aud  the  dust  was  enough  to 
make  oue  sueeze.  The  earth  gaped 
with  cracks.  I  got  tired  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  half-undressed,  with 
shutters  shut,  and  as  it  got  a  little  cool¬ 
er  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  call 
on  a  lady  who  lived  about  a  verst  off. 
She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  stm 
pretty  young,  and  always  smart.  She 
was  a  little  original,  but  that  is  rather 
an  advantage  in  women  than  other¬ 
wise.  I  got  to  the  steps  of  her  door 
most  frightfully  thirsty,  but  I  knew 
that  Nymphodora  Semenovna  would 
pick  me  up  with  whortleberry-water 
and  other  refreshments.  I  had  my 
hand  on  the  door-handle,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  tremendous  row,  and 
children  shrieking,  on  the  other  side  of 
a  cottage,  and  in  an  instant  a  great 
red  brute,  that  at  first  I  did  not  see  was 
a  dog,  made  straight  for  me  with  his 
mouth  open,  his  eyes  red,  and  his  hair 
all  up.  1  had  hardly  gasped  when  It 
flew  full  at  my  chest.  I  almost  had  a 
fit.  I  shall  never  forget  the  white  teeth 
and  the  foaming  tongue  close  to  my 
face.  In  an  instant  my  own  dog  fle^v 
to  my  rescue  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  hung  on  to  the  other’s  neck  like  a 
leech.  The  other  one  choked,  snapped, 
and  fell  back,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
jumped  into  the  hall.  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was.  I  threw  myself  against 
a  door  with  all  my  strength  and  yelled 
for  help— while  the  two  dogs  fought 
upon  the  steps.  The  whole  house  was 
roused.  Nymphodora  ran  out  with  her 
hair  down.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
noise,  and  I  heard  somebody  call  out  to 
shut  the  gate.  I  peeped  through  the 
door.  There  was  nothing  on  the  steps, 
but  men  were  running  about  the  court 
seizing  logs  of  wood  as  If  they  were 
mad  themselves.  I  saw  an  old  woman 
poke  her  cap  out  of  a  dormer  window, 
and  heard  her  call  out  that  the  dog  had 
run  down  through  the  village,  and  T 
w'ent  out  to  look  for  mine.  Presently 
he  came  Into  the  court,  limping,  and 


hurt,  and  bloody.  I  asked  what  on 
earth  was  the  matter,  for  there  was  a 
crowd  gathered  as  if  there  had  been  a 
tire.  They  told  me  it  was  one  of  the 
Count’s  dogs  that  had  gone  mad,  aud 
that  it  had  been  about  since  the  day 
before.  This  was  a  Count  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  and  w'ho  bad  all  sorts 
of  strange  dogs. 

“I  w'as  In  an  awful  fright,  and  I  w’ent 
to  a  looking-glass  to  see  if  I  had  got 
hurt.  There  was  nothing,  thank  God, 
but  I  looked  as  green  as  grass,  and 
Nymphodora  Semenovna  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  sobbing  like  a  hen  clucking. 
No  wonder,  too.  It  was  her  nerves, 
and  her  kind-heartedness.  When  she 
came  to  a  little  she  said  to  me  In  an 
hollow  voice— 

“  ‘Are  you  still  alive?' 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  ‘I  am  still  alive.  My 
dog  saved  me.’  She  said— 

“  ‘What  a  noble  thing!  Did  the  mad 
dog  kill  him?’ 

“  ‘No,’  said  I.  ‘he  Is  not  killed,  but  he 
Is  very  much  hurt’ 

“She  answered,  ‘Then  he  ought  to  be 
shot  at  once.’ 

“I  told  her  I  would  not.  I  was  going 
to  try  to  cure  him. 

“Then  the  dog  himself  came  and 
scratched  at  the  door,  and  I  at  once  let 
him  In. 

“  ‘Oh.  what  are  you  doing?’  she  said, 
‘he  will  bite  us  all.’ 

“I  said.  ‘Forgive  me;  It  does  not  come 
out  all  at  once  like  that.’ 

“She  said,  ‘How  can  you?  You  have 
gone  off  your  head.’ 

“I  said.  ‘Nymphodora,  do  be  quiet  and 
talk  sense,’  but  she  called  out  to  me  lo 
go  away  with  my  horrid  dog. 

“T  said,  I  was  going  to  go. 

“She  said.  ‘Go  away  at  once,  don’t 
stay  a  moment.  Go  away;  you’re  a 
brute.  Never  you  dare  to  see  me  again. 
T  daresay  you  have  got  hydrophobia, 
too.’ 

“T  said.  ‘All  right,  but  Just  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  have  the  carriage; 
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there  uiis’nt  be  dauger  if  I  walked  all 
the  w’ay  back.’ 

“She  stared  at  me.  ‘You  can  have 
the  carriage  or  anything  that  you  want, 
if  only  you  will  go  away  at  once.  Just 
look  at  its  eyes.’ 

“She  bolted  out  of  the  room,  and  hit 
one  of  the  maids  whom  she  met,  and 
then  I  heard  her  taken  ill  next  door. 
You  can  take  it  as  what  you  like,  but 
Nymphodora  Semenovna  and  I  were 
never  friends  again  from  that  day  on¬ 
wards,  and  the  more  I  think  about  it 
the  more  I  feel  that  if  it  was  for  noth¬ 
ing  else,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that 
to  my  dog  to  my  dying  day.  I  ordered 
the  carriage  and  took  the  dog  home 
with  me  in  it.  When  I  got  home  I  ex¬ 
amined  him  and  w’ashed  his  wounds. 
I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  take  him  next  day  to  the 
wise  man  of  the  country.  He  was  an 
astonishing  old  man.  He  mumbles 
something  or  other  over  water.  Some 
people  say  that  he  puts  snakes’  slime 
into  it.  He  gives  it  you  to  drink,  and 
it  makes  you  all  right  at  once, 
thought  that  I  would  get  myself  bleti 
at  the  same  time.  Bleeding  is  a  good 
thing  for  fits.  Of  course  you  ought  not 
to  be  bled  in  the  arm,  but  in  the  dimple.” 

“Where  is  the  dimple?”  asked  Phlno- 
plentoff,  timidly. 

“Do  you  not  know?  It  is  the  place 
under  the  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  where  you  put  the  snuCF  when 
you  want  to  take  a  good  lot  of  it.  See. 
That  is  the  right  place  to  be  bled,  you 
can  see  that  for  yourself.  The  blood 
that  comes  out  of  the  hand  is  the  vein 
blood.  In  the  other  place  it  is  the  silly 
blood.  Doctors  don’t  know  about  those 
sort  of  things.  The  Germans  know 
nothing  about  it.  Farriers  do  it  a  great 
deal.  They  are  very  good  at  it.  They 
just  put  their  scissors  there  and  give 
them  a  tap  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done.  The  night  came 
on  while  I  was  thinking  about  it,  and  it 
was  time  to  go  bed.  So  I  went,  and,  of 


course,  1  kept  the  dog  with  me;  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  heat  or 
the  shock  that  I  had  had,  or  the  fleas, 
or  what  I  was  thinking  about,  but  1 
could  not  get  to  sleep.  I  got  restless. 
I  drank  water,  I  opened  the  window.  I 
got  the  guitar  and  played  the  Moujik 
of  Koumarino  with  Italian  variations. 
But  it  would  not  do.  I  thought  it  was 
the  room  that  I  could  not  stand,  so  1 
took  a  pillow  and  two  sheets  and  a 
coverlet  and  went  across  the  garden, 
and  made  myself  a  bed  in  the  hay  un¬ 
der  the  shed.  I  was  more  comfortable 
there.  It  was  a  calm  night.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  little  breath 
of  air  that  touched  you  on  the  face,  like 
a  woman’s  hand.  The  fresh  hay  smelt 
good,  like  tea.  The  crickets  sang  in  the 
apple  trees.  Every  now  and  then  j^ou’d 
hear  an  hen  quail -clucking,  and  you  felt 
that  she  was  happy  in  the  dew  beside 
her  mate.  The  sky  was  quite  still. 
The  stars  were  shining,  and  there  were 
little  light  clouds,  like  flakes  of  cotton 
wool,  that  hardly  changed. 

“Well,”  continued  Porphyry  Capltono- 
vlch.  “I  lay  down,  but  I  di'^n’t  get  to 
sleep.  I  kept  thii/^ing,  and  esY,'»clttJly 
about  presentiments,  and  what  that 
man  Prochorovich  had  said  to  me. 
when  he  told  me  to  look  out  for  squalls, 
and  now  how  such  an  extraordinary 
thing  had  happened.  I  could  not  under 
stand  it.  It  was  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  All  of  a  sudden  the  dog  Jumped 
up  and  whined.  I  thought  his  wounds 
were  hurting  him.  Then  the  moon 
kept  me  awake.  Do  you  not  believe 
me?  I  assure  you  it  did.  The  moon 
was  straight  in  front  of  me,  round,  and 
flat,  and  big,  and  yellow,  and  I  thought 
that  she  was  there  to  tease  me.  I  put 
out  my  tongue  at  her.  Did  she  want  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking  about?  I 
turned  over,  but  I  felt  her  upon  my  ear. 
and  upon  the  back  of  my  neck.  It  was 
like  rain  all  over  me.  I  opened  my  eyes 
again.  The  moon  showed  every  little 
point  of  grass,  every  little  twig  in  the 
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bay,  every  little  spider’s  web,  as  if  it 
was  cut  out  sharp,  aud  she  said,  ‘There 
you  are,  look  at  it.’  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  1  rested  my  head 
upon  my  hand  and  looked.  I  have 
strong  eyes  and  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
gate  o^  the  shed  was  wide  open  and  I 
.ook<rd  through.  One  could  see  the 
country  for  five  versts.  It  was  patchy, 
clear  in  some  places  and  dark  in  others, 
as  is  the  case  in  moonlight  I  was  look¬ 
ing  out  over  it  when  I  thought  I  saw 
something  moving  a  long  distance  ofiC. 
Then  1  saw  something  pass  quickly 
much  nearer.  Then  I  saw  a  dark  fig¬ 
ure  leap.  It  had  come  much  nearer 
then.  I  wondered  if  it  was  an  hare.  I 
supposed  so,  and  It  was  coming  nearer. 
Then  I  saw  it  was  bigger  than  an  hare. 
It  came  out  of  the  shadow  on  to  the 
meadow,  which  lay  quite  white  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  thing  moved  upon 
it  like  a  great  black  spot  Evidently 
it  was  some  kind  of  wild  beast— a  fox. 
perhaps,  or  a  wolf.  My  heart  began  to 
beat.  But  what  was  there  to  be  afraid 
of?  There  are  plenty  of  beasts  that 
run  about  at  night.  My  curiosity  over¬ 
came  my  fear.  I  got  up  and  rubbed  my 
eyes,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  turned 
cold  as  If  Ice  had  been  put  down  my 
back.  The  shadowy  creature  grew 
larger  and  darted  in  at  the  gate  of  the 
yard.  I  then  saw  that  it  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  brute  with  a  great  head.  It  shot 
past  like  a  bullet,  then  stopped  and  be- 
g.m  to  snuflf.  It  was  the  mad  dog.  I 
could  neither  move  nor  cry.  It  bound¬ 
ed  in  at  the  door  of  the  shed  with 
sparkling  eyes,  howled,  and  leaped 
upon  me  as  I  lay  upon  the  hay.  At 
that  moment  my  own  dog  sprang  for¬ 
ward  wide  awake.  The  two  beasts 
fought  and  fell.  I  don’t  remember 
what  followed.  I  only  remember  that 
I  fell  over  them  somehow  In  a  heap, 
escaped  through  the  garden,  and  got 
to  my  own  bedroom.  "When  T  recov¬ 
ered  myself  a  little,  I  woke  up  the 
whole  house,  and  we  all  armed  our- 
The  Scottloh  Rerlpw. 


selves  and  sallied  out.  1  got  a  sword 
and  a  revolver.  I  had  bought  the  revol¬ 
ver  just  after  the  emancipation  of  the* 
serfs,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  men¬ 
tion,  and  a  bad  one  it  was.  It  missed^ 
two  shots  out  of  every  three.  We  went 
to  the  shed  with  burning  sticks;  we 
went  forward  and  shouted,  but  we 
could  not  hear  anything.  At  last  we 
went  in,  and  there  we  found  my  dog 
lying  dead  and  the  other  disappeared. 

“I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I 
cried  like  a  child. 

“I  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  body  of 
the  poor  beast  who  had  saved  my  life 
twice,  and  I  was  there  still  when  my 
old  housekeeper  Prascovia  came  and 
said  to  me,  ‘What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  To  get  into  such  a  state  about  a 
dog,  God  forgive  you.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  and  you’ll  catch 
cold.’  It  is  true  I  had  hardly  anything 
on.  ‘If  the  dog  has  got  killed  to  save 
your  life,  it  is  an  honor  for  him.’  I  did 
not  agree  with  Prascovia,  but  I  went 
back  to  the  house.  As  to  the  mad  dog, 
it  was  shot  by  a  soldier  the  next  day, 
which  must  have  been  providental,  as 
the  soldier  had  never  fired  off  a  gun 
before,  although  he  possessed  a  medal 
for  having  been  one  of  the  saviors  of 
the  country  In  1812.  Now,  gentlemen, 
that  Is  why  I  told  you  that  something 
supernatural  had  once  happened  to  me.” 

With  these  words.  Porphyry  Caplton- 
ovlch  was  silent  and  filled  his  pipe.  We 
all  looked  at  one  another  without 
speaking.  At  last  Phlnoplentoff  said, 
‘‘No  doubt  you  lead  an  holy  life,  and 
this  Is  a  reward,”— but  here  he  stopped 
short,  for  he  saw  that  Porphyry  got 
rad  In  the  face. 

‘‘But  If  you  once  admit  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,”  said  Anthony  Ste- 
phanlch.  ‘‘and  that  It  can  enter  into  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life,  al¬ 
low  me  to  ask  what  scope  Is  left  for 
the  exercise  of  reason?” 

Nobody  bad  anything  to  answer. 

Iron  Turgfnieff. 


Shining  serenely  as  some  immeasur-  thirty  in  girth.  Unquestionably  the 
able  mirror  beneath  the  smiling  face  of  monarch  of  the  flood,  their  great  chief 
heaven,  the  solitary  ocean  lay  in  unrip-  accepted  in  complacent  dignity  their 
pled  silence.  It  was  in  those  placid  lat-  unremitting  attentions,  nor  did  their 
itudes  south  of  the  line  in  the  Paciflc,  playful  gambols  stir  him  in  the  least 
where  weeks,  aye  months,  often  pass  from  his  attitude  of  complete  repose, 
without  the  marginless  blue  level  be-  But  while  the  busy  seven  were  thus 
ing  ruffled  by  any  wandering  keel,  disporting  themselves  in  happy  security 
Here,  in  almost  perfect  security  from  there  suddenly  appeared  among  them 
molestation  by  man,  the  innumerable  a  delightful  companion  in  the  shape  of 
denizens  of  the  deep  pursue  their  never-  a  newly  born  calf,  elegantly  dappled 
ending  warfare,  doubtless  enjoying  to  like  his  sire,  the  flrst-bom  son  of  the 
the  full  the  brimming  cup  of  life  with-  youngest  mother  in  the  group.  It  is 
out  a  weary  moment  and  with  no  not  the  habit  of  the  cachalot  to  show 
dreary  anticipations  of  an  unwanted  that  intense  self-effacing  devotion  to  its 
old  age.  young  which  Is  evinced  by  other  mam- 

Now  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  calm  mals,  especially  whales  of  the  mys- 
surface  of  that  bright  sea  was  broken  ticetfe.  Nevertheless,  as  the  expecta- 
by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  compact  tlon  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  fam- 
troop  of  sperm  whales  from  the  Inscru-  ily  had  been  the  reason  of  their  visit 
table  depths  wherein  they  had  been  to  these  quiet  latitudes,  his  coming 
roaming  and  recruiting  their  gigantic  made  a  pleasant  little  ripple  of  satis- 
energies  upon  the  abundant  molluscs,  faction  vibrate  throughout  the  group, 
hideous  of  mien  and  insatiable  of  maw,  Even  the  apparently  impenetrable  sto- 
that,  like  creations  of  a  diseased  mind,  lldlty  of  the  head  of  the  school  was 
lurked  far  below  the  sunshine.  The  aroused  Into  some  faint  tokens  of  inter- 
school  consisted  of  seven  cows  and  one  est  In  the  new  comer,  who  clung  leech- 
mighty  bull,  who  was  unique  in  ap-  like  to  his  mother’s  side,  vigorously 
pearance,  for  instead  of  being  in  color  draining  the  enormous  convexity  of  her 
the  unrelieved  sepia  common  to  his  bosom  of  Its  bounteous  flood  of  milk, 
kind  he  was  curiously  mottled  with  So  well  did  he  thrive,  that  at  the  end 
creamy  white,  making  the  immense  ob-  of  a  week  the  youngster  was  able  to 
long  cube  of  his  head  look  like  a  weath-  hold  his  own  with  the  school  in  a  race, 
er-worn  monolith  of  Siena  marble,  and  competent  also  to  remain  under 
Easeful  as  any  Arabian  khalif,  he  lolled  water  as  long  as  his  mother.  Then  the 
supine  upon  the  glittering  folds  of  his  stately  leader  signifled  to  his  depen- 
couch,  the  welcoming  wavelets  caress-  dents  that  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
Ing  his  vast  form  with  gentlest  toueh,  when  they  must  change  their  pleasant 
and  murmuring  softly  as  by  their  quarters.  Food  was  less  plentiful  than 
united  efforts  they  rocked  him  In  It  had  been,  which  was  but  natural, 
rhythm  with  their  melodic  lullaby,  remembering  the  ravages  necessarily 
Around  him  glided  his  faithful  harem—  made  by  such  a  company  of  monsters, 
gentle,  timid  creatures,  no  one  of  them  Moreover,  a  life  of  continual  ease  and 
a  third  of  their  lord’s  huge  bulk,  but  slothful  luxury  such  as  of  late  had 
still  majestic  In  their  proportions,  being  been  theirs  was  not  only  favorable  to 
each  some  forty-flve  feet  In  length  by  the  growth  of  a  hampering  Investiture 
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of  parasites— barnacles,  limpets,  and 
weed— all  over  their  bodies,  but  it  com¬ 
pletely  unfitted  them  for  the  stern 
struggle  awaiting  them,  when  in  their 
periodical  progress  round  the  w'orld 
they  should  arrive  on  the  borders  of  the 
fierce  Antarctic  Zone.  And  besides  all 
these,  had  they  forgotten  that  they 
were  liable  to  meet  with  man!  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  shudder  ran  through  every 
member  of  the  school  at  that  dreaded 
name,  under  the  influence  of  which 
they  all  drew  closer  around  their  chief, 
sweeping  their  broad  flukes  restlessly 
from  side  to  side  and  breathing  inaudi- 
bly. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference,  de¬ 
cided,  as  human  meetings  of  the  kind 
:are  apt  to  be,  by  the  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  master  will,  was  that  on 
the  next  day  they  would  depart  for  the 
south  by  easy  stages  through  the  teem¬ 
ing  “off-shore”  waters  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  All  through  that  quiet  night  the 
mighty  creatures  lay  almost  motionless 
on  the  surface,  each  the  opaque  centre 
of  a  halo  of  dazzling  emerald  light,  an 
occasional  drowsy  spout  from  their  ca¬ 
pacious  lungs  sliding  through  the  prim¬ 
eval  stillness  like  the  sigh  of  some 
weary  Titan.  When  at  last  the  steel- 
blue  dome  above,  with  Its  myriad  dia¬ 
mond  spangles,  began  to  throb  and 
glow  with  tremulous  waves  of  lovely 
varl-colored  light  flowing  before  the 
conquering  squadrons  of  the  sun,  the 
whole  troop,  in  open  order  about  their 
•guide,  turned  their  heads  steadfastly  to 
the  south-west,  steering  an  absolutely 
nndevlating  course  for  their  destina¬ 
tion  by  their  innate  sense  of  direction 
alone.  Fp  sprang  the  flaming  sun,  a 
vast  globe  of  fervent  Are  that  even  at 
the  horizon’s  edge  seemed  to  glow  with 
meridian  strength.  And  right  in  the 
centre  of  his  blazing  disc  appeared 
three  tiny  lines,  recognizable  even  at 
that  distance  by  the  human  eye  as  the 
masts  of  a  ship  whose  hull  was  as  yet 
below  the  apparent  meeting-place  of 


sea  and  sky.  This  apparition  lay  fairly 
In  the  path  of  the  advancing  school, 
who,  unhappily  for  them,  possessed  but 
feeble  vision  and  that  only  at  Its  best 
straight  behind  them.  So  on  they  went 
in  leisurely  fashion,  occasionally  paus¬ 
ing  for  a  dignifled  descent  in  search  of 
food,  followed  by  an  equally  stately  re¬ 
appearance  and  resumption  of  their 
Journey.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew 
to  the  fatal  area  wherein  they  would 
become  visible  to  the  keen-eyed  w’atch- 
ers  at  the  mast-head  of  that  lonely 
ship,  still  in  perfect  Ignorance  of  any 
possible  danger  being  at  band.  Sudden¬ 
ly  that  mj'sterlous  sense  owned  by 
them,  which  Is  more  than  hearing,  gave 
warning  of  approaching  peril.  All  lay 
still,  though  quivering  through  every 
sinew  of  their  huge  bodies  with  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  unknown  enemies,  their 
beads  half  raised  from  the  sparkling 
sea-surface  and  their  flns  and  flukes 
testing  the  vibrations  of  the  mobile  ele¬ 
ment  like  the  diaphragm  of  a  phono¬ 
graph.  Even  the  youngling  clung  to 
his  mother’s  side  as  if  glued  thereto  un¬ 
der  the  Influence  of  a  terror  that,  while 
it  effectually  stilled  his  sportiveness, 
gave  him  no  hint  of  what  was  coming. 
At  the  Instance  of  the  Head  all  sank 
silently  and  stone-like  without  any  of 
those  preliminary  tall  flourishings  and 
arching  of  the  back  that  always  distin¬ 
guish  the  unworried  whale  from  one 
that  has  received  alarming  news  in  the 
curious  manner  already  spoken  of. 
They  remained  below  so  long  and  went 
to  so  great  a  depth,  that  all  except  the 
huge  leader  were  quite  exhausted  when 
they  returned  again  to  the  necessary 
air,  not  only  from  privation  of  breath, 
but  from  the  incalculable  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  sea.  So  for  a  brief 
space  they  lay  almost  motionless,  the 
valves  of  their  spiracles  deeply  depressed 
as  they  drew  In  great  volumes  of  revivi¬ 
fying  breath,  and  their  great  frames 
limply  yielding  to  the  heave  of  the  glid¬ 
ing  swell.  They  had  scarcely  recovered 
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their  normal  energy  when  into  their 
midst  rushed  the  destroyers,  bringing 
with  them  the  realization  of  all  those 
paralyzing  fears.  First  to  be  attacked 
was  the  noble  bull,  and  once  the  first 
bewildering  shock  and  smart  had 
passed  he  gallantly  maintained  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  his  giant  race.  Every  device 
that  sagacity  could  conceive  or  fearless¬ 
ness  execute  was  tried  by  him,  until 
the  troubled  ocean  around  the  combat¬ 
ants  was  all  a-boil,  and  its  so  recently 
unsullied  surface  was  littered  with  tan¬ 
gled  wreaths  of  blood-streaked  foam. 
Whether  from  affection  or  for  protec¬ 
tion  is  uncertain,  but  the  rest  of  the 
family  did  not  attempt  to  fiee.  All 
seven  of  the  cows  kept  close  to  their 
lord,  often  appearing  as  if  they  would 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies  from 
the  invisible  death-darts  that  contin¬ 
ually  pierced  him  to  the  very  seat  of 
his  vast  vitality.  And  this  attachment 
proved  their  own  destruction,  for  their 
assailants,  hovering  around  them  with 
the  easy  mobility  of  birds,  slew  them 
at  their  leisure,  not  even  needing  to 
hamper  themselves  by  harpooning  an¬ 
other  individual.  Instead,  they  wield¬ 
ed  their  long  lances  upon  the  unresist¬ 
ing  females,  leaving  the  ocean  monarch 
to  his  imminent  death.  So  successful 
were  these  tactics  that  before  an  hour 
had  flown,  while  yet  the  violet  tint  of 
departing  night  lingered  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  sea,  the  last  one  of  those 
mighty  mammals  had  groaned  out  the 
dregs  of  her  life.  Flushed  with  con¬ 
quest  and  breathless  from  their  great 
exertions,  the  victors  lolled  restfully 
back  in  their  boats,  while  all  around 
them  upon  the  incarnadined  waters  the 
massy  bodies  of  their  prey  lay  gently 
swaying  to  the  slumberous  roll  of  the 
silent  swell. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  that  stark 
battle,  what  of  the  youngling’s  fate? 
By  almost  a  miracle,  he  had  passed 
without  scathe.  What  manner  of  dread 
convulsion  of  Nature  was  in  progress 


he  could  not  know— he  was  blind  and 
deaf  and  almost  lifeless  with  terror. 
With  all  that  wide  ocean  around  him 
he  know  not  whither  to  flee  from  this 
day  of  wrath.  Of  all  those  who  had 
been  to  him  so  brief  a  space  ago  the 
living  embodiment  of  invincible  might, 
not  one  remained  to  help  or  shield  him, 
none  but  were  involved  in  this  cata¬ 
clysm  of  blood.  His  kindred  were  cut 
off  from  him,  he  was  overlooked  by 
bis  enemies,  and  when  be  came  to  him¬ 
self  he  was  alone.  A  sudden  frantic 
impulse  seized  him,  and  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  he  fled,  fled  as  the  bee  flies,  but 
without  the  homing  instinct  to  guide 
him,  southward  through  the  calm  blue 
silences  of  that  sleeping  ocean.  On,  on, 
he  fled  untiring,  until  behind  him  the 
emerald  sheen  of  his  passage  through 
the  now  starlit  waters  broadened  into 
a  wide  blaze  of  softest  light.  Before 
him  lay  the  dark,  its  profound  depths 
just  manifested  by  the  occasional  tran¬ 
sient  gleam  of  an  uneasy  medusa  or 
the  swift  flight  of  a  terrified  shark. 
When  compelled  to  break  the  glassy 
surface  for  breath  there  was  a  sudden 
splash,  and  amid  the  deep  sigh  from 
his  laboring  lungs  came  the  musical 
fall  of  the  sparkling  spray.  When 
morning  dawned  again  on  his  long  ob¬ 
jectless  flight,  unfailing  instinct  warned 
him  of  his  approach  to  shallower  wa¬ 
ters,  and  with  slackening  speed  he  went 
on,  through  the  tender  diffused  sun¬ 
light  of  those  dreamy  depths,  until  he 
came  to  an  enormous  submarine  forest, 
where  the  trees  were  fantastic  abut¬ 
ments  of  living  coral,  the  leaves  and 
fronds  of  dull-hued  fucus  or  algse,  the 
blossoms  of  orchld-Hke  sea-anemones  or 
zoophytes,  and  the  birds  were  darting, 
gliding  fish,  whose  myriad  splendid 
tints  blazed  like  illuminated  Jewels. 

Here,  surely,  he  might  be  at  peace 
and  find  some  solace  for  his  loneliness, 
some  suitable  food  to  replace  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  always  found 
awaiting  him,  and  now  wonTd  And  nev- 
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erniore.  Moving  gently  through  the 
interminably  intricate  avenues  of  this 
submarine  world  of  stillness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  bis  small  lower  jaw  hanging  down 
as  usual,  be  found  abundant  store  of 
sapid  molluscs  that  glided  down  bis 
gaping  gullet  with  a  pleasant  tickling, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  a  soothing 
sense  of  hunger  satisfied.  When  be 
rose  to  spout  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
i  weltering  turmoil  of  broken  water, 
where  the  majestic  swell  fretted  and 
roared  in  wrath  around  the  hindering 
peaks  of  the  great  reef— a  group  of 
islands  in  the  making.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  safe,  for  no  land  was  in 
I  sight  whence  might  come  a  band  of 

I  his  hereditary  foes,  while  into  that  net¬ 

work  of  Jagged  rocks  no  vessel  would 
ever  dare  to  venture.  After  a  few  days 
of  placid  enjoyment  of  this  secure  ex¬ 
istence  he  began  to  feel  courage  and  in¬ 
dependence,  although  still  pining  for 
the  companionship  of  bis  kind.  Thus 
he  might  have  gone  on  for  long,  but 
that  an  adventure  befell  him  which 
raised  him  at  once  to  his  rightful  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  sea-folk.  During  his 
rambles  through  the  mazes  and  glades 
of  this  subaqueous  paradise  be  bad 
once  or  twice  noticed  between  two  stu¬ 
pendous  columns  of  coral  a  black  space 
where  the  water  was  apparently  of 
fathomless  depth.  Curiosity,  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  actuating  the 
animate  creation,  Impelled  him  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  chasm,  but  something, 
he  knew  not  what,  probably  inherited 
caution,  had  hitherto  held  him  back. 
At  last,  having  met  with  no  creature 
nearly  his  own  size,  and  grown  bold  by 
reason  of  plenteous  food,  he  became 
venturesome,  and  made  for  that 
gloomy  abyss,  bent  upon  searching  its 
recesses  thoroughly.  Boldly  he  swept 
between  the  Immense  bastions  that 
guarded  it  and  with  a  swift  upward 
thmst  of  his  broad  horizontal  tall  went 
headlong  down,  down.  down.  Present¬ 
ly  he  saw  amidst  the  outer  darkness  a 


web  of  palely  gleaming  lines  incessant¬ 
ly  changing  their  patterns  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
yards.  They  centred  upon  a  dull 
ghastly  glare  that  was  motionless, 
formless,  indescribable.  In  its  midst 
there  was  a  blackness  deeper,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  that  of  the  surrounding  pit. 
Suddenly  all  that  writhing  entangle¬ 
ment  wrapped  him  round,  each  clutch¬ 
ing  snare  fastening  upon  him  with  in¬ 
numerable  gnawing  mouths  as  if  to  de¬ 
vour  him  all  over  at  once.  With  a  new 
and  even  pleasant  sensation  thrilling 
along  his  spine  the  young  leviathan 
burled  himself  forward  at  that  mid¬ 
most  gap,  his  powerful  Jaws  clashing 
and  bis  whole  lithe  frame  upstrung 
with  nervous  energy.  Right  through 
the  glutinous  musky  mass  of  that  un¬ 
thinkable  chimsera  he  hewed  his  way. 
heeding  not  in  the  least  the  wrenching, 
sucking  coils  winding  about  him,  and 
covering  every  inch  of  his  body.  Ab¬ 
solute  silence  reigned  as  the  great  fight 
went  on.  Its  inequality  was  curiously 
abnormal.  For  while  the  vast  amor¬ 
phous  bulk  of  the  mollusc  completely 
dwarfed  the  comparatively  puny  size 
of  the  young  cachalot,  there  was  on  the 
side  of  the  latter  all  the  Innate  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  vertebrate  carnivorous 
mammal  with  warrier  instincts  trans¬ 
mitted  unimpaired  through  a  thousand 
generations  of  ocean  royalty.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  grip  of  those  clinging  tenta¬ 
cles  relaxed  as  he  felt  the  succulent 
gelatinousness  divide,  and  with  a 
bound  he  ascended  from  that  befouled 
abysmal  gloom  into  the  light  and  love¬ 
liness  of  the  upper  air.  Behind  him 
trailed  sundry  long  fragments,  disiectn 
memlira  of  his  late  antagonist,  and  up¬ 
on  these,  after  filling  his  lungs  again 
and  again  with  the  keen  pure  air  of 
heaven,  he  feasted  grandly. 

But  in  spite  of  the  new  inspiring 
sense  of  conscious  might  and  ability  to 
do  even  as  his  forefathers  had  done, 
his  loneliness  was  heavy  upon  him. 
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For,  like  all  mammals,  the  cachalot 
loves  the  fellowship  of  his  kin  during 
the  days  of  his  strength;  and  only 
when  advancing  age  renders  him  un¬ 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  jealous 
rivals,  or  makes  him  a  laggard  In  the 
united  chase,  does  he  forsake  the  school 
and  wander  solitary  and  morose  about 
the  infinite  solitudes  of  his  limitless 
abode.  And  so,  surrounded  by  the 
abundant  evidences  of  his  prowess,  the 
young  giant  meditated,  while  a  hungry 
host  of  sharks,  like  jackals  at  the  lion’s 
kill,  came  prowling  up  out  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  silence,  and  with  shrill  cries 
of  delight  the  hovering  bird-folk  gath¬ 
ered  in  myriads  to  take  tithe  of  his 
enormous  spoil.  Unheeding  the  accu¬ 
mulating  multitudes,  who  gave  Rim 
ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  full 
of  flesh,  he  lay  almost  motionless,  when 
suddenly  that  subtle  sense  which,  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  faintest  vibrations  of  the 
mobile  sea,  kept  him  warned,  informed 
him  that  some  more  than  ordinary  com¬ 
motion  was  in  progress  not  many  miles 
away.  Instantly  every  sinew  set  taut, 
every  nerve  tingled  with  receptivity, 
while,  quivering  like  some  fucus  frond 
in  a  tide-rip,  his  broad  tail  swayed  si¬ 
lently  to  and  fro,  but  so  easily  as  not 
to  stir  his  body  from  its  attitude  of  in¬ 
tense  expectation.  A  gannet  swept  over 
him  close  down,  startling  him  so  that 
with  one  fierce  lunge  of  his  flukes  he 
sprang  forward  twenty  yards;  but  re¬ 
covering  himself  he  paused  again, 
though  the  impetus  still  bore  him  noise¬ 
lessly  ahead,  the  soothing  wash  of  the 
waves  eddying  gently  around  his  blunt 
bow.  Shortly  after,  to  his  unbounded 
joy,  a  noble  company  of  his  own  folk 
hove  in  sight,  two  score  of  them  in 
goodliest  array.  They  glided  around 
him  in  graceful  curves,  wonderlngly 
saluting  him  by  touching  his  small 
body  with  fin,  nose,  and  tail,  and  puz¬ 
zled  beyond  measure  as  to  how  so 
young  a  fellow-citizen  came  to  be  in¬ 
habiting  these  vast  wastes  alone.  His 


tale  was  soon  told,  for  the  whale-peo¬ 
ple  waste  no  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
the  company  solemnly  received  him  in¬ 
to  their  midst  as  a  comrade  who  had 
well  earned  the  right  to  be  one  of  their 
band  by  providing  for  them  so  great 
a  feast.  Swiftly  the  spoil  of  that  gi¬ 
gantic  mollusc  was  rescued  from  the 
marauding  sharks,  and  devoured;  ami 
thorough  was  the  subsequent  seareli 
among  those  deep-lying  darknesses  for 
any  other  monsters  of  the  same  breed 
that  might  lie  brooding  in  their  depths. 
None  were  to  be  found,  although  for 
two  days  and  nights  the  questing  le¬ 
viathans  pursued  their  keen  investiga¬ 
tions.  When  there  remained  no  longer 
a  cave  unfathomed  or  a  maze  une>;- 
plored,  the  leader  of  the  school,  a  huge 
black  bull  of  unrivalled  fame,  gave 
the  signal  for  departure,  and  away  they 
went  in  double  columns,  line  ahead,  due 
south,  their  splendid  chief  about  a  ca¬ 
ble’s  length  in  advance.  The  happy 
youngster,  no  longer  a  stray  from  his 
kind,  gambolled  about  the  school  in  un¬ 
restrained  delight  at  the  rising  tide  of 
life  that  surged  tumultuously  through 
his  vigorous  frame.  Ah;  it  was  so  good 
to  be  alive,  glorious  to  speed,  with  body 
bending  bow-wise,  and  broad  fan-like 
flukes  spurning  the  brilliant  waves  be¬ 
hind  him,  ecstasy  to  exert  all  the  power 
he  felt  In  one  mad  upward  rush  until 
out  into  the  sunlight  high  through  the 
warm  air  he  sprang,  a  living  embodi¬ 
ment  of  irresistible  force,  and  fell  with 
a  joyous  crash  back  into  the  welcoming 
bosom  of  his  native  deep.  The  sedate 
patriarch  of  the  school  looked  on  at 
these  youthful  freaks  Indulgently,  un¬ 
til.  fired  by  the  sight  of  his  young  fol¬ 
lower’s  energy,  he  too  put  forth  all  his 
Incredible  strength,  launching  his  hun¬ 
dred  tons  or  so  of  solid  weight  clear  of 
the  embracing  sea.  and  returning  to  it 
again  with  a  shock  as  of  some  Poly¬ 
phemus-hurled  mountain. 

Thus  our  orphan  grew  and  waxed 
great.  Together,  without  mishap  of 
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nuy  kind,  these  lords  of  the  hood  skirt¬ 
ed  the  southern  slopes  of  the  globe.  In 
serene  security  they  ranged  the  stormy 
seas  from  Kerguelen  to  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  Falklands  to  Table  Bay,  up 
through  the  scent-laden  strains  between 
Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  loitering 
along  the  burning  shores  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  dallying  with  the  eddies 
around  the  lonely  Seychelles  and  idling 
away  the  pleasant  north-east  monsoon 
in  the  Arabian  Sea.  By  the  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  they  entered  the  Red  Sea,  tl  eir 
majestic  array  scaring  the  nomad  fisii- 
ernien  at  their  lonely  labor  along  the 
reef-besprinkled  margins  thereof,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  straight-ruled  track 
down  its  centre  on  which  the  unwea¬ 
ried  slaves  of  the  West,  the  great 
steamships,  steadily  thrust  their  un- 
devlatlng  way.  Here,  in  richest  abun¬ 
dance,  they  found  their  favorite  food, 
cuttlefish  of  many  kinds,  although  none 
so  large  as  those  haunting  the  middle 
depths  of  the  outer  ocean.  And  thread¬ 
ing  the  deep  channels  between  the  reefs 
(treat  shoals  of  delicately  flavored  fish, 
beguiled  by  the  pearly  whiteness  of 
those  gaping  throats,  rushed  fearlessly 
down  them  to  oblivion.  So  quiet  were 
these  haunts,  so  free  from  even  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  Interference  by  man, 
their  only  enemy,  that  they  remained 
for  many  months,  even  penetrating 
well  up  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  that  sea  of 
sleep  whose  waters  even  now  retain 
the  same 'primitive  seclusion  they  en¬ 
joyed  when  their  shores  were  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  mankind. 

But  now  a  time  was  fast  approach¬ 
ing  when  our  hero  must  needs  meet  his 
compeers  In  battle,  if  haply  he  might 
justify  his  clafm  to  be  a  leader  in  his 
turn.  For  such  is  the  custom  of  the 
cachalot.  The  young  bulls  each  seek 
to  form  a  harem  among  the  younger 
cows  of  the  school,  and  having  done  so, 
they  break  off  from  the  main  band  and 
pursue  their  own  independent  way. 
The  crisis  in  the  career  of  the  orphan 


had  been  imminent  for  some  time,  but 
now,  in  these  untroubled  seas,  it  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Already  several 
preliminary  skirmishes  had  taken  place 
with  no  definite  results,  and  at  last, 
one  morning  when  the  sea  was  like 
oil  for  smoothness,  and  blazing  like 
burnished  gold  under  the  fervent  glare 
of  the  sun,  two  out  of  the  four  young 
bulls  attacked  the  orphan  at  once.  All 
around  lay  the  expectant  brides  ready 
to  welcome  the  conqueror,  while  in  sol¬ 
itary  state  the  mighty  leader  held  aloof, 
doubtless  meditating  on  the  coming 
time  when  a  mightier  than  he  should 
arise  and  drive  him  from  his  proud  po¬ 
sition  into  lifelong  exile.  Straight  for 
our  hero’s  massive  head  came  his  rivals, 
charging  along  the  foaming  surface  like 
bluff-bowed  torpedo  rams.  But  as  they 
converged  upon  him  he  also  charged 
to  meet  them,  settling  slightly  at  the 
same  time.  Whether  by  accident  or  de¬ 
sign  I  know  not,  but  certainly  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  move  was  that  instead 
of  their  striking  him  they  met  one  an¬ 
other  over  his  back,  the  shock  of  their 
impact  throwing  their  great  heads  out 
of  the  sea  with  a  dull  boom  that  might 
have  been  heard  for  a  mile.  Swiftly 
and  gracefully  the  orphan  turned  head 
over  flukes,  rising  on  his  back  and 
clutching  the  nearest  of  his  opponents 
by  his  pendulous  under  jaw.  The 
fury  of  that  assault  was  so  great  that 
the  attacked  one’s  jaw  was  wrenched 
sideways,  until  it  remained  at  right 
angles  to  his  body,  leaving  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  sorely  hampered  In  even 
the  getting  of  food,  but  utterly  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  ever  again  giving  battle  to  one 
of  his  own  species.  Then,  rushing  to¬ 
wards  the  other  aprgressor,  the  victori¬ 
ous  warrior  inverted  his  body  in  the 
sea  and  brandishing  his  lethal  flukes 
smote  so  doughtily  upon  his  foe  that 
the  noise  of  those  tremendous  blows 
reverberated  for  leagues  over  the  calm 
sea,  while  around  the  combatants  the 
troubled  waters  were  lashed  into  ridges 
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and  islets  of  snowy  foam.  Very  soon 
was  the  battle  over.  Disheartened, 
sick,  and  exhausted,  the  disabled  rival 
essayed  to  escape,  settling  stone-like 
until  he  lay  like  some  sunken  wreck 
on  the  boulder-bestrewn  sea-bed  a  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  down.  Slowly,  but  full 
of  triumph,  the  conqueror  returned  to 
the  waiting  school  and,  selecting  six  of 
the  submissive  cows,  led  them  away 
without  any  attempt  at  hindrance  on 
the  part  of  the  other  two  young  bulls 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  fray. 

In  stately  march  the  new  family 
travelled  southward  out  of  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  Somali  Coast,  past  the  frown¬ 
ing  cliffs  of  Sokotra,  and,  crossing  the 
Arabian  Sea,  skirted  at  their  ease  the 
pleasant  Malabar  littoral.  Unerring 
instinct  guided  them  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  through  the  Sunda  Straits 
until  amid  the  intricacies  of  Celebes 
they  ended  their  journey  for  a  season. 
Here,’  with  richest  food  in  overflowing 
abundance,  among  undisturbed  reef- 
beds  swept  by  constantly  changing  cur¬ 
rents,  where  they  might  chafe  their  ir¬ 
ritated  skins  clean  from  the  many  par¬ 
asites  they  had  accumulated  during 
their  long  Red  Sea  sojourn,  they  re¬ 
mained  for  several  seasons.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  as  calamities  usually  come,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  whaler  as  they 
were  calmly  skirting  along  Timor.  But 
never  till  their  dying  day  did  those 
whale-fishers  forget  that  fight.  True, 
they  secured  two  half-grown  cows,  but 
at  what  a  cost  to  themselves!  For  the 
young  leader,  now  in  the  full  flush  of 
vigorous  life,  seemed  not  only  to  have  In¬ 
herited  the  fighting  instincts  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  but  also  to  possess  a  fund  of 
wily  ferocity  that  made  him  a  truly 
terrible  foe.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  the 
keen  thrust  of  the  harpoon  than.  In¬ 
stead  of  expending  his  strength  for 
naught  by  a  series  of  aimless  flounder- 
ings,  he  rolled  his  huge  bulk  swiftly 
towards  his  aggressors,  who  were  busi¬ 
ly  engaged  In  clearing  their  boat  of  the 


hampering  sail,  and  perforce  helpless  | 
for  a  time.  Right  down  upon  them 
came  the  writhing  mass  of  living  flesh,  | 
overwhelming  them  as  completely  as  I 
if  they  had  suddenly  fallen  under  Niag-  I 
ara.  From  out  of  that  roaring  vortex 
only  two  of  the  six  men  forming  the 
boat’s  crew  emerged  alive,  poor  frag¬ 
ments  of  humanity  tossing  like  chips 
upon  the  tormented  sea.  Then  chang¬ 
ing  his  tactics,  the  triumphant  cachalot 
glided  stealthily  about  just  beneath  the 
surface,  feeling  with  his  sensitive 
flukes  for  anything  still  remaining 
afloat  upon  which  to  wreak  his  newly 
aroused  thirst  for  vengeance.  As  of¬ 
ten  as  he  touched  a  floating  portion  of 
the  shattered  boat,  up  flew  his  mighty 
flukes  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  reflex- 
blow  that  would  have  stove  In  the  side 
of  a  ship,  be  smote  it  into  still  smaller 
splinters.  This  attention  to  his  first 
set  of  enemies  saved  the  other  boats 
from  destruction,  for  they,  using  all 
expedition,  managed  to  despatch  the 
two  cows  they  had  harpooned,  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
aster,  the  bull,  unable  to  find  anything 
more  to  destroy,  had  departed  with  the 
remnant  of  his  family  and  they  saw 
him  no  more.  Gloomily  they  traversed  the 
battlefield  until  they  found  the  two  ex¬ 
hausted  survivors  just  feebly  clinging 
to  a  couple  of  oars,  and  with  them 
mournfully  regained  their  ship. 

Meanwhile  the  triumphant  bull  was 
slowly  making  his  way  eastward,  sore¬ 
ly  Irritated  by  the  galling  harpoon 
which  was  buried  deep  In  his  shoulders, 
and  wondering  what  the  hundreds  of 
fathoms  of  trailing  rope  behind 
him  could  be.  At  last,  coming 
to  a  well  known  reef,  he  managed 
to  get  the  line  entangled  around  some 
of  its  coral  pillars,  and  a  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  on  his  part  tore  out  the  barbed 
weapon,  leaving  In  Its  place  a  ragged 
rent  In  his  blubber  four  feet  long.  Such 
a  trifle  as  that,  a  mere  superficial 
scratch,  gave  him  little  trouble,  and 
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with  the  wonderful  recuperative  power 
possessed  by  all  the  sea-folk  the  ugly 
tear  was  completely  healed  In  a  few 
days.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
enemies  to  any  of  mankind  daring  to 
attack  him,  for  he  knew  his  power. 
This  the  whalemen  found  to  their  cost. 
Within  the  next  few  years  his  fame 
had  spread  from  Cape  Cod  to  Chelyush- 
kln,  and  whenever  two  whaleships  met 
for  a  spell  of  “gamming,”  his  prowess 
was  sure  to  be  an  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation.  In  fact,  he  became  the 
terror  of  the  tortuous  passages  of  Ma¬ 
laysia,  and  though  often  attacked  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  make  good  his  es¬ 
cape,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him 
some  direful  testimony  to  his  ferocious 
cunning.  At  last  he  fell  In  with  a  ship 
off  Palawan,  whose  crew  were  justly 
reputed  to  be  the  smartest  whale-fish¬ 
ers  from  “Down  East.”  Two  of  her 
boats  attacked  him  one  lovely  evening 
just  before  sunset,  but  the  iron  drew. 
Immediately  he  felt  the  wound  he 
dived  perpendicularly,  but  describing 
a  complete  vertical  circle  beneath  the 
boat  he  rose  again,  striking  her  almost 
amidships  with  the  front  of  his  head. 
This,  of  course,  hurled  the  crew  every¬ 
where.  besides  shattering  the  boat. 
Rut  reversing  himself  again  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  he  brandished  those  awful  fiukes 
In  the  air,  bringing  them  down  upon 
the  helpless  men  and  crushing  three  of 
them  into  dead  pieces.  Apparently  sat¬ 
isfied.  he  disappeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness. 

When  the  extent  of  the  disaster  be¬ 
came  known  on  board  the  ship,  the 
skipper  was  speechless  with  rage  and 
grief,  for  the  mate  who  had  been  killed 
was  his  brother,  and  very  dear  to  him. 
And  he  swore  that  if  it  cost  him  a  sea¬ 
son’s  work  and  the  loss  of  his  ship,  he 
would  slay  that  man-killing  whale. 
From  that  day  he  cruised  about  th(»se 
narrow  seas  offering  large  rewards  to 
any  of  his  men  who  should  first  sight 


his  enemy  again.  Several  weeks  went 
by,  during  which  not  a  solitary  si)out 
was  seen,  until  one  morning  in  Banda 
Strait  the  skipper  himself  “raised”  a 
whale  close  in  to  the  western  verge  of 
the  island.  Instantly  all  hands  were 
alert,  hoping  against  hope  that  this 
might  prove  to  be  their  long-sought  foe 
a(  last.  Soon  the  welcome  news  came 
from  aloft  that  it  «:a«  a  sperm  ’.\liale, 
and  an  hour  later  two  boats  left  the 
ship,  the  foremost  of  them  commanded 
by  the  skipper.  With  him  he  took  four 
smal'  barrels  tightly  bunged,  and  an 
extra  supply  of  bomb-lances,  in  the  use 
of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  ex¬ 
pert.  As  they  drew  near  the  uncon¬ 
scious  leviathan  they  scarcely  dared 
breathe,  and,  their  oars  carefully 
peaked,  they  propelled  the  boats  by 
paddles  as  silently  as  the  gliding  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  shark.  Hurrah!  fast;  first 

iron.  “Starn  all,  men,  it’s  him,  d - r 

him,  ’n  I’ll  slaughter  him  ’r  he  shall 
me.”  Backward  flew  the  boat,  not  a 
second  too  soon,  for  with  that  super¬ 
human  cunning  expected  of  him.  tlv^ 
terrible  monster  had  spun  round  and 
was  rushing  straight  for  them.  The 
men  pulled  for  dear  life,  the  steersman 
swinging  the  boat  round  as  If  she  were 
on  a  pivot,  while  the  skipper  pitched  over 
the  first  of  his  barrels.  Oat  fiashed  the 
sinewy  flukes,  and  before  that  tremen¬ 
dous  blow  the  buoyant  barrlco  spun 
through  the  air  like  a  football.  The 
skipper’s  eyes  flashed  with  delight  at 
the  success  of  his  stratagem,  and  over 
went  another  decoy.  This  seemed  to 
puzzle  the  whale,  but  it  did  not  hinder 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  keep  instinctive¬ 
ly  heading  towards  the  boat  thus  ex¬ 
posing  only  his  invulnerable  head.  The 
skipper,  however,  had  no  idea  of  rash¬ 
ly  risking  himself,  so  heaving  over  his 
remaining  barrel  he  kept  well  clear  of 
the  furious  animal’s  rushes,  knowing 
well  that  the  waiting  game  was  the 
best.  All  through  that  bright  day  the 
great  battle  raged.  Many  were  the 
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hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  men,  but 
the  skipper  never  lost  his  cool,  calcu¬ 
lating  attitude.  Finally  the  now  ex¬ 
hausted  leviathan  “sounded”  in  reali¬ 
ty,  remaining  down  for  half  an  hour. 
When  he  reappeared,  he  was  so  slug¬ 
gish  in  his  movements  that  the  exul¬ 
tant  skipper  shouted,  “Naow,  boys,  in 
on  him— he’s  our  whale.”  Forward 
darted  the  beautiful  craft  under  the 
practised  sweep  of  the  six  oars,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  within  range  the 
skipper  fired  his  first  bomb.  It  reached 
the  whale,  but,  buried  in  the  fiesh,  its 
explosion  was  not  disabling.  Still  it 
did  not  spur  the  huge  creature  into  ac¬ 
tivity,  for  at  last  his  strength  had  failed 
him.  Another  rush  in  and  another 
bomb,  this  time  taking  effect  just  abaft 
the  starboard  fin.  There  was  a  momen- 
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tary  accession  of  energy  as  the  fright¬ 
ful  wound  caused  by  the  bursting  iron 
tube  among  the  monster’s  viscera  set 
all  his  masses  of  muscles  a-guiver.  But 
this  spurt  was  short-lived.  And  as  a 
third  bomb  was  fired  a  torrent  of  blood 
foamed  from  the  whale’s  distended 
spiracle,  a  few  fierce  convulsions  dis¬ 
torted  his  enormous  frame,  and  then 
that  puissant  ocean  monarch  passed 
peacefully  into  the  passiveness  of 
death. 

When  they  got  the  great  carcass 
alongside,  they  found  embedded  in  the 
blubber  no  fewer  than  fourteen  har¬ 
poons,  besides  sundry  fragments  of  ex¬ 
ploded  bombs,  each  bearing  mute  but 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  warlike  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  vanquished  Titan  who  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  an  orphan. 

Franl;  T.  Bulleii. 


TO  THE  CZAR. 

On  the  Recent  Imperial  Edict  Destroying  the  Constitution  of  Finland. 

We  heard  thy  plea  for  Peace,  and  thy  praise  rang  round  the 
world ; 

We  dreamed  of  a  Truce  of  God,  and  war-stained  banners 
furled; 

And  the  nations  paused  like  men  who  stare  at  a  meteor's 
flight. 

Beautiful,  sudden,  rare,  across  their  sullen  night. 

Many  there  were  that  joyed  the  gracious  sign  to  see; 

Many  there  w’ere  that  smiled  to  think  such  truce  could  be; 

Hut  the  voice  of  the  doubters  died  in  the  psean  of  praise 
that  swelled 

From  the  lips  of  a  world  that  yearned  for  the  respite  long 
withheld. 

And  now,  O  ruler  of  men,  while  round  thy  council  board 

Statesmen  of  East  and  West  are  gathering  at  thy  word. 

Rings  in  our  ears  a  cry  from  the  folk  of  a  northern  land. 

Stunned  by  the  brutal  shock  of  a  pitiless  new  command. 


Breaking  the  ancient  bars  of  a  people’s  rights  it  came. 
Inexorable  as  frost  and  cruel  as  blasting  flame; 
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Laying  its  grip  on  the  best,  and  calling  from  farm  and  field 

The  hands  that  garnered,  content,  the  little  their  land  might 
yield; 

Claimed,  with  a  tyrant  force  that  made  thy  sceptre  a  sword; 

Claimed— In  the  War-god’s  name!  the  name  by  thee  abhorred. 

Czar,  was  it  well,  forsooth,  for  thy  glutted  army’s  sake. 

That,  now  in  this  happy  hour,  a  nation’s  heart  should  bfeak? 

That  now,  when  the  vision  dawns  of  men  for  the  plough  set 
free. 

For  the  forge,  and  the  fishing-fieets  on  the  island-studded  sea. 

Thy  fiat  should  strip  the  land  of  the  manhood  that  held  at 
bay 

The  spectre  with  hollow  checks  that  stalks  in  the  Northland 
gray. 

And  the  bramble  unstayed  should  trail  where  the  furrows 
waved  with  corn. 

And  the  gaunt  wolf  sniff  at  the  door  of  the  kinc-shcds  left 
forlorn? 

Already  thy  mandate  knocks  at  homes  untenanted. 

’Scaped  from  the  far-flung  net,  they  have  balked  thy  purpose 
dread! 

Far  o’er  the  Western  seas,  from  the  evil  days  they  are  flown 

To  the  wide  new  western  lands  where  the  knout  is  all  un¬ 
known. 

And  the  threefold  cross  that  waves  over  leagues  of  frosted 
pine 

Shall  welcome  the  sturdy  hearts  that  once,  O  Czar,  were  thine. 

Yet  would  they  cling  to  the  old,  to  the  clime  that  gave  them 
birth. 

Though  bleak  are  the  barren  wolds  and  niggard  the  bard- 
tllled  earth, 

To  the  lake-side  birchen  groves,  and  the  falls  where  the  sal¬ 
mon  leap, 

To  the  fruit-tree  shaded  croft,  and  the  place  where  their 
fathers  sleep; 

-And  they  look  to  thee,  doubting,  dismayed,  for  the  Justice 
that  yet  may  be. 

For  the  hand  that  is  lifted  for  Peace  to  cancel  the  black  de¬ 
cree. 

Czar,  thou  wouldst  silence  the  drums— yet  a  nation  is  slain 
by  thee! 

The  Speaker.  Horace  O,  Groser. 
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HEROES  AND  HEROINES  IN  FICTION. 


Few  forms  of  affection  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  fatal  to  their  objects  than  is  that 
of  the  novelist  for  those  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  whom  *he  admires.  Even  the 
greatest  of  writers,  whilst  they  animate 
with  pungent  life  and  individuality 
such  of  their  men  and  women  as  they 
regard  with  critical  coolness,  leaving 
the  reader  to  applaud  them  or  condemn 
them  as  he  pleases,  no  sooner  take  any 
of  their  creations  under  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  protection,  and  obtrude  them  on 
the  reader  as  selected  objects  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  than  in  place  of  living  beings 
they  give  us  empty  abstractions,  or  liv¬ 
ing  beings  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  weakness  rather  than  for  their 
strength.  This  is  a  fact  which  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  most  strongly  exem¬ 
plified  in  avowed  heroes  and  heroines. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  the  singular 
strength  and  truth  which  distinguish 
the  male  characters  in  Thackeray’s 
“Vanity  Fair”  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writer’s  own  description  of  that  work, 
which  he  calls,  as  a  second  title,  “A 
Novel  without  a  Hero.”  But  though 
it  is  a  novel  without  a  hero,  it  is  not  a 
novel  without  a  heroine.  The  true  hero¬ 
ine,  in  Thackeray’s  eyes,  is  Amelia;  and 
Amelia  is  a  young  lady  who  alienates 
the  admiration  of  the  reader  in  precise 
proportion  as  she  excites  that  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Dickens’  affection  for  his  charac¬ 
ters  is  even  more  fatal  than  Thacker¬ 
ay’s.  Pecksniff  is  a  man.  Tom  Pinch  is 
a  phantom.  The  same  thing  shows  Itself 
throughout  the  novels  of  Scott.  Lovel 
has  no  reality  if  we  set  him  beside  the 
Antiquary;  nor  has  Miss  Wardour,  If 
we  set  her  beside  Miss  Grlzel  Oldbuck. 
Few  novels,  in  some  respects,  are  more 
interesting  than  “Wilhelm  Melster;” 
but  Wilhelm,  as  a  man,  has  no  distinct 
character.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  an  Independent  Identity.  We 


might  multiply  examples  indefinitely, 
but  these  few  are  enough.  Indeed  the 
fact  to  which  we  refer  is  so  notorious 


that  it  hardly  requires  proof. 

But  though  the  truth  of  w'hat  we 
have  said  is  notorious,  the  explanation 
of  it  is  not  generally  recognized.  The 
comparative  failure  of  novelists  lu 
drawing  heroes  and  heroines,  is  due  to 
two  distinct  causes— in  some  cases  to 
one,  in  some  cases  to  the  other.  One  of 
these  causes  is  simple  enough,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  painting 
—that  of  all  human  characteristics  the 
most  difficult  to  portray  is  beauty.  For 
one  man  who  can  make  beauty 
characteristic,  ten  men  can  make  ugli¬ 
ness.  The  novelist,  moreover,  far  more 
than  the  portrait-painter,  is,  in  the  c.nse 
of  characters  he  desires  to  flatter, 
tempted  to  suppress  defects,  and  with 
far  more  serious  consequences.  And 
he  is  so  for  this  reason— that  whilst 
many  faces  exist  which  are  practic.Tlly 
without  blemish,  or  whose  blemishes, 
if  they  have  them,  are  not  essential  to 
their  expression,  the  moral  nature  of  no 
one  is  devoid  of  grave  imperfections; 
and  these  are  invariably  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  character,  that  If  they  are 
suppressed  or  Ignored,  the  vitality  of 
the  portrait  is  destroyed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  far  more 
Important  than  this,  to  which  the  want 
of  vitality  in  heroes  and  heroines  is 
due.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  man's 
novel,  the  hero,  and  in  a  woman’s  nov¬ 
el,  the  heroine,  is  often  not  so  much  a 
character  as  a  point  of  view:  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  is  not  always  Inevitable,  but 
is  essential  to  the  author’s  purpose. 
The  hero  or  heroine  is  a  husk  into 
which  the  author  slips  the  reader;  and 
the  husk  must  be  of  a  shape  sufficiently 
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devoid  of  pecularities  to  allow  readers 
of  various  dgure  to  occupy  it  The 
husk  forms  a  kind  of  disguise  in  which 
the  reader  is  submitted  by  the  author 
to  a  certain  series  of  experiences  or  has 
his  eye  directed  by  the  author  to  rer- 
tuiu  events  or  problems.  Most  of 
Scott’s  heroes  are  personages  of  this 
description;  and  in  a  very  marked  man¬ 
ner,  so  also  is  Wilhelm  Meister.  Wav- 
erley  is  merely  the  reader  witnessing, 
aud  to  a  certain  extent  participating  in, 
a  picturesque  historical  movement 
^Vilhelm  Meister  is  merely  the  reader, 
interrogating  life  like  a  philosopher, 
under  Goethe’s  guidance.  Any  full  and 
vital  representation  of  either,  which 
made  his  character  distinctly  different 
from  the  reader,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  fulfilling  his  true  literary 
function.  It  would  have  prevented  the 
reader’s  personality  from  coalescing 
with  his.  Such  heroes  are  necessarily 
not  objects  of  interest,  as  the  other 
characters  are;  but  they  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mind  that  feels  the  interest. 

Any  one  who  considers  what  is  im¬ 
plied  in  this  fact  will  be  led  by  It  to 
realize  many  things  which  criticism  too 
often  forgets.  In  fiction.  Just  as  In 
painting,  everything  must  be  drawn 
from  some  definite  point  of  view,  and 
drawn  in  accordance,  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  with  certain  rules  of  perspective. 
Sometimes  the  point  of  view  Is  that  of 
the  author,  or  of  the  ideal  and  detached 
spectator.  Sometimes  It  is  the  point  of 
view  of  this  or  that  character.  It  must 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe,  as  it  Is  to  paint 
a  landscape,  without  reference  to  a  pair 
of  eyes  viewing  it  from  some  given 
spot.  In  fiction  these  eyes  may  be 
either  the  author’s  own,  or  those  of  one 
of  his  characters.  Most  authors  are 
constantly  moving  from  one  point  to 
the  other.  The  author,  for  Instance, 
who  describes  a  lonely  landscape,  from 
which  the  day  Is  slowly  failing,  neces¬ 
sarily  describes  this  as  seen  from  some 


given  spot  by  himself.  He  calls  some 
hills  remote,  some  valleys  dim  and  be¬ 
wildering,  because  bis  own  station  is 
remote  from  the  one,  and  prevents  his 
seeing  into  the  other.  But  if  he  intro¬ 
duces  into  this  landscape  a  traveller 
whose  movements  he  is  going  to  fol¬ 
low,  he  will  Instinctively  begin  to  draw 
his  pictures  through  the  traveller’s  eye, 
not  his  own.  He  will  speak  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  road,  or  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  lights  in  the  distance,  w'hen  the 
road  is  uncertain  and  the  lights  mys¬ 
terious,  only  because  the  one  is  not 
familiar  to  the  traveller,  and  the  origin 
of  the  other  is  unknown  to  him;  and 
the  subsequent  events  will,  either  in 
part  or  wiiolly,  be  described  in  terms 
of  the  traveller’s  own  experience. 
Doors  will  be  closed  till  the  traveller 
passes  through  them.  Men-  will  be 
strangers  till  the  traveller  makes  their 
acquaintance. 

Nor  does  this  hold  good  of  scenery 
and  Incidents  only.  It  is  equally  true 
with  regards  to  morals,  manners,  and 
the  whole  complexion  of  life.  The  way 
In  which  these  are  represented,  indeed 
the  possibility  of  representing  them  at 
all,  depends  on  their  relation  to  some 
supposed  person,  viewing  them  from 
some  definite  moral  or  social  stand¬ 
point.  A  character  like  Mrs.  Gamp, 
for  example,  as  represented  by  Dick¬ 
ens,  is  drawn,  and  could  be  drawn  only, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  person  whose 
breeding  and  education  are  superior  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Gamp  herself.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  touches  by  which  Dickens  de¬ 
scribes  her  would  be  meaningless  to 
any  one  who  saw  her  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Betsy  Prig.  So  again  as  to 
morals,  nearly  all  the  events  of  life 
have  a  tragic  or  serious,  and  a  light  or 
comic,  aspect,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  we  elect  to  view  them,  or 
the  manner  in  which,  when  contem¬ 
plating  them,  we  focus  the  mind’s  eye. 
Thus  a  drunken  scene  to  Dickens  is 
nearly  always  comic;  whereas  the  same 
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scene,  in  the  bands  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  were  he  to  become  a  novelist, 
would  appear  as  a  lugubrious  tragedy; 
whilst  if  the  same  intrigue  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  and  by  a  contributor  to  the 
“Vie  Parisienne,”  though  the  two  ac¬ 
counts  might  be  obviously  accounts  of 
the  same  incident,  nine-tenths  of  the 
details  mentioned  in  each  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  two  writers  would  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  fragment  of  life;  but 
they  would  be  seeing  It  from  different 
positions,  or  their  eyes  would  be  fo¬ 
cussed  differently. 

Any  one  who  will  consider  these  facts 
will  perceive  that  a  work  of  literary 
art,  constructed  merely  with  reference 
to  artistic  principles,  is  an  impossibil- 
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ity.  Every  novel,  every  picture  of  life, 
however  much  the  writer  may  keep  his 
own  personality  in  the  background, 
implies  on  the  writer’s  part,  and  de¬ 
mands  on  that  of  the  reader,  certain 
moral,  religious,  philosophical,  or  social 
judgments;  and  can  be  understood  only 
by  direct  reference  to  them.  In  other 
words  art  for  art’s  sake  is  a  cbimsera. 
All  literary  art  Is  didactic,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  it  recommends  certain 
points  of  view,  or  directly  advocates 
this  or  that  Judgment;  but  because,  in 
order  to  receive  from  it  any  intelligible 
Impression,  such  and  such  a  point  of 
view  has  to  be  occupied  by  the  reader, 
and  such  and  such  Judgments  have, 
provisionally  at  all  events,  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  him. 
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Not  labor  kills  us;  no,  nor  Joy; 

The  incredulity  and  frown. 

The  Interference  and  annoy. 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 


The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill. 

The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street. 

The  common  curses  of  the  will— 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our  feet. 


And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 
Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge 
The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance. 
The  heavy  toil  of  heritage. 


It  is  not  Death,  but  Life  that  slays: 

The  night  less  mountainously  lies 
Upon  our  lids  than  foolish  day’s 
Importunate  futilities! 


P.  B.  Money-Cmtts. 


